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I—SOME ROMAN ELEMENTS IN THE THis 
OF SENECA. 


I. ETHICAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 


The object of this paper is to present some indications of 
Roman thought, native or naturalized, in Seneca’s portrayal of 
Greek character. His tragedies are an artistic work in which 
we might expect only Greek material to be used. But he did 
not succeed in fully Graecizing himself, although he carefully 
refrained from giving any indication of the source from which 
any Roman coloring was drawn. In his prose works there are 
many direct quotations and, in addition, many adaptations re- 
minding us of something to be found in the work of a prede- 
cessor. In this respect he does not differ from other Roman 
writers, both of his own and of preceding times. His is the 
method of Lucan and of Petronius, and, as Ovid dealt with 
preceding works, so Seneca dealt with his. 

There is an expression of absolute power in all the tragedies, 
and they may be considered as the supplement of his epistles, 
in which he studiously avoids kindred topics. He was no flat- 
terer, for he tells us, De Clem. 2, 2, 2, maluerim veris offendere 
quam placere adulando. However, he was politically prudential, 
as is shown by his own words, Ep. 28, 7 sapiens . . . malet in 
pace esse quam in pugna; Dial. 7, 3, 3 sana mens... apta 
temporibus; Medea 175 tempori aptari decet. His political 
quiescence is in strong contrast with the attitude of Maternus, 
who, a few years later, declared, Dial. de Orat. 3, 11, quod si 
qua omisit Cato, sequenti recitatione Thyestes dicet. 

He chose his subjects from the dim past, and brought back 
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on the stage Hecuba, Hector and Hercules; Cassandra and Cly- 
temnestra ; Theseus and Thyestes. But what was Hecuba to him? 
A subject for artistic portrayal. ther Roman writers had done 
the same thing, for Quintiliak- 10; 1, 98 and Dial. de Orat. 
12, 26 mention the Medea of Ovid and the Thyestes of Varius. 
He did not believe some ‘parte of the current mythology, Ep. 
24, 18, and condenms, fhe poets who had propagated stories 
about Jupiter, Ὀζά. 10, 16, 5. He assigns to antique credulity 
the story of Atlas-supporting the world on his shoulders, Dial. 
2, 2, 23 1,7, Ι; although he represents Hercules as equal to the 
task, H.¥ "70 8." 

‘Phe ‘tragedies are political essays in which Seneca assigns to 
Greek characters his own views in regard to Roman conditions. 
*. “What we present does not prove that he varied from a proper 
delineation of the Greeks in order to use Roman material, but 
some of what he assigns to his characters does find a parallel in 
Roman history. What was his field of view? The determina- 
tion of this requires a consideration of the date to be assigned 
to the writing of the tragedies. 

The De Clementia, written when Nero was eighteen, quotes 
in 2, 2, 2, oderint, dum metuant, and adds cui Graecus versus 
similis est, qui se mortuo terram misceri ignibus iubet, et alia 
huius notae. According to Suetonius, Nero 38, when some one 
repeated the Greek verse in the presence of Nero, he exclaimed 
‘Nay, while I am alive,” an incident which may have been asso- 
ciated with the reading of the work of Seneca. The sentiment 
is repeated Thy. 886 vitae est avidus quisquis non vult | 
mundo secum pereunte mori. It is abbreviated H. O. 1154 
conde me tota pater | mundi ruina, and lengthened Medea 431, 
where to it is added trahere cum pereas libet. Seneca in N. Q. 
6, 2, 9, in commenting on a line of Vagellius 

si cadendum est mihi, e coelo cecidisse velim, 
has an interpretation in accord with what is given above, idem 
licet dicere: si cadendum est, cadam orbe concusso. As this was 


written in 62 or 63 a. D., it shows that the thought was, to 
Seneca, a persistent one during the reign of Nero. 


* The edition of Peiper-Richter has been used for the tragedies; of 
Haase, for Seneca’s prose works. 
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The range of permissibility for the king, H. F. 493; Tr. 344; 
Ag. 273, indicated by Seneca, De Clem. 1, 5, 6; cf. 1, 1, 2, was 
regarded by Nero as a discovery of his own, as is shown in Suet. 
Nero 37 negavit quemquam principum scisse quid sibi liceret. 
There are also other terms in the De Clementia applied to Nero, 
and used elsewhere either positively or negatively. Tllustrations 
are iuvenilis impetus, +b. 1, 1, 3: Tr. 259; latere, ἐδ. 1, 8, 4: 
Thy. 534; scelera sceleribus tuenda, (ὁ. 1, 13, 2: Ag. 116; 170. 
The thought of Nero putting on the republic which cannot be 
torn from him without his destruction is an application of the 
story of Hercules and the shirt of Nessus. 

Seneca writes 1b. 1, 3, 3 somnum eius nocturnis excubiis muni- 
unt, a thought which is put negatively in Thy. 455 ff.: 


Non vertice alti montis impositam domum 
et eminentem civitas humilis tremit, 

nec fulget altis splendidum tectis ebur, 
eomnosque non defendit excubitor meos. 
Non classibus piscamur et retro mare 
iacta fugamus mole nec ventrem improbum 
alimus tributo gentium: nullus mihi 
ultra Getas metatur et Parthos ager. 

(Non ture colimur, nec meae excluso Iove 
ornantur aree: nulla culminibue meis 
imposita nutat silva, nec fumant manu 
succensa multa stagna, nec somno dies 
Bacchoque nox iungenda pervigili datur. 


This is a mosaic made up of reminiscences of Horace, and state- 
ments akin to some found in the last of the epistles of Seneca. 
Ep. 122, 8 ff. Lucet, somni tempus est; calentia stagna; silvae 
. .. nutant; fundamenta thermarum in mari iaciunt are ver- 
bally adapted in the passage quoted above. Notice also the 
following in Ep. 89, 20 ff.: Trans Hadriem et Ionium Aegaeum- 
que vester vilicus regnat; ... tecta vestra resplendeant .. . 
imposita montibus. Compare also in De Clem. 1, 6, 1 civitas 
. . . in qua consumitur quicquid terris omnibus aratur. If, 
then, the passage is a reflection of conditions during the last 
days of Seneca, the domum mentioned is the Golden House of 
Nero, and the date for the Thyestes would be near the beginning 
of 65 a. pv. The injunction of Jocasta in Oed. 1060 hunc pete 
uterum, and in Phoen. 447 hunc petite ventrem, but slightly 
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modify the last words of Agrippina, as given by Tac. Ann. 14, 
8, 23 ventrem feri, and both tragedies must be placed after the 
death of Agrippina. If Phaedra 1120f. is a reference to Bri- 
tannicus, it comes after 55 a. D., and if 1b. 996 potens regnat 
adulter refers to Nero it is to be placed after 62 a. p. The 
reference to the paelex and the bride in the same home, H. Ο. 
236, indicates about the same time for the Hercules Oetaeus. 
The Medea 498 also speaks of the paelex; cf. 582 ff. If the use 
of the same expression in the prose and the tragedies has any 
weight as evidence of composition at about the same time, the 
use of siparum, Ep. 77, 1: Medea 327; and of meminisse, Ep. 
78, 15: H. F. 660, would show that these tragedies were written 
near the date of these epistles. These are hypotheses based on 
the application of statements in the tragedies to Roman condi- 
tions, yet they are necessary to account for the intensely prac- 
tical Seneca selecting as his themes those Grecian subjects to 
which statements of Roman conditions could be properly applied. 

Special as well as general conditions and situations are por- 
trayed in the tragedies. The attitude of Caesar and Pompey, 
the tyranny and death of Caligula, and the acts of Nero find 
their counterparts in the activities of the Greek characters. 
The declaration, Thy. 444, non cepit regnum duos, and the 
reply ἐδ. 534 recepit hoc regnum duos, is an adaptation of Alex- 
ander’s statement to Darius about the two suns. It is reflected 
in the words of Seneca Dial. 6, 14, 3; and Ep. 94, 65, and is 
in the words of Lucan 1, 111 non cepit fortuna duos. The 
words in Medea 142 vivat tamen memorque nostri were written 
with an eye to the last words of Augustus, as given by Suetonius 
Aug. 99, while H. F. 749 


eanguine humano abstine 
quicumque regnas, scelera taxantur modo 
maiore vestra, 


is ἃ lesson drawn from the career of Caligula. The short dura- 
tion of violent rule, Tr. 268; Medea 195, and the crown torn 
from the head, H. F. 261; 742, apply also to him. The injunc- 
tion, Thy. 42 inmineat viro infesta coniunx, though borrowed 
from Ovid Metam. 1, 146, concisely states the relation of Agrip- 
pina to Claudius. A trait of the latter, expressed by the words 
parte inaudita altera, is given in Medea 198; Ludus 14, 2; 
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Suet. Claud. 38; cf. Oed. 708. The attitude of Octavia to Pop- 
paea finds its counterpart in that of Medea to Creusa, and 
paelicam invisam in Medea 498 equally applies to both rivals. 
The description of Hippolytus in Phaedra 1120 


qui modo paterni clarus imperii comes 
et certus heres siderum fulsit, 


fits Britannicus (cf. Thy. 47) just as Phaedra 989 vincit sanctos 
dira libido | fraus sublimi regnat in aula, and 1b. 996 vitioque 
potens regnat adulter are suited to Nero. Equally applicable to 
him is Ag. 79 iura pudorque | et coniugii sacrata fides | fugiunt 
aulas. A knowledge of the words of Domitius denying that any- 
thing nisi detestabile, Suet. Nero 6, could be born from himself 
and Agrippina is a sufficient basis for an expression of wonder 
at the appearance of an Antigone in the house of Oedipus, 
Oed. fr. 80 ff. The material conditions under Nero are as 
well expressed in Thy. 455 ff.; cf. ἐδ. 641 ff. 

The imperial motto, Dial. 3, 20, 4; Suet. Tib. 59; Calig. 30, 
oderint, dum metuant, is given in De Clem. 1, 12, 4 with the 
comment nam cum invisus sit, quia timetur, timeri vult, quia 
invisus est. This is adapted in Ag. 73 metui cupiunt metuique 
timent, and in Phoen. 294 the motto appears as odium atque 
regnum. Fear is the guardian of the latter, Oed. 717, and into 
it faith does not enter, Ag. 286. The primal art of supreme 
power is to endure enmity, H. F. 357, and a sense of shame is a 
bad minister, Phaedra 438. No more glorious victim than an 
unjust king can be sacrificed to Jove, H. F. 926, yet supreme 
power is cheap at any cost, Phoen. 302. Compare with this 
sentiment that expressed by Milton P. L. 1, 202 


To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell. 


We may take as a revelation of Seneca’s attitude toward Nero, 
certainly of Lucan’s, the words in Thy. 207 


quos cogit metus 
laudare, eosdem reddit inimicos metus. 


In like manner his own experience, as well as that of Socrates, 
is reflected in Thy. 308 


peiora iuvenes facile praecepta audiunt. 
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In contrast with both may be placed Oed. 538 


eaepe vel lingua magis 
regi atque regno muta libertas obest. 

The general coloring, especially the ethical, is the same for 
the tragedies as for the other works of Seneca. His exile at 
Corsica had left its impression upon him. There he had watched 
the stars in their courses, Dial. 10, 10, 6; 11, 7, 2: H. F. 125; 
557; had listened to the winds; had heard the murmuring of 
the sea, Tr. 209; and had seen the waves dashing against the 
rocks, Dial. 2, 3, 5; %, 27, 3: Phaedra 588; Ag. 560ff.; cf. 
Epigram 2, 1. Here he gained the material for the brilliant 
passage, Dial. 11, 9, 6, in which he delineates life, closing with 
the words, nullus portus nisi mortis est; cf. Dial. 10, 7, 10; 
Benef. 1, 10, 1; Ep. 70, 2: Ag. 613; H. O. 1025 


mors sola portus dabitur aerumnis meis; of. Ag. 827. 


Chance, fate, fortune, or by whatsoever name we call the 
uncalculated ethical environment, is everywhere prominent in 
the works of Seneca. Chance and change are busy ever, Dial. 
7, 25, 4: Phaedra 1132 ff., and the high and the low are con- 
stantly changing places, Dial. 7, 25, 4; 11, 15; Benef. 2, 13, 1: 
Thy. 596 ff. Change may come over night, Thy. 613; H. O. 
617, for nulla sors longa est, Thy. 596; cf. Ag. 986. It is the 
excessive that is harmful, Dial. 1, 4, 10; Ep. 85, 12: Oed. 695; 
707; 930. The golden mean is the sure course of life, which, 
with the golden rule, is given in quotation Ep. 94, 43 nihil 
nimis, and ab alio exspectes, alteri quod feceris. The crowd is 
to be avoided, Ep. 7, 1, the majority is the worse part, Dial. 
7, 2, 1, and, as a summary of social conditions, sacrilegia minuta 
puniuntur, magna in triumphis feruntur, Ep. 87, 23. The 
same conditions are set forth in the tragedies, as is shown by 
the declaration that success makes certain crimes honorable, 
Phaedra 606, and also in H. F. 255 ff. 

Thebis prosperum ac felix scelus 
virtus vocatur. sontibus parent boni, 
iue est in armis, opprimit leges timor. 
Crime is as rampant in Hellas, Phaedra 727; Ag. 170; cf. Thy. 
40 ff., as it is at Rome, Dial. 4, 9, 2. Still: the upward way is 
easy, Dial. 4, 13, 1 nec . . . arduum in virtutes et asperum iter 
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est: or difficult according to occasion, H. F. 441 non est ad 
astra mollis 6 terris via. Happiness is for the lowly, Oed. 
903 ff., and is found especially in the cottage, H. F. 203; Thy. 
451; Phaedra 1132 ff.; cf. Lucan 5, 527. Here is tranquilla 
quies, H. F. 161; cf. Dial. 7, 3, 4, although, H. F. 176, novit 
paucos secura quies. This applies especially to the old, H. O. 
647. The poor man drinks from beechen cups, H. Ο. 657; ef. 
Vergil Ecl. 3, 36; the rich from gold, Phaedra 526, in which is 
poison, Thy. 453. Death is the haven for the individual, and for 
the Universe there is also to be a perishing; see Dial. 6, 26, 6; 
11, 1, 2: Thy. 881; H. O. 1106 ff. This expectation is well put 
in Oct. 403 
nunc adest mundo dies 

supremus ille qui premat genus impium 

caeli ruina. 
After death is it Si quis sensus est? Dial. 11, 5, 2; 11, 9, 3, or, 
as in the choral song Tr. 380 ff. beginning 


verum est, an timidos fabula decipit, 
umbres corporibus vivere conditia? 


II. VaARraTIONns IN STATEMENT. 
A. Metrical. 


Metrical requirements were a determining factor in deciding 
the form of statement in the tragedies. If elements from prose 
were used it was necessary to change from rhythm to meter, 
and if fram poetry, a metrical transformation was at times called 
for. Medea 267 has 


egredere, purga regna, letales simul 
tecum aufer herbas. libera cives metu, 


and Ag. 1002, of Orestes, abiit, excessit. The latter is a part 
of what Cicero says about Catiline in Cat. 2, 1, 1, abiit, ex- 
cessit, evasit, erupit. The first part is gathered from 1b. 1, 5, 10 
egredere, purga urbem, and ἐδ. 1, 8, 20 egredere . . . libera rem 
publicam metu. Similar statements with libera are found else- 
where in the tragedies, and we find in Terence Andria 431 libera 
miserum metu. The metrical group at least has a Roman color- 
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ing. Thy. 530 Di paria, frater, pretia pro tantis tibi | meritis 
rependant is a transformation of Vergil Aen. 2, 535 


“at tibi pro scelere,” exclamat, “ pro talibus ausis 
di, si qua est caelo pietas, quae talia curet, 
persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
debita.” 


A shorter piece is Oed. fr. 120 dirige huc gressus which is huc 
dirige gressum in Vergil Aen. 5, 162; and 11, 855. Good 
illustrations, though lying outside of the tragedies, are Catullus 
8, 11 perfer, obdura, and Ovid Amores 3, 11, 7 perfer et obdura. 
Lucretius 1, 312 ff. has 


anulus in digito subter tenuatur habendo, 
stilicidi casus lapidem cavat, uncus aratri 
ferreus occulte decrescit vomer in arvis. 


Ovid distributes these lines as follows: Ex Pont. 4, 10, 5 


gutta cavat lapidem, consumitur anulus usu, 
etteritur pressa vomer aduncus humo; 


ib. 2, 7, 39 
utque caducis 
percussu crebro saxa cavantur aquis; 


and Ars Amatoria 1, 476 


dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 


B. Rhetorical. 


There was need of rhetorical variation in order to justify the 
re-presentation of a theme or thought. It was only this that 
would permit of three Consolations, three books on Anger and 
seven on Benefits. Seneca Ep. 8, 9 quotes with approval a triple 
putting of the same thought, and good illustrations may also 
be found elsewhere, as in his own words in his comparisons of 
the age of the universe and the age of man, Dial. 6, 21, 1; 11, 
1,1; Ep. 74, 11: 77, 20. Notice also his quotations and com- 
ments on the “king bee” De Clem. 1, 19, 2 and Ep. 114, 23; 
on Sicily Dial. 6, 17, 2 and N. Q. 6, 30, 1; on quaeque dies Dial. 
10, 9, 2 and Ep. 108, 24; and, Dial. 6, 9, 5 and 9, 11 8, on the 
verse | 

cuivis potest accidere quod cuiquam potest. 
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Instances of different degrees of elaboration occur also in the 
tragedies. A neatly turned group of words may be repeated, as 
in H. F. 614 and Medea 9 noctis aeternae chaos, but this shows 
no such skill in the use of words as do the lines which are varied 
in form. Troades 998 nunc victa nunc captiva nunc cunctis 
mihi | obsessa videor cladibus, is an expansion of H. F. 422 
capta nunc videor mihi. Shakespeare Macbeth 2, 2, 60 has a 
statement about washing clean the bloodstained hands; cf. Lu- 
cretius 6, 1076. This appears twice in the tragedies H. F. 
1330 ff. and Phaedra 723 ff. The first reads: 


quis Tanais aut quis Nilus aut quis Persica 
violentus unda Tigris aut Rhenus ferox 
Tagusve Hibera turbidus gaza fluens, 
abluere dextram poterit? Arctoum licet 
Maeotis in me gelida transfundat mare 

et tota Tethys per meas currat manus. 


The latter is shorter, omitting the Tagus which Hercules had 
seen, though mentioning the Tanais and the Maeotis, and adding 
the Oceanus: 

Quis eluet me Tanais? aut quae barbaris 

Maeotis undis Pontico incumbens mari? 


non ἦρθα toto magnus Oceano pater 
tantum expiarit sceleris. O silvae! O ferae! 


Seneca realized that Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned, 
and presents two. The first in Medea 583 ff.: 


nulla vis flammae tumidive venti 
tanta, nec teli metuenda torti 
quanta, cum coniunx viduata taedis ardet et odit. 


Here the elements are flame, wind and dart, but different in 
H. Ο. 236 

O quam cruentus feminas etimulat furor, 

cum patuit una paelici et nuptae domus, 

Scylla et Charybdis Sicula contorquens freta 

minus est timenda, nulla non melior fera est. 


Another series showing variations are the passages giving pos- 
sible (“as long as”) and impossible (“sooner than”) condi- 
tions in nature. Vergil Aen. 1, 607 ff. has 


in freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 
lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pescet, 
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and this was a suggestion to Seneca in developing similar pic- 
tures in Oed. 516-520 and Medea 404-408. Each of these has, 
in addition to other elements, something from Vergil. There 
are entirely different elements in H. O. 1580-5 which are followed 
in 1586-90 by four different elements meaning “ sooner than.” 
This passage does not greatly differ from Thy. 476-482. Simi- 
lar comparisons are in Phaedra 576-581; H. O. 339-341. The 
Octavia, 90 ff. and 227ff., adds still other elements. Some 
things that never will be are given in Oed. fr. 84 ff.: 
ipsa se in leges novas 
natura vertet, regeret in fontem citas 


revolutus undas amnis et noctem adferet 
Phoebea lampas, Hesperus faciet diem. 


III. ADAPTATIONS. 
A. In Seneca’s Prose. 


We may assume that Seneca had a memory somewhat like 
that of his father (see Seneca Rhet. Contr. Praef. 2-3), and that 
many pieces of the phraseology of his predecessors had fixed 
themselves in his mind, as if they had been from a Bible. The 
loss of large masses of Roman literary material renders it im- 
possible to determine how much in his works is reminiscen- 
tial. However, this is, for our purpose, immaterial, for 
we wish to give merely an indication of his use of the material 
from other works. His practice of daily review, Dial. 5, 36, 3, 
was derived from the Elder Cato; see Cicero De Sen. 11, 38. 
Every now and then in his prose works we find some verbal 
felicity which is reproduced either exactly or with slight vari- 
ations. Some illustrations both from prose and poetry will 
suffice to show his method. Caesar Bell. Gall. 3, 25, 1 speaks 
of no weapon falling in vain (frustra), while Seneca has in 
vanum, Dial. 9, 9, 3, and, as if he were quoting, in Dial. 6, 16, 5 
nullum aiunt frustra cadere telum. The connections of domes- 
tico . . . praeconio in Dial. 11, 8, 2 point to the Pro Archia 
10, 24 as its source. In the same way his remark about the 
rein and the goad in Dial. 4, 21, 3 and 7, 25, 6 adapts Cicero’s 
rendition of the remark of Isocrates; see Peterson ad Quintilian 
10, 1, 75. The statement of the relation of the giver and the 
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receiver in Benef. 2, 10, 4 is drawn from Cicero De Am. 20, 71. 
When, Dial. 8, 8, 2, he mentions the inhumana crudelitas of the 
Carthaginians he hed in mind Livy 21, 4, 9, just as, in speaking 
of Pompey, Dial. 6, 20, 4 and 6, 26, 2, he was thinking of Livy 
9, 17, 6. 

The adaptations from the poets are far more numerous, end 
it is not impossible that these may be classed among the dulcia 
vitia mentioned in Quintilian 10, 1, 129. The jests of fortune, 
Dial. 11, 16, 2, were a commonplace in the days of Plautus. 
The words in Dial. 6, 21, 5 fixus est cuique terminus shorten 
the thesis of Lucretius, 1, 76, and the reference to curing by 
deception, Dial. 5, 39, 4, comes from the same source, 1, 941. 
The reference to fruitless labor, Dial. 10, 11, 1, is also from 
Lucretius, 5, 1430. The injunction in Dial. 5, 1, 1 cedere . . 
dum tempestas prima desaevit recalls Vergil Aen. 4, 52, just as 
oculis . . . nunc in uno obtutu defixis et haerentibus, does Aen. 
1, 495 obtutuque haeret defixus in uno. The king, De Clem. 
1, 13, 4 sermone adfabilis accessuque facilis, is a transformed 
Polyphemus as portrayed by Vergil Aen. 3, 621 nec visu facilis 
nec dictu adfabilis ulli. The words in Dial. 6, 15, 1 qui dis 
geniti deosque genituri dicantur merely changed the conjunction 
and the grammatical number of the words in Aen. 9, 642. One 
might correctly infer that the command, Dial. 7, 20, 2, sed si 
vir es, suspice, etiamsi decidunt, magna conentis was based on 
Ovid Metam. 2, 328, even if Seneca had not quoted magnis 
tamen excidit ausis in section 5. 

Evidences of the use of Horace are still more numerous. The 
dictum, reluctante natura inritus labor est, in Dial. 9, 6, 2, 
though it has none of the words, is a transformation of Horace 
A. P. 385 


tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva. 


For an illustration of both utilization and adaptation, see Dial. 
4, 2, 4 adridemus ridentibus et contristat nos turba moerentium, 
and A. P. 101 ut ridentibus adrident, ita flentibus adsunt | hu- 
mani voltus. The theme in De Clem. 1, 1, 6 is natural goodness, 
on which there is the comment, quibus veritas subest . . . tem- 
pore ipso in maius meliusque procedunt, a result which Horace 
ascribes to the gods in Odes 3, 4, 66 vim temperatam di quoque 
provehunt | in maius. Similar to this are the following: 
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Dial. 6, 3, 3 eximis te numero vivorum, which has two words 
from Odes 2, 2, 17-19 Phraaten . . . numero beatorum eximit 
virtus ; and Dial. 10, 17, 6 per occupationes vita trudetur, which 
is suggested by Odes 2, 18, 15 truditur dies die. As in these 
passages, the words of Horace are at times merely a suggestion 
for a similar thought with some key-word retained. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate. From Odes 2, 1, 3 gravisque principum 
amicitias, Seneca in Dial. 1, 3, 14 gets inimicitias potentium 
graves. The thought in Odes 3, 21, 11 mero caluisse virtus, in 
Dial. 9, 17, 4 is given in entirely different words, Cato vino 
laxabat animum. MHorace Odes 2, 13, 4, in his objurgation of 
the ill-famed tree, has in nepotum | perniciem opprobriumque 
pagi, while Seneca Dial. 11, 17, 3 applies to Caligula in exitium 
opprobriumque humani generis. Dial. 9, 1, 9 recedo non peior, 
sed tristior is a strengthening of Ep. 1, 16, 35 tristis recedo. 
Dial. 10, 20, 5 nemo non procul spes intendit is a generalization 
from A. P. 172 spe longus, referring to the old man. Dial. 
10, 11, 2 vita procul ab omni negotio utilizes Epodes 2, 1, while 
his words, Dial. 7, 27, 4, used in discussing the close observation 
of the defects of others, hoc tale est quale si quis pulcherrimorum 
corporum naevos aut verrucas derideat, quem fera scabies de- 
pascitur, combines Satires 1, 6, 67 velut si | egregio inspersos 
reprehendas corpore naevos; and Ὁ. 1, 3, 74 ignoscet verrucis 
illius. Along the same line we may compare Dial. 4, 28, 8 aliena 
vitia in oculis habemus, a tergo nostra sunt, with Phaedrus 4, 10. 
The contrast of noble and ignoble beasts in De Clem. 1, 5, 5 
reverses the order, and puts in different words, ferarum ne gene- 
Tosarum quidem, the statement of Ovid Tristia 3, 5, 33 lupus 
οὗ. . . ursi et quaecumque minor nobilitate fera. 


B. Adaptations in Seneca’s Tragedies. 


a. From his prose. 


Owing to divergences in statement, for rhetorical reasons 
desirable, for metrical, necessary, there is often in the tragedies 
little more than a suggestion of the source from which the 
thought was derived. ‘This source may be some other work of 
Seneca or that of some preceding writer. All equally well illus- 
trate the basic Roman character of the thought of Seneca. This 
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method might seem to be an instance of “ carrying coals to New- 
castle,” or better “ γλαῦκ᾽ εἰς ᾿Αθήνας " : but it is rather the offer- 
ing of native Roman products in the Grecian literary mart. 

Seneca in Ep. 94, 28 quotes audentes fortuna iuvat, and in 
Medea 159 transforms it, fortuna fortes metuit, ignavos premit. 
The pilot needs the storm for his development, Dial. 6, 5, 5, and 
the same thought is in the maxim marcet sine adversario virtus, 
ab. 1, 2, 3; see 1, 4, 3. This is changed but little in Ag. 184 
sine hoste victus marcet. With this may be placed another 
saying, Ep. 3, 3 quidam fallere docuerunt, dum timent falli, 
which is to be compared with Phoen. 131 


quotiens necesse est fallere aut falli a suis. 


To help the wretched is a common thought, Benef. 7, 31, 4: 
Phaedra 985; Medea 223, as also community in misery, Dial. 
6, 12, 5; 11, 1, 3: Tr. 1026; Ag. 545, and that of crime on 
crime, Dial. 3, 16, 3; De Clem. 1, 18, 2: Thy. 1108; Phaedra 
ΠῚ; Ag. 116; 170. The contrast of king and tyrant is not 
infrequent: De Clem. 1, 12, 1: Ag. 252; H. O. 882; 1300. To 
kill is sometimes an act of mercy, Dial. 3, 16, 3: Tr. 338, but 
the ferrum purum of Cato, Dial. 1, 2, 10, performing noble 
service, is praiseworthy in the case of all, H. O. 1565 


laudis est purum tenuisse ferrum. 


The declaration of Juno H. F. 111 facere si quicquam apparo 
| dignum noverca is explained by Dial. 12, 2, 4 nulli tamen non 
magno constitit etiam bona noverca. In the same way the 
allusion in Dial. 10, 10, 5 foratos animos, finds its explanation 
in the reference to the Danaides in Medea 751 urnis . . . fore- 
tis. Seneca declares, Dial. 6, 19, 2; cf. 2, 6, 1, that at Rome 
childlessness wins favor, but Theseus asserts that it is an evil, 
Phaedra 1262. With this we place the remark of Seneca, Ep. 
104, 27, about the children of Socrates, liberos . . . matri quam 
patri similiores, and the strengthened statement in Medea 24 
liberos similes patri, similesque matri. There is a happy result 
for near silence, as is shown by Dial. 4, 29, 4 qui dicere tibi 
nisi clam non vult, paene non dicit, and Phaedra 732 


secreta cum sit culpa quis testis aciet? 


Both sets of writings have references to animals held in by a 
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string of feathers, Dial. 4, 11, 5; De Clem. 1, 12, 5: Phaedra 50; 
cf. Vergil Aen. 12, 750. De Clem. 1, 18, 2 mille mortibus is 
akin to Phaedra 559 mille formas mortis. Seneca asserts in 
Dial. 7, 27, 3 ferendo vos vincam, which can be compared with 
H. F. 69 et posse caelum viribus vinci suis | didicit ferendo; and 
this with Tr. 272 magna momento obrui | vincendo didici. 

A few commonplace words and phrases ere likewise indica- 
tions of a kindred phraseology. Sub ictu, Dial. 6, 9, 5; 7, 12,1; 
cf. Ep. 80, 3: Phoen. 168; solvendo non esse, Ep. 118, 1: Oed. 
963; infra, De Clem. 1, 5, 3: Thy. 366; Medea 523; supra, Ep. 
71, 18: Thy. 45; 268. There are several phrases with in, as in 
limine, in solido, in lubrico; Ep. 71, 28; 75, 10: Ag. 58, may 
be taken as illustrations. Bene est, habet and peractum est are 
thoroughly Roman; for occurrences see Index. 


b. From other Sources. 


1. Prose. 


There are some passages in which the tragedies reproduce, if 
not the words, as least a picture that has been derived from 
some prose source. Compare H. O. 1440 qui sonus nostras ferit 
| caelestis aures? and Cicero Somnium Scip. 5, 10 quis est, qui 
complet meas aures tantus et tam dulcis sonus? The single 
touch in Phaedra 552 pro iure vires esse, is practically the 
boast of the Gauls, as given by Livy 5, 36, 5 se in armis ius 
ferre, and the words in Phaedra 706 et ipsa nostrae fata cog- 
nosco domus, is a change of Hannibal’s decleration, Livy 27, 51, 
13 agnoscere se fortunam Carthaginis fertur dixisse. H. 0. 
1683 dirum frendens shews a prototype of Hannibal, Livy 30, 
20, 1. The statement in Phaedra 899 


ferro ac minis 
non cessit animus: vim tamen corpus tulit. 
Jabem hanc pudoris eluet noster cruor, 


was a part of current tradition, for it is the story of Lucretia 
transferred to poetry. It is not impossible that we have here 
en adaptation of the account of Livy 1, 58, 7 ceterum corpus 
est tantum violatum, animus insons; mors testis erit. The mes- 
sage of Lucretia, section 6, maturato opus est, is slightly changed 
in the message of the nutriz to Theseus, properato est opus, 
v. 870. 
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2. Lucretius and Catullus. 


Seneca’s prose works show that he both used and adapted 
statements of Lucretius, and the same method was extended to 
the tragedies. The juxtaposition of a positive and a negative 
is not infrequent. Dial. 5, 27, 3 mansuete, immansuetus; Dial. 
6, 1, 2, pietas, impie; and Dial. 11, 1, 1 immortale, mortalis 
are illustrations. Lucr. 1, 98 casta inceste is the suggestion for 
Phaedra 1192 morere si casta es viro | si incesta amori. 
“Suave,” says Lucretius 2, 1, for which Tr. 1019 has “ dulce” 
in a similar soothing scene. From Lucretius 3, 895 nec dulces 
occurrent oscula nati | praeripere, came Thy. 145 dum currit 
patrium natus ad osculum. The sketch of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, Lucr. 1, 84 ff., is expanded in the picture of the sacrifice 
of Polyxena, Tr. 1157 ff. The same is true of what is said 
about the love of animals, Lucr. 1, 17 ff. and Phaedra 477 ff. 
The model for Hippolytus on the evolution of war, Phaedra 
552 ff., was Lucr. 5, 1280 ff., and the account of the plague at 
Athens, Lucr. 6, 1138-1286, furnished a few touches (vv. 1250; 
1283) for the description of the one at Thebes, Oed. 52; 64. 

Seneca in the Ludus 11, 6 quotes Catullus 3, 12 


illuc, unde negant redire quemquam, 


which appears changed in the tragedies, H. F. 869; H. O. 48; 
1531; 1961. ‘The choral passage in Medea 90-115 is the por- 
trayal of a Roman wedding scene, and line 113 festa dicax 
fundat convitia Fescenninus | solvat turba iocos, within a mar- 
riage song, is a reflection of Catullus 61, 121 ne diu taceat 
procax | Fescennina iocatio. 


3. Vergil. 


The evidences of adaptation from Vergil, Horace and Ovid 
are more numerous. But the appearance in the tragedies of 
some apt piece of phraseology is not necessarily evidence of 
conscious reproduction, for it may have been caught up into 
the current of expression, s0 that it was no longer the author’s 
but Rome’s. This however does not affect its consideration here, 
for, whether consciously or unconsciously adapted, it was thor- 
oughly Roman. 

The description of several characters mentioned in the tra- 
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gedies seems to have been stabilized by Vergil, and the picture 
of one could be transferred to another. The storm scene in 
Ag. 490 ff. had in view Vergil Aen. 1, 84 ff. In both, Neptune 
thrusts his head from the waters (575: 127), Vergil’s unda 
dehiscens (v. 106) becomes dehiscens pontus (v. 520), and, 
O terque quaterque beati (v. 94) is changed to quisquis ad 
Troiam iacet | felix vocatur (v. 535), preceded by the names 
of heroes, and followed by relative clauses. Pallas is the wielder 
of the thunderbolt in both scenes, and the Juno of Aen. 1, 50 
is likewise the Juno of H. F. 27 vivaces aget | violentus iras 
animus. The description of Astyanax in Tr. 474, beginning 
talis incessu fuit, is a palpable imitation of Aen. 3, 490, and 
that of Hector, 1b. 453, repeats something of what is said of 
Hector’s shade in Aen. 2, 268 ff. Compare 


Graias petebat facibus Idaeis rates, v. 454, 


and 
vel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppibus ignes, v. 276. 


Fata si poscent, or its equivalent, is used in connection with 
Calchas, Tr. 361: Aen. 2,121. Hercules in H. O. 801 is another 
Laocoon, Aen. 2, 223, while H. O. 1674 inplevit omnem voce 
feminea locum is copied after the calling by Aeneas, Aen. 2, 769. 
Ulysses in Tr. 760 is machinator fraudis et scelerum artifex, 
but only scelerum inventor in Aen. 2, 164. The words of Alc- 
mene in H. O. 1802 quis me locus, quae regio . . . defendet 
come also from Vergil, Aen. 1, 459, The asseveration of Hecuba 
in Tr. 28 ff. recalls that of Aeneas in Aen. 2, 431, and the fol- 
lowing passage, tb. 44-50, gives her experience similar to that 
of Aeneas in Aen. 2, 550 ff. Phoen. 267 fortuna belli semper 
ancipiti in loco generalizes the words of Dido in Aen. 4, 603; 
her imprecation, Aen. 4, 613 ff., is utilized in Medea 20 ff., and 
her wail, Aen. 4, 657, beginning felix, heu nimium felix, is 
changed to pro nimis felix, nimis in H. O. 1808. Congresse 
Achilli Troile in Ag. 784 changes the case, and rearranges the 
words, of Aen. 1, 475. The cave of Chiron, Tr. 841, montis exesi 
spatiosus antro, is modelled after that of Proteus, Vergil Georg. 
4, 419 specus ingens exesi latere in montis. 

Vergil’s description of the death of Priam, Aen. 2, 502, is 
distributed by Seneca between Thy. 742 and Ag. 220. Contrast 
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with this, as an illustration of the opposite rhetorical method, 
the concentration of two passages in Thy. 698 


e laevo aethere 
atrum cucurrit limitem sidus trahens. 
libata in ignes vina mutaeto fluunt 
cruenta Baccho. 


These lines are a combination of Aen. 2, 693 intonuit laevum 
et . .. stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit and Aen. 
4, 455 


fusaque in obscenum se vertere vina cruorem. 


Thy. 563, pallidae natos tenuere matres, skillfully shortens and 
transposes some of the words in Aen. 7, 518 trepidae matres 
pressere ad pectora natos. It should be noted that the simile in 
the Aeneid, vv. 528 ff., shows the rising conflict, while Seneca, 
vv. 573 f£., gives the end. 

The environment of Troy is the same, though-the Xanthus, 
Tr. 195, takes the place of the Simois in Aen. 1, 100, and Tene- 
dos, notissima fama, Aen. 2, 21, is modified in Tr. 233 to nota 
fama Tenedos. In about the same way Aen. 2, 557 iacet ingens 
litore truncus, becomes in Tr. 147 Sigea premis litora truncus. 
In both, Crete is the island of the hundred cities, Tr. 830: Aen. 
3, 106. 

The following illustrations, with reference to the parallel pas- 
sages in the Aeneid, will be enough to show the persistence of 
the method of Seneca throughout the mass of the tragedies. 
Thy. 539 tua iam peracta gloria est, restat mea: Aen. 3, 493; 
4. 2, 354 una salus victis becomes in Oed. fr. 88 unica Oedi- 
podae est salus; and Oed. 327 genitor horresco intuens is based 
on Aen. 2, 204. Phaedra 567 sed dux malorum femina general- 
izes a well-known statement in Aen. 1, 364. Four passages will 
illustrate the practical identity of the picture, but with different 
verbal coloring. Vergil says in Aen. 2, 48 aut aliquis latct error, 
the same number of words as in Thy. 473 errat hic aliquvis dolus. 
Similar to these are Aen. 1, 150 iamque faces et saxa volant, 
and H. O. 323 saxa iamdudum ac faces in te ferentur; and also 
Aen. 6, 601 atra silex iam iam lapsura, and Thy. 77 iamque 
venturi . . . montis. Seneca in Hp. 78, 15 quotes the line con- 
taining meminiese iuvabit, Aen. 1, 203, and this appears trans- 
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formed in H. F. 660 quae fuit durum pati, | meminisse dulce 
est. We shall close with an illustration of the skillful adapta- © 
tion of one of the similes of Vergil, Aen. 9, 435 

purpureus veluti cum 808 succisus aratro 


' languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
demisere caput, 


which reappears in Phaedra 375 


nunc ut soluto labitur moriens gradu 
et vix labante sustinet collo caput. 


4. Horace. 


Vergil furnished considerable descriptive material for the 
tragedies; but Horace, both descriptive and philosophical. The 
long account of the blessings of country life in Phaedra 491-533 
has a féw touches from the second epode, and the choral passage 
in Medea 301-382 gets its key-note, 

audax nimium qui freta primus 

rate tam fragili perfida rupit, 
from Horace Odes 1, 3, 9 ff. We would fain believe that ille 
potens sui in Odes 3, 29, 41 had a guiding influence on Seneca 
when he drew the picture of the philosophic king in Thy. 344- 
403. With this we place H. F. 743 quisquis est placide potens | 
dominusque vitae servat innocuas manus. Horace demonstrates 
the value of the golden mean, but Seneca states the proposition 
negatively in H. O. 679 quisquis medium defugit iter | stabili 
numquam tramite currit. He gives as illustrations Phaethon, 
and Icarus who dedit ignoto nomina ponto (cf. Odes 4, 2, 3), 
and follows with the lines 3 

stringat tenuis litora puppis 

nec Magna meas aura phaselos 

iubeat medium ecindere pontum, 
which combines the thought of Odes 2, 10, 1-4, and 3, 29, 62-64. 
Horace continues in 2, 10, 22 sapienter idem | contrahes vento 
nimium secundo | turgida vela. Seneca has a kindred thought 
in Ag. 90 ff. vela secundis inflata notis | ventos nimium timuere 
suos, while Thy. 615 changes the sphere of application, and adds 
an opposite as a balance, 


nemo confidat nimium secundis 
nemo desperet meliora lassis. 
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There is considerable variety in the form of statement, and 
some of the apparent adaptations may indicate nothing more 
than the impress which the vocabulary of Horace had made on 
the current speech of the following century. The neat turn in 
Odes 1, 37, 4 nunc . . . ornare pulvinar deorum tempus erat, is 
reflected in Medea 111 iam tempus erat succendere pinum, 
though the iam may seem to indicate an adaptation from Ovid. 
Rara fides, Odes 1, 35, 21: H. O. 605, is part of the same 
thought, but velox fortuna in Phaedra 1152 is suited to a conno- 
tation different from Odes 1, 34, 14, where Horace has rapax 
fortuna. In this connection Horace has valet ima summis mu- 
tare which Seneca worked into Thy. 598 ima permutat levis 
hora summis. For Odes 1, 12, 31 ponto | unda recumbit, Thy. 
589 has stagno pelagus recumbit, two different words being used. 
The references to the Tyndaridae in H. F. 14 and 556 utilize 
Odes 1, 3, 2 and 4, 8, 31. H. F. 109 nobis prius insaniendum 
est applies to Juno the precept of A. P. 102. Lwudit begins 
H. F. 141 and Odes 3, 11, 10, though the subject is of different 
class and gender. The patiens auris is mentioned in H. F. 365 
and Ep. 1, 1, 40, and the direction of search is changed from 
caelum in Odes 1, 3, 38 to Stygias undas in H. F. 187; cf. 
Phaedra 485. Odes 2, 18, 5 neque Attali | ignotus heres regiam 
occupavi as surely suggested H. F. 341 non vetera patriae iura 
possideo domus | ignavus heres, as did Odes 1, 35, 35 quid 
intactum nefasti liquimus? ... quibus | pepercit aris? Thy. 
221, 

quid enim reliquit crimine intactum, aut ubi 

sceleri pepercit ? 
The words expressing fears of a deluge in Odes 1, 2, 6 are 
differently applied in Thy. 132, but +b. 236 hinc omne cladis 
mutuae fluxit malum has the same key-note as Odes 3, 6, 19-20. 
Non quicquid Libycis terit | fervens area messibus, ἰδ. 356, is a 
noticeable statement for a Grecian chorus, but eminently proper 
for Horace Odes 1, 1, 10. Nec sit irarum modus | pudorve, 1. 
26, borrows modus and pudor from Odes 1, 24,1. Non fulget 
altis splendidum tectis ebur, ib. 457, gives the facts of Odes 
2, 18, 1, while O nos dura sorte creatos, 1b. 882, is the dura aetas 
of Odes 1, 35, 34. 

Occidere est vetare cupientem mori, Oed. fr. 100, is a piece of 
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philosophy like A. P. 467 invitum qui servat. Phoen. 169 quam 
paene ... adspexi adapts Odes 2, 13, 21 quam paene.. 
vidimus as Phoen. 183 fulgentes procul | armis catervas vidit 
reflects Odes 1, 7, 19 fulgentia signis | castra. 

The Phaedra is rich in reminiscences,’ only one of which will 
be quoted. We find in vv. 496 ff. 


non aura populi et vulgus infidum bonis 
non pestilens invidia, non fragilis favor 


haud illum niger 
edaxque livor dente degeneri petit. 
The first of this is an adaptation of Odes 3, 3, 2 with a change 
of ardor to favor, and of 3, 2, 20 arbitrio popularis aurae. 
Seneca Dial. 3, 18, 2 has favor popularis, 11, 9, 4 edax... 
invidia, and Ep. 7, 1 edax tempus, perhaps from Ovid Metam. 
15, 234; cf. 15, 872 edax vetustas, which is in Oed. 549. Odes 
3, 30, 3 has imber edax, while Lucan 1, 287 follows the trage- 
dies. For the close, see Odes 4, 3, 16 dente . . . invido; and 
Ovid Tristia 4, 10, 123 livor iniquo . . . dente momordit opus, 
so that this may be an instance of blending by Seneca. 
Premiturque iuncto | funere funus in Oed. 132 is grammatic- 
ally like Odes 2, 18, 15, and crate, Oct. 423, points to Epode 
ὦ, 45, while verse 26 queruntur in silvis aves, is changed in 
Oed. 460 to 


garrula per ramos avis obstrepit, 


Horace using the last verb to express the sound of the waters. 
Equitare in Oed. 115: Odes 2, 9, 24; mors atra, 1b. 163: cf. Sat. 
2, 1, 58 mors atris .. . alis; bimaris, ib. 286: Odes 1, 7, 2; 
lucidum caeli decus, ἐδ. 409: Carm. Saec. 2; pampineis, 1b. 436: 
Odes 4, 8, 33 show the use of minutiae from Horace. 
Primisque nondum cornibus in Tr. 547 reverses Odes 3, 13, 4. 
Mitior hostia, Medea 66: Odes 1, 19, 16; discissa membra, 1b. 
260: Sat. 1, 4, 62; dum licet, ib. 496: Odes 3, 11, 50; and 
lustravi, 1b. 756: Odes 3, 25, 12, are suggested rather than given 
by Horace. The same method is illustrated by eome passages 


7401; cf. Thy. 952: Odes 2, 11, 16; 431: 2, 18, 40; 445: 1, 19, 16; 
476: 4,7, 13; 501: 4, 3, 16; 806: 3, 5, 43; 855: 1, 15, 9; 1185: 3, 25, 18; 
648 ff.: Ep. 1, 18, 23 and 1, 12, 14; 1265: Sat. 1, 4, 62. 


ι 
- ὖφ 
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from the Agamemnon. Cape dona libens, v. 406, is a contrac- 
tion of dona praesentis cape laetus horae in Odes 3, 8, 27. Verse 
486 nox prima caelum sparserat stellis is the completion of what 
Horace mentions in Sat. 1, 5, 10, and Odes 3, 15, 6 stellis 
nebulam spargere candidis. Fuge et scelestas hostium vita 
manus, 1b. 969, is an application by Electra to Orestes of the 
advice given by Hypermnestra to her husband in Odes 3, 11, 39. 
maria si iungi iubes 
in H. O. 82 is an application of what Odes 2, 2, 11 says of 
Gades, and is not inappropriate for Hercules. Par ille est 
superis, tb. 104, recalls Diomede in Odes 1, 6, 16. Widely 
separated parts are combined in ib. 753 
decus illud orbis atque praesidium unicum 
quem fata terris in locum dederant Iovis. 

The second line is suggested by Odes 4, 2, 38; the first is a 
variation of Odes 1, 1, 2 praesidium et decus. Seneca Dial. 
6,17, 1 has praesidium ac decus; and 2, 17, 4 decus columenque. 
Other variations are found in the tragedies: Tr. 128 columen 
.. . praesidium; H. F. 1258 firmamen . . . columen; Phaedra 
418 caeli sidus et noctis decus; Oct. 173 sidus . . . columen. 
The use of sidus in the last passage is explained by the applica- 
tion of the term to Claudius in Dial. 11, 13,1. Odes 3, 25, 10 ff. 
is the basis of H. O. 1054f. The description of Orpheus in 
this connection may combine Horace and Vergil Georg. 4, 455 ff. 
The way to the stars, H. O. 1980 (cf. Oct. 488), is the thought 
of Horace applied also to Hercules in Odes 3, 3, 9. 


5. Ovid. 


The birth of Seneca followed shortly after the death of Vergil 
and of Horace, and his youth fell within the period of the 
activity of Livy and of Ovid. For this reason the works of the 
latter must be counted as one of the formative influences on 
the style of Seneca. This is especially true as Ovid in the Hero- 
idea wrote of some of the characters afterwards presented in the 
tragedies. The poet is characterized in N. Q. 3, 27, 13 poetarum 
ingeniosissimus . . . ad pueriles ineptias reduxisset. Yet the 
two were congenial spirits, for both were sent into exile, perhaps 
for similar reasons, and in Seneca’s works are found more than a 
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score of quotations from the Metamorphoses, but only three from 
his other works. Immemor metae iuvenis paternae is used of 
Phaethon in Medea 603, and Phaedra 1098, describing the 
horses of Hippolytus, reproduces with slight change Metam. 2, 
202 ff. The four winds, Ag. 497 


adversus Euro Zephyrus et Boreae Notus 


may be compared with Tristia 1, 2, 27-30 where they are given 
in the same order. Compare Phaedra 1140, where the Corus 
takes the place of Zephyrus. The mention of Eurus in Ag. 503 


Eurus orientem movet 
Nabataea quatiens regna et Eoos sinus, 


is 8 metrical transformation of Metam. 1, 61 
Eurus ad auroram Nabataeaque regna recessit. 


The frozen sea trodden by Hercules, H. F. 539 calcavit freti 
terga rigentia, is suggested by Tristia 3, 10, 39 durum calcavi- 
mus aequor; cf. v. 31. The references to the Maeander, though 
differing in form, H. F. 687: Her. 9, 55-6, are both in connection 
with Hercules. The account of Achelous and Nessus in H. O. 
494; cf. wb. 303, goes back to Metam. 9, 1ff., unoque turpe 
subdidit cornu caput, v. 501, a variation of Metam. 9, 97 


et lacerum cornu mediis caput abdidit undis. 


The poisoned robe of Neseus, H. O. 720 missa palla est tabe 
Nessea inlita, differs but slightly from Her. 9, 165 inlita Nesseo 
misi tibi texta veneno. Compare Phasiaca coniunx, H. O. 954; 
cf. Ag. 121, with Phasias . . . puella, Ex Ponto 3, 3, 80, and 
virtus in astra tendit, 1b. 1980; cf. H. F. 441, with tendit in 
erdua virtus, Ex Ponto 2, 2, 113. The declaration H. O. 987 
error a culpa vacat is the burden of the wailing of Ovid in his 
exile; see Tristia 1, 2, 98. Medea 223 ff. hoc reges habent | 
magnificum ... prodesse miseris is the thought expressed in 
different words, Ex Ponto 2, 9, 11 regia . . . res est succurrere 
lapsis ; cf. Seneca Dial. 7, 24, 3; 9, 1, 12. The closing strains 
of the chorus in Thy. 401 

illi mors gravis incubat, 

qui notus nimis omnibus, 

ignotus moritur sibi, 
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is the reverse of Tristia 3, 4, 25 bene qui latuit, bene vixit. The 
reference to the dying swan is the same in Phaedra 307: Tristia 
5, 1,11. Compere Tristia 3, 12, 18 cedunt verbosi garrula bella 
fori, with H. F. 174, rabiosa fori iurgia vendens | improbus 
iras et verba locat. Here the idea expressed by fort is altogether 
Roman. In the Octavia 406 ff. is an account of the early ages 
following Metam. 1, 1265 ff., and there is a similar touch in Phae- 
dra 533 ff.; cf. Ep. 90, 37 and 95, 13 ff. 


C. Adaptations from Seneca’s Tragedies. 


1. Lucan. 


The Roman fiber in the tragedies is shown, not only by the 
utilization of the material of others, but also of their material 
by others. While it is possible that when there is a resemblance 
between a statement in the tragedies and one in some later work 
it may be due to the use of some lost work of Seneca, yet either 
derivation would be evidence of the recognition of its Roman 
character. There is a family resemblance between the tragedies 
and the Pharsalia of Lucan, showing that both writers had con- 
sidered the same poetical pictures. Some of the resemblances 
have their origin in previous writers, but it is still a matter of 
interest that both Seneca and Lucan should have seized on the 
same expression, or at least the same so far as differences of 
meter admitted sameness. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucain, pp. 
242 ff., presents points of resemblance, and, p. 250, leaves unde- 
cided the question of which was the borrower. But as the simi- 
lar portrayal of Caesar, Cato and Pompey had been fixed in the 
prose works of Seneca before the writing of the Pharsalia, we 
must hold that it was Lucan who was the borrower. We find in 
Seneca Ep. 94, 65 unum ante se ferre non potuit, and Ag. 260 
nec regna socium ferre nec taedae sciunt. This sentiment is 
expressed by Lucan 1, 92 nulla fides regni sociis. He also has 
Seneca’s thought in 1, 125 nec quemquam iam ferre potest Cae- 
sarve priorem | Pompeiusve parem. Florus 4, 2, 14; 4, 2, 30 has 
the same declaration, which may have come from Livy, or have 
been added to the Epitome from Lucan. The statement Tr. 915 
causam ... tueri iudice infesto reminds one of what is said 
about Caesar and Pompey by Lucan 1, 127. 
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The work of the Argo, Medea 335 ff. 


bene dissaepti foedera mundi 
traxit in unum Thessala pinus, 


is enlarged in Lucan 3, 193 ff. 

inde lacessitum primo mare, cum rudis Argo 

miscuit ignotas temerato litore gentes 

primaque cum ventis pelagique furentibus undis 

composuit mortale genus, fatisque per illam 

accessit mors una ratem. 
The description of a storm, Lucan 5, 593 ff., cf. 9, 319 ff., is 
somewhat like that in Ag. 490 ff., both containing the expres- 
sion decimus fluctus. Seneca, however, includes a verse from 
Ovid Metam. 1, 61, which he quotes N. Q. 5, 16,1. It is notice- 
able that the Corus is the wind most frequently mentioned by 
Lucan, and is on a par with the Eurus in the tragedies; cf. Thy. 
578 Bruttium Coro feriente pontum, the transformation of a 
line in Horace Odes 2, 16, 23 agente nimbos . . . Euro. There 
is a reference to the Black Sea in H. F. 545 

stat pontus vicibus mobilis annuis 

navem nunc facilis, nunc equitem pati. 
Ovid Tristia 3, 10, 31-2 is the source of the facts, but the form 
is a copy of Horace Odes 4, 8, 7. 

Protinus radios locus | admisit omnes, says Seneca in H. O. 
1634, and Lucan 3, 444 has admisere diem, in the description 
of a similar grove, some phases of which are like the grove 
drawn in Thy. 651. Here aleo will be placed the allusion in 
Lucan 7, 807 


erige congestas Oetaeo robore silvas. 


The geographical information in H. O. 1159 is especially notice- 
able. 

vincet ecopulos inde Typhoeus 

et Tyrrhenam feret Inarimen, 

feret Aetnaeos inde caminos 

ecindetque latus montis aperti, 

nondum Enceladus fulmine victus. 


Compare with this the similes in Lucan 5, 99 


ceu Siculus flammis urguentibus Aetnam 
undat apex, Campana fremens ceu saxa vaporat 
conditus Inarimes eeterna mole Typhoeus. 
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The day of doom is mentioned in H. O. 1107 mundo cum 
veniet dies. In Lucan 1, 73 it is suprema hora | anticum 
repetens iterum chaos. Notice also the passage in Thy. 881 
beginning in nos aetas ultima venit. Lucan 3, 40 has mors 
ipsa nihil, an idea which was borrowed from Seneca (Fr. 28, 
Haase), post mortem omnia finiuntur, etiam ipsa, and Tr. 407 
{ipsa mors nihil]. Jocasta’s words in Phoen. 7 


hoc leve est quod sum nocens, feci nocentes, 
are slightly varied in Lucan 8, 137 
sed iam satis est fecisse nocentes. 


Lucan 6, 442 has a reference to the collection of herbs portrayed 
by Seneca in Medea 723 ff. Seneca perhaps wrote in Medea 376 


[Indus gelidum potat Araxen 
Abbin Persae Rhenumque bibunt], 


which is better put in Lucan 7, 188 Armeniumgue bibit Ro- 
manus Araxen. In Phaedra 501 edax livor seeks not the lowly 
man; in Lucan 1, 288 it is put livor edax tibi cuncta negat. 
Two verbal tidbite will be mentioned. Thy. 576; Tr. 335; Ag. 
617: Lucan 1, 249 alta pax; and sub ictu in Thy. 645; Phoen. 
168 sceleris: Lucan 5, 728 fortunae. 


2. Other Writers. 


Seneca Dial. 10, 13, 1 and Curtius 10, 9, 3 agree in the use 
of sidus, and also Ep. 56, 9 and 7, 1, 4 of otii vitia negotio 
discuti, “ills of idleness killed by business.” Compare also the 
account of the wounding of Alexander in Ep. 59, 12 and Curt. 
8, 10, 27 ff., where Seneca gives the words of Alexander in direct 
discourse, Curtius with dixisse fertur. As the facts given by 
Seneca are evidently not copied from Curtius, the verbal resem- 
blances may be held to be due to copying or adaptation by 
Curtius in harmony with his persistent practice of variational 
quotation ; see A. J. P. 36, 412 ff. Ep. 59, 12 gentes ne finitimis 
quidem satis notas is in Curt. 7, 3, 5, and slightly changed in 
Tr. 303 

magnumque terrae nomen ignotae audient. 


Curt. 10, 5, 35 says of fortuna, quam solus omnium mortalium 
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in potestate habuit, a sentiment not unlike that in Medea 523 
fortuna eemper omnis infra me atetit. 


Horace Sat. 1, 1, 68 Tantalus .. . captat is used in Thy. 2 
avido fugaces ore captantem cibos. The same verb is in Ep. 
72, 8 canem .. . frusta aperto ore captantem, but, because of 
the association, the passage in the tragedy would seem a better 
basis for Curt. 4, 7, 14 and 4, 16, 12 aquam hianti ore cap- 
tantes. There is a similar use of in limine, H. F. 1140 vitae: 
Curt. 6, 3, 16 victoriae; 9, 2, 26 operum. The use of precarto 
is noticeable, as it is found in the precept Thy. 214 ubicumque 
tantum honesta dominanti licent | precario regnatur, and Curt. 
6, 3, 6; 9, 2, 34; 10, 2, 15, in speeches of Alexander. Curt. 
6, 3, 6 iugum rigida cervice subeuntibus barbaris is parallel to 
Ep. 71, 25 onera rigida cervice sustollat, and in poetical form 
Thy. 933 pondera regni | non inflexa cervice pati. 

The writings of Tacitus are permeated with material drawn 
from Seneca, and there seem to be some touches from the tra- 
gedies. H. F. 390 quid matres loquar | passas et ausas scelera 
is like Germ. 18, 11 passuram ausuramque, both in the gender 
and in the arrangement of the words; cf. Hist. 2, 46, 5 passuros 
ausurosque. Compare Thy. 533 liceat in media mihi | latere 
turba, with Agr. 40, 16 turbae servientium inmixtus est. 

Though Maternus rose to prominence during the reign of 
Nero, Dial. de Orat. 11, 8, and must have been associated with 
Seneca, he does not seem to have drawn any of his discussion 
from the latter, though he has, 1b. 12, 26, Medea Ovidii aut 
Varii Thyestes. However, as a curious rhetorical coincidence, 
compare the ending of the Thyestes with that of the Dialogus. 


Thyestes: Vindices aderunt dei. | his puniendum vota te tradunt mea. 
Atreus: te puniendum liberis trado tuis. 


The Dialogus closes as follows : 
(Maternus) : ego te poetis, Messalla autem antiquariis criminabimur. 
(Mesealla): at ego vos rhetoribus et scholasticis. 


We may assume that Martial had the admiration of a fellow- 
Spaniard for Seneca whose writings were before him in his early 
years. Though writing for an entirely different purpose, Martial 
has here and there a note borrowed from Seneca. Each had an 
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independent wish for quiet, as is shown by Thy. 393 me dulcis 
saturet quies, and Mart. 7, 42, 4 placet alta quies. Compare 
H. F. 203 certa sedet | sordida parvae fortuna domus with Mart. 
10, 96, 4 


et repetam saturae sordida rure casae. 


See also Phoen. 231 parva me abscondat casa, and H. QO. 124 
sordidae . . . casae. Both set forth the same contrast with the 
casa: H. F. 174 [htc clamosi] | rabiosa fori iurgia vendens, and 
Mart. 10, 53, 1 clamosi gloria circi; and 5, 16, 6 vendere verba. 
There is pleasure when, H. F. 159, sentit tremulum linea piscem: 
Mart. 3, 58, 27 tremulave captum linea trahit piscem, cf. 1, 55, 
10 et piscem tremula salientem ducere saeta. The thought is the 
same in Oed. fr. 146 morte prohiberi haud queo, and Mart. 
1, 42, 3 mortem non posse negari. Compare Tr. 251 didicitque 
Achilles et dea gnatos mori, with Mart. 5, 64, 5 cum doceant 
ipsos posse perire deos. The most interesting of all the parallels 
as pieces of phraseology are Thy. 307 
leve est miserias ferre, perferre est grave, 
and Mart. 9, 68, 10 


nam vigilare leve est, pervigilare grave eat. 


IV. CHRONOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Thy. 142 notior | nulla est Ioniis fabula navibus seems to be 
placed too soon after the event. As the Hercules Furens is 
timed after the return of Hercules with Cerberus (see vv. 787 ff. ; 
and 837), the item in v. 763 


kerretque mensas avida Phineas avis 


is interesting, though in point of time the mention of Phineus 
may be better suited for the chorus in Thy. 154 Phineis avibus 
praeda fugacior. But why ask for a definite chronology in the 
cloudland of myth? Juno in H. F. 18 during the lifetime of 
Theseus, mentions Ariadne among the vetera odia; H. F. 390 
shows that Megara knew of the sons of Oedipus, and Medea 
780 that the death of Hercules had already taken place. 
Geographical knowledge had greatly widened between the days 
of the actors and the time of Seneca. The Greeks under Alex- 
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ander had advanced into the East; the Romans had followed 
his course, and had also explored the West, so that they were 
acquainted with many places unknown to Hecuba, or Phaedra. 
It may be conventionally proper to assign to Medea some re- 
marks about the country between Colchis and Corinth, and it is 
supposable that Hercules was intimately acquainted with Africa 
and Spain, and had communicated his knowledge to others. All 
items referring to these places may be conventionally proper ; 
as a matter of fact, Seneca had learned much from Mela, as well 
as from his own investigations; see Fragmenta VI, VII, VIII, 
Haase. Because of this, many items represent the knowledge 
of Seneca, rather than that of the actors. Lands, rivers and 
mountains are mentioned with the exactness of Roman informa- 
tion, and we shall present them as a Roman, rather than a 
Grecian, element in the tragedies. Noticeable is a piece of con- 
ventional geography, Phaedra 8 scandite colles semper canos | 
nive Riphaea. Lucan 4, 118 has Riphaeas hic solve nives. The 
ultimate source of both statements is Vergil Georg. 4, 518 


arvaque Riphaeis numquam viduata pruinis. 


Several points were certainly associated in the tradition with 
the activities of Hercules. The mention of Calpe in H. 0. 
1244; 1257; 1573, of the Pyrenees in Phaedra 74, is appro- 
priate, and especially of Geryon, H. F. 236 pastor triformis 
litoris Tartesii. Remarkably definite is Medea 729 

nomenque terris qui dedit Beetis suis 
Hesperia pulsans maria languenti vado, 


and also Thy. 354 unda Tagus aurea | claro devehit alveo; cf. 
H. F. 1332. The reference to this river, however, is proper for 
Lucan 7, 755 quidquid Tagus expuit auri. We find in Medea 
590 ubi impellit Rhodanus profundum, and we have no reason 
to doubt the fact, for the celestial Hercules declared, Seneca 
Ludus 7, 2, 11, Rhodanus ingens amne praerapido fluit. With 
equal certainty we may assign other items to his experience, 
either south of, or on, the Mediterranean. Phaedra 64 shows 
that Hippolytus had learned of Gaetulos . . . leones, and also, 
ib. 356, of Poeni leones. H. O. 1256 mentions the Maurum 
__ . Jitus and we find in i. 1109 quicquid per Libyam iacet | et 
sparsus Garamans tenet; cf. Phaedra 73. It is not unduly 
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stressing the influence of Hercules to assign to him the authority 
for the remark Medea 684 ferventis . . . harena Libyae, a fact 
that might seem foreign to the knowledge of a Grecian ποτ, 
but proper for Lucan 1, 367 per calidas Libyae sitientis harenas. 
As Hercules preceded Ulysses it must have been he who first 
told of the wonders of Aetna, of Scylla and Charybdis, and of 
whatever else is given of Sicilian scenes. We might rightly 
ascribe to Ulysses what is said of the Albis(?), and especially 
the item, Medea 715 


aut quos sub axe frigido sucos legunt 

lucis Suebae nobiles Hercyniis. 
This might be a tenable supposition if the words were not 
assigned to a character who lived before Ulysses. 

How familiar the early Greeks were with the Alani, Thy. 630; 
the Batanae, H. Ο. 160; the Dahae, Thy. 370; 603; the Getae, 
the Parthi and the Persae “ quaerere distuli, nec scire fas est 
omnia.” Certainly the location of the Amazons on the Ther- 
modon was known more definitely after the days of Clitarchus, 
and this is probably true of the Hydaspes gemmifer, Medea 728, 
as well as of sub aeterna nive | Hyrcana tellus. Seneca may 
have learned from Roman traders in the East about the Ar- 
menian lion, Thy. 732, and tiger, H. O. 245, and also the tigris 
. - - Gangetica, Oed. 464; cf. Thy. 707; compare Mart. Spect. 
1, 18, 2 tigris, ab Hyrcano gloria rara iugo. 

Italian geographical terms were certainly more familiar to 
Seneca than to the actors. This is true of Thy. 497 sagax ... 
Umber, though it may not be true of Phaedra 34 acres... 
Molossos. Perhaps the Sicanians had moved to Sicily before the 
days of Hercules, so that there is justification for H. O. 1365 
quae tanta nubes flamma Sicanias secat. The references to the 
Ausonian sea, Medea 356 and 411, are by actors preceding 
Ulysses. 

The words Fescenninus, Medea 113, and quirttibus, Thy. 396, 
are entirely Roman, and the references to Thessalian charms 
conventionally so, after the Thessalis venenis of Horace Odes 
1, 27, 21. However, the terms used are slightly different: 
Phaedra 429 cantus; ἐδ. 799 carmina, and Medea 794 minis. 
Another interesting touch is Phaedra 360 lucae boves. The 
remarks of the nutriz in Phaedra 461 ff. in regard to pruning 
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would be suitable for a Roman Cato. H. O. 703 quarum feriunt 
sipara nubes, and Medea 327 alto | rubicunda tremunt sipara 
velo, refer to a practice in the days of Seneca. He comments 
in Ep. 77, 1 ff. on the use by Alexandrine ships of the stparum, 
quod in alto omnes habent naves, alto being the common term. 
Lucan 5, 429 also speaks of this topsail. Thy. 608 and Oed. fr. 
103 give ius . . . necis atque vitae, a fundamental Roman legal 
principle, as the prerogative of a king. 
There are two passages referring to the wearing of ear-rings. 

H. O. 662 

coniunx modico nupta marito 

non disposito clara monili 


' gestat pelagi dona rubentis 
nec gemmiferas detrahit aures 
lapis Eoa lectus in unda. 


There is a similar thought in Phaedra 399 


nec niveus lapis 
deducat aures Indici donum maris. 
odore crinis sparsus Assyrio vacet. 


This is Seneca’s contrast with Roman social conditions, as is 
shown by the question, Dial. 7, 17, 2, quare uxor tua locupletis 
domus censum auribus gerit? cf. Petronius 67. The second 
line from {he Phaedra is an adaptation of Horace Odes 2, 11, 16 
Assyriaque nardo | uncti. 

The warriors are roused by the classicum, Thy. 574 silet mur- 
mur grave classicorum ; follow the aqutla, Phoen. 28; fight with 
Roman weapons and protect themselves with Roman armor. 
Phaedra 116 shows that the gaesum was known, though it is 
supposed to be a Gallic weapon. Thy. 491 plagis tenetur clausa 
dispositis fera has a Roman tinge, and in general the method of 
hunting is the same. Phaedra 32 ff. gives the details, not unlike 
those in Horace Epode 2. 


V. SumMMmakrRY. 


The general view of life is the same for Seneca the philosopher 
as for Seneca the writer of tragedies. In both fields he gives 
the same view of the earliest and the latest days, of the king, 
both actual and philosophical, of the high and the lowly, and of 
other phases of life. The ethical and the political tone is the 
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same for his prose as for his tragedies, and in the latter are a 
number of passages which accurately describe conditions under 
the emperors, especially under Nero. After making proper al- 
lowance for changes due to metrical requirements, the rhetorical 
color may be considered the same in both sets of works. This is 
especially noticeable in the adaptations from previous writers; 
Vergil, Horace and Ovid furnish many an item for both. As 
Seneca utilized the work of other writers, so later writers utilized 
his, and as he gathered Roman material from his predecessors, 
so his successors gathered from him. 


R. B. Sreexe. 
VaNDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TEXNXESSER. 


II1—SECARE PARTIS: 


THE EARLY ROMAN LAW OF EXECUTION AGAINST 
A DEBTOR. 


In ancient days, the way of the borrower was hard everywhere, 
but apparently nowhere so hard as in the Rome of the fifth cen- 
tury B. c., when, if the Twelve Tables really say what they have 
long been supposed to say, a duly adjudicated debtor, if he failed 
to pay the judgment or get it paid, might have been killed by his 
creditor or sold into foreign slavery, or, if there were several 
creditors, might have been cut into pieces by them in proportion 
to their shares. 

That is drastic enough to satisfy Shylock, or the typical mort- 
gagee of early American melodrama. And it is not merely 
cruel, but it becomes grotesque, when we note the provision that "Ὁ 
the dissecting creditors are not to be held too strictly to keep 
the due ratio of their conflicting claims. If the Romans at any 
stage of their development had such ea law, they were less re- 
moved from savagery than their admirers have liked to believe. 
For that reason Renaissance scholars refused to believe it. 
Modern writers, on the other hand, have hastened with some 
heat to affirm their belief in it, lest they be accused of sentimen- 
tality in their historical attitude. Niebuhr, for example, was 
quite sure that even the attempt to question that interpretation 
was a sign of Unwahrhett und Verkehrtheit, “falsehood and 
perversity,” on the part of the questioner.* 

We derive our information chiefly from Gellius, who repre- 
sents Favorinus and Sextus Caecilius discussing the matter in 
detail in the first chapter of his 20th book. Caecilius gives first 
the substance, then the text, of the XII Tables (i, 43-45) regu- 
lating the process of executing judgment against a condemned 
debtor. There were first thirty days of grace, evidently — 
although the law does not say so—to give him an opportunity 
of getting the money due either from the sale of his property 
or from his friends. He might then be arrested by his credi- 


1 Niebuhr, Rim. Gesch. ii, 670. Cf. Puchta, Institutionen, ii, 179, 
Anm. n. 
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tor, and brought before the praetor, where he is adjudged to 
the custody of the creditor as an addictus and held straightly 
confined. Gellius goes on as follows: 


Now, in the interval there was a privilege of compromising the claim, 
and unless a compromise was reached, debtors were kept in chains sixty 
days. Within these sixty days, they were brought to the comitium before 
the praetor three market days in succession (trinis nundinis continuis), 
and public proclamation was made of the amount of the judgment. 
And on the third market day, they were capitally punished or were sold 
into foreign slavery across the Tiber. But (the legislators), as I have 
said, the better to establish the binding character of obligations, made 
this form of capital punishment a dreadful thing by a display of pecu- 
liar severity and by surrounding it with new terrors. For if there 
were more than one creditor to whom the debtor was adjudged, they 
permit the creditors to cut up and divide the body of the man so con- 
demned. And indeed I shall cite the very words of the law, lest you 
suppose that I am seeking to avoid the odium of doing so. They are 
as follows: On the third market day, let them cut the parts. If they 
eat more or less, the law will not take account of it. (Tertiis nundinis 
partis secanto: Si plus minusve secuerunt, se fraude esto.) 


Gellius goes on to argue that the very atrocity of this pro- 
cedure proved that it was never meant to be taken seriously. 
He says very emphatically that he never heard or read of any 
man being so dealt with. And in this he is confirmed by all 
the other ancient writers who hold the same view of the mean- 
ing of these words — Quintilian,? Dio Cassius,® Tertullian.‘ 
All hasten to add that the provision was contrary to public feel- 
ing and that it quickly became obsolete. 

What do the words partis secanto mean? Mr. Buckler in the 
Yorke Prize Essay, Contract in Roman Law, says,5 “ We should 
@ priori translate thus: ‘ On the third market day, let the credi- 
tors cut up and divide the debtor’s body.’” I am not altogether 
sure that the translation is really a priori, and not rather a 


*Quintilian, Inst. Or. 3, 6, 84, sunt enim quaedam non laudabilia 
natura, sed iure concessa, ut in duodecim tabulie, debitoris corpus inter 
creditores dividi licuit, quam legem mos publicus repudiavit. 

*Dio Cassius, fr. 17, 8. 

*Tertullian, Apologet. 4. Sed et iudicatos retro in partes eecari a 
creditoribus leges erant. Consensu tamen publico crudelitas postea 
erasa est et in pudoris notam capitis poena conversa. Bonorum adhi- 
bite proscriptio euffundere maluit hominis sanguinem quam effundere. 

* Buckler, Contract in Roman Lew, p. 49. 
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posteriori by some seventeen hundred years. That is, Mr. Buck- 
ler thinks that this is the first translation that would occur to 
him, because he knows how Gellius and the others understood 
it. However, most modern Romanists are in full agreement 
with Mr. Buckler, and it cannot be denied that their position 
is a strong one. 

Yet the strength lies principally in one fact—in the age of 
this interpretation. It is as old as Quintilian. In Quintilian’s 
time, commentaries on the XII Tables were still being vigor- 
ously written by lawyers, who treated the Decemviral legislation 
much as Magna Carta was treated by American and English 
lawyers in the last four centuries. Marcus Fabius is distinctly 
not to be despised from any point of view, but his judgment 
as to what Latin words meant that were written nearly five 
hundred years before he was born, is not infallible. If it were 
Livy or Cicero, the evidence would be measurably stronger, for 
the practise of memorizing the XII Tables was still extant in 
Cicero’s boyhood—Cicero himself had learned them,*—but men 
had ceased to do so for a century and a half in Quintilian’s time. 
We do not accept Quintilian’s authority as conclusive as to a 
vexed passage in the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil.’ His opinion 
has great weight, but it is something less than final. And of 
course, what is said of him, applies with much greater force to 
Gellius, to Tertullian, to Dio Cassius. If we should reach the 
conclusion that partts secanto did not mean what they believed 
it meant, the fact of their opinion serves only to establish the 
inveterate character of the error. 

_There is one other element of strength in the prevailing 
opinion. That is, the weakness of the view that is generally 
advanced to replace it. There have always been those who un- 
derstood secare parits as the division, not of the debtor’s body, 
but of his property. The eminent Bynkershoekius so under- 
stood it in the 16th century,® and the learned Burmannius °— 
we read—was properly exercised over the ineptitude of the 


* Cicero, De Legg. ii, 9, 59. 

*Vergil, ἘΠ]. 4, 62. Quintilian, Inst. Or. 9, 3, 8. 

* Bynkershoek, Observat. jur. Rom. 1, 1. 

*Burmann, cited in Spalding’s Quintilian, Inst. Or. 3, 6, 84. 
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temerarious Capperronerius who ventured to dispute the ques- 
tion with that great man—quo ineptior videtur sedulttas Cap- 
perronert tantum virum redarguere conanits. Many others since 
that time have found the version of Gellius too hard to accept, 
but in most cases because they were loath to ascribe to their 
Romans so barbarous a practice. 

Now, the seizure of a debtor’s property to pay his debts is 
common to-day. It certainly happened very early in Roman 
legal history. Can secare partis have meant that? Mr. Buckler 
says emphatically “‘'No”;*° and he is a type of most modern 
investigators. “In ancient law,” he tells us, “it was not the 
property of the debtor but his person that was responsible for 
his debts.” Execution against the property we are to under- 
stand is always a later refinement. 

That, however, is by no means so certain. It is a common 
practice among peoples we call primitive—and apparently was 
so in many parts of the world in ancient times—that a man 
whose property was kept from him might retaliate by entering 
the detainer’s house and taking an equivalent amount by force 
from the latter. It is a form of the talion. It is self-help— 
not a legal but a pre-legal procedure—but we know that law at 
first intends rather to limit and regulate occasions for self-help 
than to abolish them. There is consequently no general and 
theoretical objection to swpposing that the parts here to be cut 
are chattels and not living bodies. But there is a special objec- 
tion that seems to me conclusive. We find, as has been said, 
this form of talion in many places and times. We find execu- 
tion against the person in various types of primitive law. -@at 


* Buckler, Contract in Roman Law, pp. 50-51. 

“The talion in cases of bodily injury is sufficiently well-known. It 
is not so well known that in cases of theft, that is, the invasion of 
property-rights, retaliation in kind was permitted. The injured party 
was to help himeelf to an equal or larger part of the wrongdoer’s goods. 
That is the case among the Maoris, the Malays, many Indian tribes 
of America, many African tribes and the Kirghizes. (Cf. the references 
in MacCulloch, Crimes and Punishments (Savage and Primitive), 
Hastings Enc. of Rel. and Ethics, iv, 256.) There ie no difference in 
early Roman law between wrongs arising out of delict and out of 
breach of contract, and certainly none in the way of enforcing redreas 
for these wrongs. 
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we do not find both. Now it is clear that by the XII Tables, 
the debtor is addtctus—which is at least a qualified slavery—to 
the creditor, thirty days after judgment. That is to say, since 
he cannot pay, his body pays the debt in that his working 
capacity or his monetary value is seized in compensation, even 
if it is not used at once. But if this form of satisfaction is 
given, the claim is gone. There was no assessment of the man’s 
_ value which was deductible from the total amount of his debts. 
There is accordingly no claim left to satisfy against the goods. 
If we must reject the commonly offered alternative for Gellius’ 
interpretation, it will be for this reason, and not because execu- 
tion against the property cannot possibly have been known as 
early as 450 8. ©. 

Other explanations have been urged. There is a character- 
istically contorted one offered by Voigt in his huge treatise on 
the XII Tables.1* There are others of varying plausibility, 
which are all collected in Muirhead’s Historical Introduction 
to the Private Law of Rome.™* But before suggesting one of 
these, or a new one, it might be well to note the difficulties in 
the usual view, quite apart from the sentimental considerations 
that may have moved the erudite Bynkershockius and the pon- 
derous Burmannius. 

First of all, such a form of execution is practically unique. 
It is really found nowhere else. That this is not apparent at 
once is due principally to one fact. We think of Shylock’s 
pound of flesh and are satisfied that in that we have a parallel 
to the practise legalized by the XII Tables. And since every- 
one knows the Merchant of Venice, the atrocity of cutting into 
a man’s body in order to pay his debt, while shocking enough, 
does not seem altogether strange. Now, I take it hard that 
after Shakespeare has irremediably distorted our views of Eng- 
lish history, he shall also be allowed to corrupt our law. There- 
fore I should like to emphasize the fact—obvious upon the least 
consideration—that Shylock’s pound of flesh is not really like 
this procedure at all. The penalty he exacts is one that the 
parties have agreed to in advance. It is a matter of covenant. 
Such agreements have been made and enforced in many parts 


Ὁ Voigt, Zwdlf Tafeln, ii, 361. 
1 Muirhead, Hist. Introd. (3rd ed. Goudy-Grant), pp. 187-194. 
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of the world. It has always been hard to convince an obligee 
that his obligor meant seriously to carry out the promise 80 
glibly made. And among the many forms of security for this 
uncertain future occurrence, such penal stipulations are not 
infrequent. The eager promissor has pledged his dearest pos- 
sessions, his liberty or his body, and upon default these pledges 
were doubtless savagely and ruthlessly exacted. But it is wholly 
unique that such a pledge was tacit in every contract, that a 
defaulting debtor, as such, was, or could be, cut into fragments 
to give his creditor what can have been only the most illusory 
of satisfactions. 

That most learned, most short-tempered and most headstrong 
of jurists, Josef Kohler of Berlin, has collected a great number 
of parallels to partis secanto, in his extraordinary book, Shake- 
speare vor dem Forum der Jurtsprudenz.* But if we look at 
them closely, we shall find that they are practically all variants 
of the pound of flesh. They are instances of express stipulation. 
There is, however, one case that is not an instance of stipulation. 
In old Norse law,'® it seems, a creditor—a single creditor, be it 
noted—might seize his debtor and, if the man’s kin would not 
ransom him, might strike off parts of his body, taking care not 
to imperil his life at once. That does seem like partis secanto, 
in Quintilian’s sense. But the differences are marked and essen- 
tial. If we omit the fact that it is a single creditor that has 
this privilege, we have still to note that this thing could be done 
only if the addict deliberately and persistently refused to work, 
and thereby gradually satisfy the debt. It has been held with 
much plausibility that this punishment of a recalcitrant debtor 
was simply the right of castigation that a Norse master had 
generally over his slaves—a right that extended to killing them. 
An addict is not quite a slave, but as far as his subjection to 
the power of his creditor is concerned, is very much like a slave. 
But even if that should not be so, the Norse practise has quite 
different presuppositions. It assumes a subsidiary liability for 
each individual on the part of the kin. That has often been 
asserted for Roman society, but there is not the slightest evi- 


* Kohler, Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurispr. pp. 8 sq.; id. Das 
Recht als Kulturerscheinung, p. 17. 
* Kohler, Shakespeare, etc., pp. 30 aq. 
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dence that it ever existed. And again, it is after all merely an 
example of forcing the payment of ransom by methods used 
among pirates and highwaymen from time immemorial. It is 
quite natural to find it in a Viking society. But for Rome, 
these presuppositions fail. There is no clan or family liability. 
Nor could the dismemberment have served the purpose of put- 
ting pressure on the addict’s kin. There is nothing to show 
that at Rome he could be ransomed as a matter of right, even 
if his kinsmen wished to do so. The very contrary appears. 
It is stated that vindication may take place any time within the 
thirty days of grace, the triginta dtes tusti. At the end of that 
period, he becomes addict to the creditor, and then apparently 
the matter is one exclusively for adjustment between the two. 
If no adjustment takes place, the creditor may turn the quasi- 
slavery of addiction into a real slavery—or if we follow the 
usual interpretation, may kill the debtor—at any time within 
sixty days. This however is subject to the proviso of due public 
notice of such an intention, by three successive announcements. 
Evidently the public proclamation at the market day serves the 
same purpose as modern recording acts. If the sixty days ex- 
pire without such notice of intention, we must infer that the 
creditor has lost, by his laches, the power of acquiring property 
in the person of his debtor. Accordingly, the Norse custom, 
which is the only close parallel, does not after all explain what 
partts secanto means. Whatever it does mean, it is something 
quite different from what was done in Norway. 

If the first difficulty with taking the words as Quintilian took 
them is that the practice is wholly anomalous, a second difficulty 
is that it involves an act profoundly at variance with Roman 
ideas. Mutilation as a part of ritual was common in Western 
Asia, somewhat less common in Greece, and so extremely rare 
in ancient Rome that it is practically non-existent.’* Bodily 
disfigurement, as such, produced in Roman minds a horror 
which it is difficult for us to follow sympathetically. We may 
remember the shudder of repulsion with which the great-hearted 
Aeneas observed the unmerited disgrace of his friend and kins- 
man.'? In later imperial times, when with the Severan dynasty 


%* Mommeen, Rim. Strafrecht, pp. 980 eq. 
 Vergil, Aen. vi, 494-499. 
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Rome became more and more orientalized, bodily mutilation be- 
came frequent as punishment.'® But early Rome knew nothing 
of it, except as a military punishment for deserters and camp 
thieves.*® The provision in the Twelve Tables as to bodily in- 
jury, δὶ membrum rupsit . . . talto esto, I think, makes it clear 
that mutilation, as a regular form of punishment, was unheard 
of. An injury resulting in the loss of any part of the body, 
whether the injury was wilful or accidental, permitted talion, 
just as talion is permitted in Leviticus, eye for eye, limb for 
limb and tooth for tooth.*° That was not due to the actual 
amount of wrong done. The breaking of a limb, which did not 
result in actual dismemberment, allowed no talion. And yet 
it is clear that this latter injury might be vastly more serious 
than, let us say, the loss of portion of an ear. It was the char- 
acter of the injury and the intense religious shock it gave 
Romans that is controlling. We need not stop to inquire into 
the nature of the religious ideas at the bottom of this feeling. 
Talion was allowed in all cases of mutilation, intentional or not, 
great or emall, because of the exceptional character of this 
wrong, and the consequent feeling that, unless the victim con- 
sented to composition, nothing but putting the wrong-doer and 
the wronged upon an exact par, could possibly be adequate. 

Nor can the sectto we have been discussing, be understood 
as a form of talion. Logically talion under such cases ought 
to be what we are told this was not, namely, execution against 
the property. Loss of goods is not paralleled by loss of portions 
of the body. 

Accordingly, what Quintilian supposed the Twelve Tables to 
say, is something unique, not only in the Roman legal system 
of any period, but in legal systems generally; and is further 
an act which would have violently shocked the religious—or 
superstitious—prejudices of the time. 

The next objection to the common view of partis secanto is 
one that must be offered with hesitation and urged with diff- 


Ὁ Mommeen, Rim. Strafrecht, p. 982. Augustinus, Ep. 1383 (p. 396 
M.). Justinian, Novellae, 42, 1, 2. 

* Momansen, ibid. Val. Max. 2, 7, 12. Livy, 23, 33, 1. Frontinus, 
Strat. 4, 1, 16. 

* Leviticus, 24, 17-22. Exod. 21, 23-25. Deut. 19, 19-21. 
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dence. It is the argumentum ex stlenito. Quintilian is the 
first of extant writers to give this meaning to these words. But 
for five hundred years before Quintilian, the provision was 
known and we have no inconsiderable records of Roman history 
of that period. Apparently no one thinks this most extraordi- 
nary statute worth mentioning. Now, mere silence is dubious 
evidence of anything. Yet even in the Anglo-American system 
of law in which it is particularly contemned, it is not wholly 
without probative force.?! Where the circumstances are such 
that a fact, if it existed, would almost surely have been men- 
tioned, a failure to mention it may be considered with other 
facts, in order to determine whether it really existed. And such 
circumstances are to be found. For example, Livy (6, 11), 
writing a century before Quintilian, ascribes to Marcus Manlius 
the words, acriores quippe aeris alient stimulos esse, qui non 
egestatem modo atque ignominiam minentur, sed nervo ac vin- 
culis corpus liberum territent, Manlius is represented as stir- 
ring up the needy populace, by inveighing against the ferocious 
law of debt. He uses words which seem to refer to the Twelve 
Tables directly. Would he have omitted this much more hor- 
rible thing that threatened the corpus liberum? Again in 6, 
31, another plebeian agitator denounces the virtual slavery of the 
Roman debtor. This would have been an excellent occasion to 
refer to the savage privilege of patrician creditors. But Livy 
does not mention it. 

Livy has left us a relatively large body of writings in the 
course of which the Twelve Tables are described in detail and 
often alluded to.2* Cicero also, in the generation before Livy, 
has frequent occasion to mention debts and execution and Roman 
institutions, as well as the Twelve Tables particularly. He was 
a lawyer and a good one—and he had known the Twelve Tables 
by heart since boyhood. It is hard to believe that, if Livy and 
Cicero had understood the Twelve Tables in this sense, their 
silence is accidental. Either they concealed the fact, or the pro- 
vision was repealed so early that it did not seem worthy of men- 


= Cf. Jones on Evidence (2nd ed.), sec. 289. Chase-Stephens, Digest 
of Law of Evidence, pp. 25, 72, 75. Wigmore on Evidence, I, sec. 160: 
State ve. Delaney, 92 Iowa 467. 

™ Livy, ii, 34-57. 
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tion. It is clear that any motive for concealment would go far 
to rebut any possible presumption from their silence. And it is 
not to be denied that patriotic men in a time of advanced moral 
feeling might have wished to suppress a discreditable and obso- 
lete institution of their ancestors. But the Twelve Tables could 
not be suppressed. Everybody knew them or could know them. 
Anti-Roman Greek writers, of whom there were not few, would 
eagerly have seized upon this provision to establish the essen- 
tial barbarity of Romans, and men like Livy and Cicero would 
have been forced to offer some defense. Livy himself, distinctly 
an apologete, often enough mentions ancient and discreditable 
things and explains them. There were so many pleas possiblé. 
The age of the decemvirs was a hard and rude one. There was 
the wicked decemvir—that much maligned democrat Appius 
Claudius—on whom it could be foisted. There was the perhaps 
evil influence of the Asiatic Greek, Hermodorus of Ephesus. 
All these things could be offered in extenuation. 

Livy does not hesitate to speak of human sacrifices at Rome— 
mos minime Romanus, he calls it, but he does not seek to kill 
it by silence.?* He tells us of that bad business in Henna dur- 
ing the Second Punic war **—with reluctance and exculpation 
to be sure, but still with the uneasy consciousness that he has 
not quite explained it. His epitomator, Florus, states how 
Aquilius captured several cities by poisoning their water supply, 
which draws from him the cry nefas/, and he goes on, quae res 
ut maturam tta infamem fecit victoriam quippe cum contra fas 
deum moresque matorum . . . Romana arma vwolasset.* No, 
Roman writers do not uniformly neglect to notice barbarities 
which their people had outgrown. And where the thing was so 
striking and so unique, so certain to have been made the topic 
of hostile criticism, the silence of five hundred years is hard to 
understand. 

Poets perhaps are not competent witnesses in matters like 
this, but saving an exception by the defense, we might cite the 
verse of Ennius 


cum nihil horridius umquam len ulla iubderet 


* Livy, xxii, 57, 6. “Livy, xxiv, 39. 
* Florus, Ep. T. Liv., xxxv. 
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of the burying alive of the Vestal Minucia.”* Could he have 
said that, with this provision in mind? And Ennius in 200 
B. C. must have known the Twelve Tables as a living code. He 
must have fully discussed them in his Annales, and his con- 
temporary and friend Sextus Aelius had written an exhaustive 
and authoritative commentary on them. 

Even the late writers who follow Quintilian, one of whom, 
Tertullian, has no reason for being tender of the reputation of 
long dead pagans, add that there was neither record nor tradi- 
tion of any debtor having actually been dismembered. That is 
itself a remarkable fact. For example, the Twelve Tables for- 
bade connubium between patricians and plebeians. Cicero men- 
tions this with indignation, but adds that it was soon repealed— 
as we know it was—by the lex Canuleia.2” Romans, like Eng- 
lishmen, tolerated outworn anomalies in their law, but like Eng- 
lishmen, they sooner or later repealed them. Apparently secare 
partis was never repealed, although other forms of execution 
grew up. Yet, except as repealed, the Twelve Tables were still 
law in the early empire. The abrogation of a specific statute 
by desuetude is called theoretically possible in the imperial 
period,?® but it was never a ready doctrine for Roman lawyers, 
and until Julian, would probably have been disputed. 

The strongest argument, accordingly, in favor of the accepted 
view is the statement of Quintilian. If, in addition, we had a 
prima facie case, if—that is, as Mr. Buckler says—the literal 
meaning of the words really was that the “creditors were to 
cut up and divide the debtor’s body,” little weight could be 
attached to most of what I have urged in the previous pages. 
But that precisely is not the case. All we read is tertts nun- 
dinis partis secanto. The words ‘body of the debtor’ are not 
there. They are supplied by the very interpretation here ques- 
tioned. Not only that, but the little word ‘in’ is surreptitiously 
introduced. Gellius and modern writers quote the phrase in 
the form given, but when they discuss it they cite is as though 
it read in partis. It is possible that secare partis alicuius ret 
is the same as secare aliquam rem in partis; but there is no 


* Ennius, Annales, V. (Orosius, 3, 9, δ.) 
* Cicero, De Rep. ii, 37, 63. ™ Julian, Dig. 1, 3, 32, 1. 
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other instance in Latin, as far as I can find, of such an ex- 
pression. 

There is therefore no prima facie case which Quintilian’s 
authority could confirm. On the contrary, prima facie, we 
should say that whatever secare partis does mean, it means some- 
thing different from secare aliquam rem in partis. 

The word secare was used in Roman law and literature in 
quite another connection, in the phrases bonorum sector, bono- 
rum sectio and the like. The meaning is so different that 
Pseudo-Asconius,?* Festus *° and Nonius* derive these terms 
from sequor and not at all from secare. In that they were 
probably wrong, but there is no real doubt what sector and sectto 
meant in these phrases. They referred to the public sale of 
property under certain special circumstances. Not only that, 
but the word bonorum was often omitted, so that sectio and 
sector are frequently found alone in this technical, but very 
familiar, sense.*? 

It is not a novel hypothesis that secare in the Twelve Tables 
refers to this practise of bonorum sectto, but except by Voigt, 
who thinks that the passage dealt with the claims of co-heirs, 
the details of bonorum sectio seem not to have been considered. 
Some seem to have confused sectto, in this sense, with the ordi- 
nary private sale of property at auction. It was not that. It 
was the public sale of public property. 

Property came into the hands of the state in two ways; as 
booty captured in war, and by confiscation. Except lands of a 
conquered community, the state neither did, nor could, use the 
goods so acquired, but sold them. The proper officer, the quaestor, 
either sold them at auction in separate items, or he could trans- 
fer to the highest bidders the right to sell them. That was far 
the more convenient method, and closely resembled the Roman 
method of farming the taxes. The bidders in these sales were 
called the sectores. 

To us, there seems no difference in these two methods. In 


* Peeudo-Asconius in Verr. ii, 1, 52. 

* Festus, sub voce Sectores (Pauli Ep. p. 337 M.). 

= Nonius, p. 404 M., 8. v. secare, 

5 (Cf. the very full information in Darem.-Saglio, Diction. des Ant., 
8. v. hasta, iii, 42 8η., and s. v. lex, iii, 1154 a. 
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any case the state sold the property. It was no concern of the 
public what disposition the purchaser made of his acquisition— 
whether he resold it or kept it. But it was not so at Rome. 
The sectores did not buy the goods at all. They merely bought 
the right to sell them. They never acquired the title at all. 
At law, they never owned them. 

Passing of title, which to laymen seems a ludicrously simple 
thing, is profoundly difficult in early systems of law. For a 
certain class of objects, it involved a complicated ritual at 
Roman law, of which we know the details very well—the ritual 
of mancipation. The state’s officers could scarcely mancipate 
separately every article capable of that method of transfer, and 
make title to every one of the others by the appropriate method, 
to-wit, actual tradition or delivery. And yet the sectores must 
be able to convey a good title to the sub-purchaser. The diffi- 
culty was avoided by treating the sectores as something like 
public officers, who transferred title in the name of the state, 
but were themselves responsible to the state for the price at 
which they had bid in the sectto. The sectores, we are expressly 
told, speculated in the price. 

When a debtor was duly condemned, he became the addictus 
of the creditor, and was kept by him in a private prison. Ad- 
diction did not make a slave of him. In fact it does not seem 
to have given the creditor the right to use his services except 
for compensation, which would doubtless be deducted from the 
amount of the debt. That appears to me to be the inevitable 
inference from the provisions concerning his alimentation dur- 
ing this period. The debtor might live at his own expense. 
However, if he did not, or could not, provide his own food, the 
creditor must supply it, to the amount of a pound of grain 
daily or more. It is hardly to be supposed that if the creditor 
was compelled to do so, he could not add the amount to the 
claim.** 

Addiction, then, was a preliminary detention, the evils of 
which might induce a solvent debtor to secure payment of the 
judgment, but which could not of itself be a satisfactory method 
for the creditor. But the addictto could be turned into a real 


* XII Tab. iii, 4. Si volet, suo vivito. 
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servitus, by triple proclamation on successive market days that 
the creditor intended to do so. After the third proclamation, 
the addictus became practically a slave, in that the creditor 
could sell him, and pass a good title to a foreigner, although 
apparently he could not be sold to a Roman. The civil person- 
ality, the caput of the debtor, was destroyed. That seems a 
better way of understanding capite poenas dabant than that the 
debtor was incontinently killed. 

Of course, the triple proclamation had as its chief purpose the 
giving of public notice that a sectto would take place, so that 
prospective speculators might assemble. But, such a seri- 
ous matter as the turning of a free man into a chattel, with the 
consequences that it entailed, would necessarily require notice. 
We should secure this notice by registration under recording 
acts. The Romans had this triple proclamation instead. And 
it is not exceptional that the creditor could not himself treat 
the addictus as a slave thereafter, but had merely a power of 
sale. Essentially that is all that a pledgee-creditor had, in the 
absence of a lez commissoria, which was always frowned upon 
by law, and sometimes forbidden. Finally, the fact that the 
power was limited to selling him into foreign slavery is not 
surprising. It was decidedly against public policy that a Roman 
should have other Romans as his chattels, and it was probably 
felt to be more offensive in the time of the Twelve Tables than 
it was later, because at that time the community was smaller 
and the consequences more immediately apparent. 

We know what happened in a criminal trial. The convicted 
man was executed or banished, and his property was confiscated. 
It became bona publica and was sold as such. We have a direct 
statement that it was sold under a sectio.** But we must re- 
member that there is essentially no difference between a civil 
and a criminal trial. Both resulted in either a condemnatio 
or an absolutto. If therefore a debtor lost his caput as the 


“Varro, De R. R. ii, 10, 4, citing among the many ways of aquiring 
title, tumve cum in bonis sectioneve cuius publice veniit. This is given 
as an altogether distinct method from the ordinary sale of booty or 
confiscated property by the state directly. Possession so acquired was 
protected by a special interdict, the interdictum sectorium, Gaius, 4, 
146. 
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ultimate result of a civil trial, it cannot have had other inci- 
dents than the loss of caput as a result of a criminal trial. His 
property, whatever it was, became bona publica. It could not 
pass to his heirs. The only alternative to confiscation would 
be that it became res sine domino, and for that, there is no 
evidence at all. 

As between the state and the creditor, there could be little 
question. The claim of the creditor had been extinguished by 
the addiction of the debtor, and the ultimate consequences of 
the addiction—the sale of the man—had reimbursed the credi- 
tor, at least in part, and perhaps overpaid him. He certainly 
had no claim on this property. And the fact that the debtor 
was insolvent need not mean—it generally did not mean—that 
he was quite destitute. We have noted that it was contemplated 
that he might provide for his own support during addiction. 
He might have not inconsiderable property, but if it was one 
farthing less than his debt, he was insolvent. The debt was a 
unit, as is shown by the fact that plus or minus petitio was 
equally fatal at this time, and long afterward.** Similarly, if 
the debtor owed a specific thing, and could not pay in kind, he 
was insolvent, however much he may have had in general prop- 
erty. We are therefore dealing with amounts that are not 
negligible, and that might afford opportunities for profit to 
speculators. 

It may shock us somewhat that the state should derive large 
revenues from suits at law. But that was quite in accord with 
Roman practise at this time. The commonest form of legisla- 
tion was the legis actto sacramento.®® In that, in every case, 
whether the plaintiff or the defendant won, the sum of five 
hundred asses was forfeited to the state. Historians are some- 
times inclined to consider this a small sum, but at the period of 
which we are speaking, it was a large one. When the as was 
the libral as, it meant five hundred pounds of copper or bronze. 
By these very Twelve Tables, three hundred asses are fixed as 
the compensation for the breaking of the limb of a free man.*" 


* Gaius, 4, 53-54, Just. Inst. 4, 6. Cf. Girard, Manuel de Droit Rom. 
pp. 1037 aq. 

* Gaius 4, 13. 

* XII Tab. viii, 2. 
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By the lex Aternia of approximately the same time,** ten asses 
are given as the equivalent of a sheep, and one hundred asses 
as that of an ox. In other words, from most law-suite, the 
state derived a revenue amounting to fifty sheep or five oxen. 
And these were law-suits which would never come to manus 
antecttonem. It is not strange, therefore, that in suits that 
began or ended in manus tniectionem, the state would also claim 
its considerable perquisites. 

The addictus loses his caput; his property becomes bona pub- 
lica; by triple proclamation bids are solicited, and the sectores 
whose bid was the highest dispose of the property in larger or 
smaller lots to purchasers. If we must find a translation for 
partis secanto, it will be “let the sectores retail the separate 
parts.” In this rendering we may note that we are using a word 
“retail,” which is derived from a root meaning “ to cut.” 

Now, we can see what st plus minusve secuerunt, se fraude 
esto means. It is not the grisly jest that Shakespeare has fami- 
liarized us with. If the sectores got more or less for the retail- 
ing than they had bid for the solidum, that is not to be the basis 
for a claim either by them against the state, or by the state 
against them. It was necessary to provide that, since, techni- 
cally, the sectores are not the owners of the goods, but are acting 
as public agents, or sub-officials of the quaestor who had the 
matter in charge. They are reminded by statute that there was 
no locus poenttentwae, if their speculation went wrong. Doubt- 
less as in the case of the publicans generally, a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate speculation might result in having their debt to the state 
forgiven in whole or in part, but that was always a matter of 
grace. 

If we accept this version, the sudden plural of secanto is easily 
intelligible. Until the phrase occurs, there has been talk of a 
single creditor. Without warning, a plurality of creditors are 
introduced, and apparently, the detailed discussion of what 
occurs, is concerned only with them. We are reduced to sup- 
posing that full details were given in ertenso in regard to a 
single creditor, in a passage that has not come down to us, and 


* Aulus Gellius, xi, 1, 2. Dion. Hal. x, 48-50. According to Festus 
the provisions mentioned were found in the Lex Menenia-—Sestia of 452 
B. 0. (Festus 8. v. peculatus.) 
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that these details were repeated when several creditors were 
referred to. But much more serious and practically important 
conflicts were sure to arise long before it got to execution. Who 
had the custody of the debtor at addiction? Apparently that is 
not provided for at all in the Twelve Tables. Yet it seemed 
to be a matter of capital importance in Roman Law to prevent 
collusion between the debtor and one of several creditors.** And 
if the ancient code did not specifically mention it, it is not likely 
that it regulated with some minuteness what would happen in 
the rare case that several creditors had a judgment to execute, 
and only the body of a dead man to execute it against. 

The old explanation was sanguinary, but picturesque. The 
hypothesis here suggested is dull and technical. But we may 
recall that laws do not become less technical as we trace them 
back in time, but more so. Secare partis, as I should like to 
render it, is intelligible and has close analogues in Roman legal 
history. In the accepted opinion, it is res ridtculae atroct- 
tatis ; *° it has no real parallels anywhere; it contradicts funda- 
mental Roman psychology and is, after all, only an interpreta- 
tion by writers five hundred years later than the Tables. If we 
needed to be convinced that Quintilian’s views in such matters 
are not final, we may recall that all modern scholars take the 
malum carmen of the Twelve Tables to be a magical incantation. 
That seems in the highest degree probable. But practically all 
ancient writers, including Cicero *‘—an infinitely better au- 
thority on this point than Quintilian—thought it meant a libel 
or pasquinade. 

M. Rapin. 
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Ὁ Girard, Man. 1045 sq. Of. especially Dig. 42, 3 and 42, 7. Great 
precautions were taken to prevent fraud on the part of the debtor by 
collusion with one or more of his creditors. Dig. 42, 8. 

@ Gellius, xx, 1, 18. 

“XII Tab. viii, 1, qui malum carmen incantaesit. Cicero de Rep. 
4, 10, 12. 


II.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIBULLUS. 


The following notes are offered as a supplement to Professor 
Kirby Flower Smith’s article in this Journal, XXXVITI 131-155, 
on the literary tradition of Tibullus in modern times. 

The expression ‘ classica pulsa,’ Tibullus, i, 1, 4, is borrowed 
by Francesco-Maria Molza (1489-1544), In Paulum III Pont. 


Max. : 
Et quem Turca ferox nobis iniecerat, illi 
Nunc regerant tristem classica pulsa metum. 


The impressive phrase ‘ tenebris Mors adoperta caput,’ i. 1, 70, 
is borrowed by Angelo Poliziano (1473), Elegia in Albieram, 98: 


Luctusque et tenebria Mors adoperta caput. 


Aonio Paleario, De Animarum Immortalitate, iii. 17 (written 
before 1536), has ‘tenebris . . . Mors adoperta’; Palingenius 
(c. 1535) has ‘velamine nigro .. . adoperta caput,’ Zodiacus 
Vitae, vi. 64-65, of the company of the dead. Marullus (who 
died in 1500) has ‘ Nox tenebris adoperta,’ Hymn to Pan, 40. 
With Tibullus, i. 2, 7-14: 
Ianua difficilis domini, te verberet imber, 
Te Iovis imperio fulmina missa petant ... 
Te meminisse decet, quae plurima voce peregi 
Supplice, cum posti florida serta darem, 


compare Luigi Cerretti (1738-1808), Serenata: 


Venga un fulmin che vi echianti, 
Che riducavi in faville, 
Esecrate dagli amanti, 

Dure porte d’Amarille; 
E a ciascun eola e deserta 
Resti poi la soglia aperta. 

Quante volte, o porte ingrate, 
Sugli albori mattutini 
Per me foste incoronate 
D’ amaranti e gelsomini; 
Quanti diérvi e preghi e voti 
Ι nostr’ inni a voi devoti! 


With Tibullus, i: 2, 89-94: 
49 
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Vidi ego, qui iuvenum miseros lusisset amores, 
(Post Veneris vinclis subdere colla senem 
Et sibi blanditias tremula componere voce, etc., 
compare Luigi Cerretti, All’ Ancella: 
Vidi io de’ caldi giovani 
Chi gid rise ai lamenti 
Arder canuto e tremolo; 
Fra balbettati accenti 
Piangere al piede io vidilo 
Di rigida belt4. 
The sentiment of Tibullus, i. 6, 63-64: 
Vive diu mihi, dulcis anus; proprios ego tecum, 
Sit modo fas, annos contribuisse velim, 
has a parallel in the Hecatelegium of Pacifico Massimi, iv. 5— 
ἃ poem addressed to Pope Sixtus IV (who died in 1484)— 


Vive, precor, Iani Priamique et Nestoris annos, 
Et mihi qui restant accipe et adde tuis. 
Compare Trissino’s Sofonisba (written in 1515)—Sophonisba’s 
prayer for her child: 
E gli anni, che son tolti a la mia vita, 
Siano aggiunti a la sua, 
and one of the sonnets of Giovan-Maria della Valle: 


Figlio, cagion del fin meo acerbo, almeno 
Quel, che ai toglie a la mia breve, fosse 
Conceduto a la tua pit degna vita. 


Compare, also, the Hungarian poet Iohannes Filiczki (c. 1600), 
on the death of his patron ‘ Przechus’: 


Tu tibi, sed natisque tori, diuturnior annos 
Vive meos, uxor candida, vive tuos. 

The Tibullian phrase ‘ Iuppiter pluvius,’ i. 7, 26, is borrowed 
by the Neapolitan poet Giano Anisio (c. 1465-c. 1540), in his 
eclogue ‘ Coritius’ (Varia Poemata, Naples, 1531, p. 77) : 

iuppiter ac pluvius caelo descende benigno. 


Compare the Scottish poet John Leech (‘ Leochaeus’), Eleg. i. 
2, 73-74 (London, 1620, p. 90) : 
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Qui Boream pluviumque Iovem, qui frigora caeli, 
Igneaque aestivi qui timet ora Canis. 
Virginius Caesarinus, a Roman poet of the time of Pope Gregory 
XV (1621-23) has: 


Nec me terruerant hiemes solesque potentes, 
Et poteram pluvium vertice ferre Iovem 


(Carm. illust. poet. Ital., iii. 51, Florence, 1719). Compare, 
also, Engelbert Kliipfel, De Vita et Scriptis Conradi Celtis 
Protucii, i. 22: ‘celeri fuga eodemque Iove pluvio caput periculo 
subduxit’ (Freiburg ed., 1821, p. 125). This work was com- 
pleted in 1805, but the author had been engaged upon it for 
more than twenty years. It may be added that ‘ Giove pluvio’ 
is used in modern Italian, as a ‘ literary’ phrase: ‘ Giove pluvio 
non permise che la festa si facesse.’ 
Tibullus, ii. 2: 
Dicamus bona verba; venit Natalis ad aras; 
Quisquis ades, lingua, vir mulierque, fave. ... 
Ipse suos Genius adsit visurus bonores, 
Cui decorent sanctas mollia serta comas. 
Illius ‘puro distillent tempora nardo, 
‘(Atque satur libo sit madeatque mero, .. . 
Vota cadunt; utinam strepitantibus edvolet alis 
Flavaque coniugio vincula portet Amor, 
Vincula quae maneant semper, etc., 


is adapted by the Hungarian poet Johannes Filiczki de Filefalva 
(c. 1600) for the birthday of a friend: 


Dicamus bona verba; redit Natalis in urbem, 
Cumque illo Charites, Chloris, Apollo, Iocus. .. . 

Ipse venit Genius suaves fusurus odores, 
Ac Hygieia offert dulcia liba Deo. ... 

Fallor? an aeriis nymphas circumvolat alis, 
Dignaque conubiis vincula nectit Amor? 

Vincula quae durent longos constricta per annos, etc. 


Tibullus, ii. 3, 19-20: 
O quotiens ausae, caneret dum valle sub alta, 
Rumpere mugitu carmina docta boves, 
is quoted by Luigi Cerretti, Per illustri nozze lucchesi: Parla 
Tibullo: 
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Oh, quante volte osfro i carmi δυοὶ, 
Onde chiedea la sua perduta pace, 
Con muggito importun rompere i buoi! 


Tibullus, ii. 4, 7-8: 


O ego ne possim tales sentire dolores, 
Quam mallem in gelidis montibus esse lapis, 


is quoted by Gioviano Pontano (1426-1503), Eridanorum lib. i, 
40, 45-46: 
Delia nec lasciva neget tibi carmen, et ille 
Qui cupit in gelidis montibus ease lapis; 


also by Lodovico Pascale, of Cattaro (who died before Sept., 
1551), Eleg., i. 6: 
(Credulus es, si vera putas cecinisse Tibullum, 
Dum cupit in gelidise montibus esse lapis. 
With Tibullus, ii. 5, 90: 


Tile levis etipulae sollemnis potus acervos 
Accendet, flammas transilietque eacras, 


compare Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530), Eleg. i. 2, 39: 
Et ter transiliet flammantes potus aristas. 
With Tibullus, ii. 6, 5-6: 


Ure, puer, quaeso, tua qui ferus otia liquit, 
iAtque iterum erronem sub tua signa voca, 


compare Joannes Secundus (1511-1536), Eleg. ii, 11, 17-18 
(Ad Carolum Catzium) : 


Difficile est pugnare Deo; quo longius ibis, 
Erronem tanto durius uret Amor. 


Tibullus, iii. 3, 11-20: 


Nam grave quid prodes pondus mihi divitie auri, 
Arvaque οἱ findant pinguia mille boves? 

Quidve domus prodest Phrygiis innixea columnis, 
Taenare, sive tuis, sive, Caryste, tuis? ... 

Quidve in Erythraeo legitur quae litore concha 
Tinctaque Sidonio murice lana iuvat, 


Et quae preeterea populus miratur? In illis 
Invidia est; falso plurima vulgus amat, 
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is paraphrased by Salmonius Macrinus, the ‘ French Horace’ 
(1490-1557), Odes, i. 10: 


Quid pondus auri divitis aggeras? 
Quid lata iungis praedia praediis, 
Findant ut agros praeferaces 
‘Mille boves iuga panda subter? 
Innixa prodest quid Phrygiis domus 
Fulgens columnis? Taenare, vel tuis? 
Quas cincta vel ponto Carystos 


Vel Paros aut Numidae recidunt? 


Inventa Rubro concha quid aequore? 
Quid tincta raro murice vellera? 
Miratur et quae vulgus amens 
Serica texta Arabumque odores? 
Tibullus, iii. 4, 1-2, is quoted by Clemente Bondi (1742- 
1821), as the motto of his La Morte in Sogno: 
Dii meliora ferant, nec sint insomnia vera 
Quae tulit extrema prowima nocte quies. 


With Tibullus, iv. 2, 5-6 (of Sulpicia) : 
Dlius ex oculis, cum vult exurere divos, 
Accendit geminas lampadas acer Amor, 
compare Angelo Poliziano (1473), Elegia in isa oe 31-32: 


Ut nitidum laeti radiabant sidus ocelli; 
Saepe Amor accensas rettulit inde faces, 


Il Cariteo (c. 1450-1514), Rime, lib. i, sonnet 17: 
Occhi, ov’ accende Amor ]’ardente face, 
Giovan-Giorgio Trissino (1478-1550), Sonnet xxvi: 


Ma, lasso, Amor gia mai non ai disparte 
Da i vostri occhi divini, onde egli accende 
La face sua, che tutto’] mondo inflamma, 


Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569), Rime, lib. v: 


Allor che morte i duo begli occhi ascose, 
Che chiudevan del Ciel tutto il teeoro,... 
Rotto Varco e gli strali Amor depose; 

La face, ch’ accendea nel lume loro 

Spenee, etc., 
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Ronsard, Odes, ii. 8: 


Plus belle que Vénus tu marches; 
Plus que les siens tes yeux sont beaux, 
Qui flambent sous deux noires arches 
Comme deux celestes flambeaux, 

D’ou le brandon fut allumé 
Qui tout le coeur m’a consumé, 


Baif, Amour de Francine, i. 40: 


Est-ce cet oeil riant le soleil de ma vie, 
Flambeau duquel Amour allume son flambeau? 


Olivier de Magny, Chanson: 


Ie seers une Maitresse, 

Qui tient dedans see yeux 
Les traictz dont Amour blesse 
Les hommes et les Dieux. 


Compare, also, a part of Ariosto’s famous simile, O. F. xi. 66 
(of Olimpia) : 


EE ne la face de’ begli occhi accende 
L’aurato etrale, etc., 


and the Flemish poet Jean Lernout (1545-1619), Ocelli, vii— 
an imitation of Horace’s O fons Bandusiae— 


Perenniclaris tu quoque frontibus 
fungere posthac, fulgidulos tibi 
Me teste scintillare ocellos, 
Unde faces animet Cupido. 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


P. S.—With Tib. i. 1, 69, cp. Marcantonio Flaminio, Carm. vi. 39: 
Mors nigris tenebris operta. Gabriello Flaminio’s poem Ad Lalagen 
borrows freely from Tibullus: Non cupimus telis nos atram avertere 
Mortem; Festinat celeri nam nimis illa pede. Et potius gemmae pgge- 
ant Sarranaque vestis, Quam nostros abitus ulla puella fleat. Te decet, 
o Cacear, terra bellare marique, etc. (Cp. i. 10, 33-34; i. 1, 51-58, and 
69-70. Hieronymus Balbus, Epigr. 16 (Vienna, 1494) has: Quam bene 
Saturno fluxerunt saecula rege, Cum fuit in nullas terra resecta vias, 
etc.; also, Haec mihi contingant; alius sibi comparet aurum, Et legat 
Eois dona sub aequoribus. Cp. Tib. i. 3, 45 ff., and i. 1, 49-50. Ercole 
Strozzi’s poem ‘Urbe meus discedit amor’ begins with an imitation of 
Tib. ii. 3. WwW. P. M. 


IV.—_HORACE, EPISTLE I, xrx, 28-9. 


Among the passages which are essential for the appreciation 
of Horace’s literary theories, Ep. I, xrx, should occupy an im- 
portant place, since, in this Epistle, Horace expresses very defi- 
nitely, it seems to me, not only his relation to his Greek models, 
but also his idea of true and false imitation. Unfortunately, 
however, the meaning of vss. 28-9, 

'Temperat Archilochi Musam pede mascula Sappho, 

Temperat Alcaeus, sed rebus et ordine dispar, 
is not entirely clear, and the verses have been diversely inter- 
preted. 

Of the editors before Bentley, some, following the suggestion 
of the Scholiast, construed Archilochi with Musam, interpreted 
᾿ς temperat as miscet, and made Horace say that he mingled with 
the measures of Archilochus those of Sappho and Alcaeus; 
others took temperat in the sense of lenit, mitigat, and under- 
stood Horace to mean that he softened the keen invective of 
Archilochus by the use of the gentler measures of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. In pede mascula they saw a reference either to the 
vigor of Sappho’s style, or to the bold courage of the poetess in 
daring to leap from the Leucadian Rock. Bentley pointed out, 
however, that, with such an interpretation, the adversative sed 
has no force, and that an et would be necessary. He, therefore, 
construed Archilochi with pede, supplied suam with Musam, 
gave temperat the sense of miscet, and made dispar refer to 
Sappho as well as to Alcaeus. According to his interpretation 
Horace says, in effect, “I am only doing what Sappho and Al- 
caeus did before me; they mixed the metres of Archilochus with 
their own though they departed widely, as I do, from his sub- 
jects and purpose.” The epithet mascula, in this view, is em- 
ployed merely to emphasize the manly vigor of Sappho’s style. 


* The latter idea was adopted by Ritter, who notes: pede mascula fuit 
Sappho quod audace pede in saxa Leucadia progressa inde se in mare 
deiecit. The note of Porphyrio runs: mascula autem Sappho vel quia 
in poetico studio est, in quo saepius mares, vel quia tribas diffamatur 
fuiese. 
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Editors since Bentley agree in construing Archilochi with 
pede and in supplying suam with Musam. They do not agree, 
however, as to whether dispar refers to Alcaeus only or to both 
Sappho and Alcaeus, nor do they agree on the meaning of tem- 
perat. By some, egpecially the editors of our American text- 
books, this verb is translated “moulds,” “fashions,” “ regu- 
lates,” and Horace is made to say, “ Sappho, a woman of spirit,” 
or “a woman with masculine skill, moulds (regulates) her 
Muse by the verse of Archilochus, Alcaeus moulds (regulates) 
his, but he (they) differs (differ) from Archilochus in matter 
and arrangement.” Others adopt Bentley’s interpretation, mak- 
ing the verb temperare equal to miscere, seeing in it, with Wick- 
ham, the suggestion of the metaphor of mixing a cup. 

However much the editors may differ in regard to these details 
of interpretation, they do, and must, agree on one point, namely, 
that Horace is holding up the practice of Sappho and Alcaeus to 
justify his own. What that was he tells us explicitly in vss. 
23-5 : 

Parios ego primus iambos 
Ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non rea et agentia verba Lycamben. 


This must mean, “I imitated the iambic verses of Archilochus 
and their tone, but not the matter of Archilochus nor his words 
of direct personal attack.” It follows, therefore, that not only 
is the phrase sed—dispar in vs. 29 parallel, as Wickham notes, 
to non—Lycamben, vs. 25, but that the words numeros ani- 
mosque Archilochi, vss. 24-5, must also be parallel to Archilochi 
Musam, vs. 28, that Archilochi depends upon Musam. And not 
only logic, but the swing of the verse, it seems to me, demands 
this construction in spite of the warning of the editors to con- 
strue Archilochi with pede not with Musam. Pede does, to be 
sure, look to Archilochi, but it is directly connected, as the older 
editors saw, with mascula. The reference, however, surely can- 
not be to the story of the leap from the Leucadian Rock, nor, 
just as surely, can mascula be what other interpretations make 
it to be, a mere epitheton ornans, worse than useless. Horace 
must have meant by it more than an unnecessary emphasis of 
Sappho’s right to be compared with men. And what he does 
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mean by it is clear from the evident contrast he makes between 
it and the verb temperat,—a contrast which demands the usual 
meaning of temperare as “ restrain,” “ moderate,” “tone down,” 
“modify the extremes,” “ preserve a due proportion.” 

This meaning of the verb is, indeed, the only one which is 
justified by the usage of Horace and of the poets generally 
down to his time. The one passage which is cited to support 
the rendering “ moulds” is Propertius III, 32, 78-9: Tale facis 
carmen, docta testudine quale | Cynthius impositis temperat 
articulis. Here, however, temperat is certainly not a mere 
synonym of facis, but refers to the harmony which arises from 
the playing of Apollo—to the well-modulated tones of the 
skilled musician. We find the same use of the verb in Hor. Od. 
IV, 3, 18: O, testudinis aureae | Dulcem quae strepitum, Pieri, 
temperas, “thou who dost tone the noise of thy golden shell 
into sweet harmony.” 

Nor is the evidence any stronger that Horace uses temperare 
in the sense of miscere, immiscere. Even in Epod. XVII, 80, 
desiderique temperare pocula, where the meaning “ mix” seems 
to be necessary, we cannot be sure, since in another poem where 
Horace uses the phrase temperare pocula, the meaning of the 
verb is clearly “to soften,” “mellow”; Od. I, 20, 9-13: Caecu- 
bum et prelo domitam Caleno | Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Fa- 
lernae | Temperant vites neque Formiani | Pocula colles: “ My 
cups no choice Falernian fills, | Nor unto them do Formia’s 
hills | Impart a temper’d glow” (Martin). And in all the 
other passages where the verb occurs in Horace this idea of 
“tone down,” “ modify the extremes ” is basic; cf. Od. II, 3, 3: 
mentem ... ab insolenti temperatam laetitia; II, 16, 26: 
amara lento | temperet risu; III, 4, 66: vim temperatam; III, 
4, 45: qui mare temperat ventosum; so in Od. IV, 12, 1; Od. I, 
8, 7, temperat ora frenis; Ep. I, 12, 16, quid temperet annum; 
Serm. II, 5, 71, senem delirum temperet, of the will-hunter who 
“manages a childish old man” (Morgan). This last example 
is instructive since we have a contrast between the verb and an 
adjective similar to that in the passage under discussion. 

Vergil’s use of the verb, also, is exactly similar to that of 
Horace, and nowhere do we find any suggestion of the idea of 
mould or mix, but only that of “restrain”; cf. Aen. I, 57: 
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Aeolus—temperat iras; 146: Triton—temperat aequor; II, 8: 
temperet a lacrimis. The force of the verb is well illustrated 
by such a passage as Georg. I, 110 of a rivulet, scatebrisque 
arentia temperat arva, where the idea of “ moderation ” in tem- 
perat stands in contrast with the idea of extreme heat in arentia, 
just as in Hor. Od. ITI, 19, 6, quis aquam temperet ignibus, it 
stands in contrast with the extreme of coolness denoted by aqua; 
ef. Georg. III, 336, cum frigidus aera vesper | temperat. The 
word is similarly used by Lygdamus, 6, 58: temperet annosum 
Marcia lympha merum, and by the author of the Panegy. Mess. 
167: Quas similis utrimque tenens vicinia caeli | temperat. 
Tibullus does not use the word, nor Propertius except in the 
passage cited above. Of the earlier poets Lucretius seems not 
to have used it nor Catullus nor Lucilius. In the comedy its 
only meaning is that of “check,” “restrain”; cf. Plaut. Rud. 
1254, linguae tempera; Truc. 61; Ep. 111, in amore temperes ; 
so with the infinitive, Poen. 22, dormire temperent; cf. 34, 1036 ; 
Ter. Phor. 271, famae temperans. 

Nor in the prose of the Republican period have I found any 
passages in which temperare is a simple miscere, but always is 
there present, as in poetry, the underlying idea of restraint, 
moderation. Cssar, B. G. I, 33, neque sibi homines feros— 
temperaturos existimabat quin, which will occur to all, is typical 
of his usage. The force of the word is best illustrated, however, 
by Cicero’s use of it, or of derivatives, in connection with mode- 
rari or aequare, as in ad Fam. XIII, 29, 7: quod fuerim modera- 
tior temperatiorque quam in ea parte quisquam; de Re pub. I, 
69: quod genus erit aequatum et temperatum ex tribus optimis 
rerum publicarum modis; cf. Or. 98. Or he employs it by the 
side of miscere, in order to convey the idea of mixing in the 
proper proportions; cf. de Off. ITI, 119: nec vero finis bonorum 
et malorum, qui simplex esse debet, ex dissimillimis rebus mi- 
sceri et temperari potest ; Or. 196: sit oratio permixta et temper- 
ata numeris nec dissoluta nec tota numerosa. In this passage 
temperare clearly emphasizes the need of preserving the proper 
mean between the two extremes denoted by dissoluta and tota 
numerosa; 80 in Or. 21 it denotes the mean between the grandi- 
loqui and the tenues: est autem quidam interiectus inter hos 
medius et quasi temperatus nec acumine posteriorum nec ful- 
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mine utens superiorum (hence, clearly, not compounded of 
the two), vicinus amborum, in neutro excellens, utriusque parti- 
ceps vel utriusque—potius expers ; cf. the similar use in Or. 197, 
de Orat. 11, 212. 

Such passages as these are sufficient, it seems to me, to show 
that temperare could not have meant to a Latin of Horace’s 
time what our words “ mould” or “mix” mean to us, but that, 
on the contrary, it always conveyed the idea of moderation, 
restraint, of one sort or another. This is the meaning, there- 
fore, which the word must have in the passage under discussion. 
If we give it this meaning and construe Archilochi with Musam, 
we may translate: “Sappho, although she had the spirit of a 
man (viz. Archilochus), and employed the measures of Archi- 
lochus, yet dulled the keen edge of his Muse; so did Alcaeus, 
but, unlike Sappho, he differed widely from Archilochus both in 
matter and arrangement, nor did he seek out the father of his 
bride,” etc. With this interpretation, the epithet mascula is not 
otiose, but stands in strong contrast to temperat; the gram- 
matical difficulty of construing dispar both with Sappho and 
Alcaeus is avoided; and, finally, the puzzling sed ceases to be 
puzzling. It implies, that is, a greater contrast between Alcaeus 
and Archilochus than between Sappho and Archilochus in regard 
to both the arrangement and the content of their iambics. 

Whether or not this interpretation is the correct one cannot 
be definitely settled owing to the fact that we have no way of 
knowing how Sappho’s use of iambics differed from Alcaeus’. 
We are, however, justified in assuming, it seems to me, by what 
we know of Sappho’s ardent temperament, that, in regard to 
the use of iambic verse as a vehicle for personal invective, which 
is the question at issue here, she would be closer akin to Archi- 
lochus than Alcaeus was. It is noteworthy, at least, that Horace 
does not expressly include her in the statement which he makes 


*This statement holds good, it may be noted, of the descendants of 
this verb in the Romance languages, Ital. temperare, Fr. tempérer, 
Span. temperar. It is instructive to compare the Latin use of tem- 
perare in connection with music, as in the passages cited above, p. 57, 
and Cic. de re pub. 6, 18, 18: acuta cum gravibus temperans varios 
eequabiliter concentus efficit, with the Italian use of temperare of 
tuning an instrument; cf. in tempra, “in tune.” 
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concerning his practice and Alcaeus’, that both he and Alcaeus © 
avoided the use of iambic verse for a famosum carmen. We may 
conclude, therefore, that, in this matter of definite personal 
abuse, Sappho’s practice was to Alcaeus’ as Horace’s was to 
Catullus’, Hence it is Alcaeus and not Sappho whom Horace 
expressly hails in vs. 32 as his model. 

This interpretation is certainly in harmony with the context 
of the Epistle as a whole. It is evident that Horace is con- 
fronting two classes of critics, the one made up of those who 
found fault with him because, in taking over the iambic meas- 
ures of Archilochus, he had not adopted the content which by 
tradition and by the practice of Catullus and his school was 
associated with them, namely, direct personal invective against 
definite individuals. These critics Horace calls a servum pecus 
because their spirit was shackled; they were slaves to convention 
and to form. He, on the contrary, was free because, although 
he imitated the iambic verse of Archilochus and its general tone 
of raillery and abuse, he did not feel bound to imitate the matter 
and the words.® 

The other class of critics went to the other extreme and, like 
our modern Romanticists, demanded that the Latin poet free 
himself entirely, in regard both to form and to matter, from all 
models. Horace defends his method by pointing to the method 
of Sappho and Alcaeus. They, as he, made use of the verse 
forms of Archilochus, but they, too, modified his invective. 
Certainly this is true of Alcaeus, and “ his is the lyre, untouched 
by other hands before me, that I, a Latin, struck for all to hear, 
and my reward is the favor of gentle readers.” 

This poem, therefore, instead of being what it has been inter- 
preted to be,‘ an utterance of Horace as the high-priest of con- 
vention, preaching the gospel that as the form is so must the 
content be, is rather the utterance of Horace as the exponent 


* As R. Heinze, Herm. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 488 sq., points out, only three 
of the Epodes—X, the attack on Maevius, V and XVII, dealing with 
Canidia—correspond in all the details with the Archilochian norm. I 
should be inclined to class the Canidia-poems with IV, VI, VIII, XI, 
attacks directed against typical figures. 

*Cf. Hack, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXVII, 1916, 
pp. 24 sq. 
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of “the free and transforming imitation of the true classicist.” " 
This is the doctrine which he preached as a critic and which he 
followed as a poet, recognizing, on the one hand, the great 
value of the principles which underlay the theory of the literary 
forms, but, on the other, refusing to allow his spirit to be 
enslaved by them— 


Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princepe. 
M. B. OGL. 


Untvunsity oy VERMONY. 


*Cf. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, p. 483. 


V.—SEX DETERMINATION AND SEX CONTROL 
IN ANTIQUITY. 


Some discoveries made early in the present century? have 
awakened a genuinely scientific interest in the question of sex 
determination and sex control. For the last two decades biol- 
ogists have been attacking the problem with greater energy 
and with increased prospects of success. By varying the con- 
ditions of nutrition, moisture, and other factors, they have been 
able to control to a limited extent the sex of some of the lower 
animals, During this period of investigation there have ap- 
peared in Science some two dozen notes, articles, and book- 
reviews dealing with the subject. 

The war, too, has brought the question into the foreground. 
A newspaper despatch from London in November, 1920, calls 
attention to the higher percentage of male babies since the war 
and goes on to say: “The doctors of England are discussing 
the peculiar manner in which nature is replacing the immense 
wastage of men during the war.” There is, of course, a well- 
established popular notion about the increase in the number 
of boys during critical periods. It has been pointed out that 
a distinct increase in proportion of male babies has taken place 
among primitive peoples in times of stress and famine, or when 
tribes are in danger of extermination, as in the case of the head- 
hunting Dyaks of Borneo. 

The research work of modern biologists eae more than 8 
passing interest to the views of the ancients on sex determin- 
ation. Aside from this, greater contemporary interest in folk- 
lore would justify an investigation of the notions of the Greeks 
and Romans.® 


1The following abbreviations are used in this article: G. A. = Aris- 
totle, De Generatione Animalium; Ρ]. = Plinius, Naturalis Historia; 
Censorinus = Censorinus, De Die Natali. Galen will be cited by 
Kuehn’s edition. ‘The translations of the De Generatione Animalium 
ara Platt’s. 

See Conklin, Heredity and Environment’, pp. 157-168, and also (Ὁ. 
E. McClung, The Accessory Chromosome, Sex Determinant? Biol. Bull. 
3, 1902. 

*The loci classici of the ancients are Aristotle, De Generatione Ani- 
malium 763b 29-767a 15; Plutarch Moralia 905D-F; Censorinus, De Die 
Natali 6. 6. 4-8; Galen, 19. 324 (Kuehn). Galen copies Plutarch. See 
also Galen, 4. 165-1765. 
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In antiquity the custom of ancestor worship, the perpetua- 
tion of which required a son, since the daughter went off into 
another gens, was, perhaps, the strongest reason that led parents 
to long for male children. There was the additional consid- 
eration that the boy was a much more likely means of support 
for old age. The arrival of a boy was so much more welcome 
than that of a girl, and the natural desire of expectant parents 
to answer in advance the question of the sex of the coming 
child was so strong, that a search wes made for indications of 
sex, and even for means to control it. 

There was a common view that the male offspring comes from 
the right side of the male and the female from the left side,‘ 
and that the embryo developed in the right side of the uterus 
was male while that in the left side was female.© (6. A. 7680 
35-764a 1). Only when there was an alteration in the course 
of nature did exceptions to this rule occur ® (Plut. Mor. 905 E). 
If during intercourse the right or left testis was tied up, the 
result was, according to some philosophers, male or female off- 
spring respectively’ (G. A. 765a 21-25). Empedocles assert- 
ed that heat gave rise to males and cold to females® (G. A. 


‘Cf. G. A. 765a 4-18; Plut. Mor. 905E; Censorinus 6. 6. 6; Galen 
4. 174-175; 19. 453. See also Galen 4. 633. [See also the Johns Hop- 
kins dissertation of A. P. Wagener, Popular Associations of Right and 
Left in Roman Literature, Baltimore, 1912, and especially the chapter 
on the Association of the Right with the Male, of the Left with the 
Female.—C. W. E. M.] 

5 Hippocrates ap. Kuehn’s Galen 17A. 443; 17A. 1002; 17B. 212; 
17B. 840; Plut. Mor. 905E; Galen 4. 175; 4. 633. ἔπ the last reference 
Galen explains why males are conceived on the right and females on 
the left. 

*Galen 4. 174-175 explains the reasons for the exception to the rule 
that males are found in the right side of mothers and females in the 
left. 

*So Galen 14. 476, but Hippocrates (Hippocratis Opera 1. 476 
Kuehn) says that the right testicle should be bound to beget a female 
and the left to beget a male. dt will be noted later on that this is 
the rule for animals. This is the logical view, given the notion that 
the right testicle begets males and the left females. 

*So also Plut. Mor. 905D. Empedocles says elsewhere that boys are 
begotten in the warmer part of the womb, and that, therefore, men are 
darker, more stalwart and shaggier than women.—See Diels, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, frag. 67, p. 202. Galen, 19. 453, says that the 
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7648 1-6). “ Hence it is, as histories acquaint us, that the 
first men had their original from the earth in the eastern and 
southern parte, and the first females in the northern parts 
thereof. Parmenides is of opinion perfectly contrarient. He 
affirms that men first sprouted out of the northern earth, for 
their bodies are more dense; women out of the southern, for 
theirs are more rare and fine (Plut. Mor. 905 D).° 

Democritus of Abdera opposed Empedocles’ view, and said 
that sex depended on the parent whose semen it was that pre- 
dominated (G. A. 764a 6-24). He maintained that the parts 
which are common to both sexes are engendered indifferently 
by one or the other, but the peculiar parts by the sex ?° that is 
more prevalent (Plut. Mor. 905 F). Hippon said that the 
compact and strong sperm produced one sex and the more fluid 
and weaker the other,” and that if the spermatic faculty be more 
effectual the male is generated; if the nutritive element pre- 
dominates, the female is generated 13 (Plut. Mor. 905 F). Hip- 
pocrates speaks in somewhat similar vein. He holds that there 
is both male and female semen, and that when females are born 
the stronger element is overpowered by the abundance of the 
weaker, and vice versa, that the birth of males is due to the 
overpowering of the weaker element (Opera Hippocratis, 
Kuehn, 1.377-78).*® The condition of the menses may also 
prove a factor, according to Hippocrates (op. cit. 1.476). 

Aristotle thus summarizes a long discussion of his own views: 
“‘Tf, then, the male element prevails, it draws the female ele- 
ment into itself; but if it is prevailed over, it changes into the 
opposite or is destroyed ** (G. A. 766b 15-17). 


warmer semen begets males, the colder, females. See also Censorinus 
6. 6. 7. 

*Goodwin’s translation. 

10 Cf. the view of Leucippus (Plut. Mor. 905F). 

4 Cf. Censorinus, 6. 6. 4. 

4% Cf. Censorinus 6. 6. 4; Galen 4. 629. 

18 Compare the view of Parmenides ap. Censorin. 6. 6. 5. 

14“ T. e. in the mixture of the germ-cells of both parents, one or 
other gets the better in a sort of conflict. if the male prevails in this, 
then it causes the whole mixture to turn out a male, ‘drawing into 
itself’ the female, or in other words so influencing the material con- 
tributed by the female that the resulting embryo is male. In the 
other case, the male element is itself so influenced by the female, and 
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He makes other interesting comments: “For more females 
are produced by the young and by those verging on old age 
than by those in the prime of life; in the former the vital heat 
is not yet perfect, in the latter it is failing. And those of a 
moister and more feminine state of body are more wont to beget 
females, and a liquid semen causes this more than a thicker; 
now all these characteristics come of deficiency in natural heat. 

“‘ Again, more males are born if copulation takes place when 
north than when south winds are blowing. For in the latter 
case the animals produce more secretion, gnd too much secre- 
tion is hard to concoct; hence the semen of the males is more 
liquid, and so is the discharge of the catamenia” (G. A. 766b 
29-7678 2). 

Plants have certain properties by which they cause the con- 
ception of one sex or the other. The male plant of the par- 
thenion ensures the conception of male children, the female 
plant of females, but only if immediately after conception its 
juice is drunk in raisin-wine and the leaves are eaten cooked 
in olive oil and salt, or raw in vinegar (Pl. 25.39). The lower 
part of the stem of the satyrion promotes the conception of 
male issue, the upper or smaller part of female (Pl. 26.97). 
Female offspring will result from taking thelygonon in drink, 
male by taking arsenogonon (PI. 26.162).2° If before the even- 
ing meal, a man and woman take three obolt of the seed of 
crataegonon in three .cyathi of water forty days before the con- 
ception of their issue, the child will be of the male sex (Pl. 27. 
62).2° If males eat the larger portions of the roots of cyno- 
sorchis *” or orchis, they will be parents of boys; if females eat 
the smaller part, girls will result 55 (Pl. 27.65). The female 
phyllon plant ensures the conception of issue of the same sex, 
while the male plant, differing only in its seed, brings about 
male issue (Pl. 27.125). When a drink made from the crushed 


therefore either ‘ changes into its opposite,’ the total mixture becoming 
all female, or else ‘is destroyed,’ i. 6., the principle carried by the male 
element disappears from the embryo.”—Platt, ad loc. 

%*Cf. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 9. 18. 5; Diosc. 3. 140. 

* Cf. Dioec. 3. 139, where directions are somewhat different. 

7 Cf. Diosc. 3. 141. 

™ We are not told what would happen if both sexes complied with 
directions at the same time. 

5 
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leaves of the female plant of the linozostis is taken and an 
application of them is made to the genitals after purgation, 
the conception of famales is ensured, while males result from 
similar treatment of the male plant (Diosc. 4.191). 

The flesh of certain parts of animals has magical properties 
in ensuring the conception of male children. If, about the time 
of conception, 2 woman eats roasted veal with aristolochia, she 
will bring forth a male child (Pl. 28.254). When immediately 
after conception a woman eats cocks’ testes, she becomes preg- 
nant with a male child (Pl. 30.123). The eating of a hare’s 
womb in one’s food is supposed to effect the conception of males, 
a result also accomplished by eating the testicles of rabbits 
(Pl. 28.248).2° Smearing the body with goose grease and with 
resin from the terebinth tree for two days results in male off- 
spring if intercourse takes place on the next day (Galen 14. 
476). . 

A woman could beget a male child if, prior to coition, she 
bound her right foot with a white fillet of a child, but a black 
ribbon on her left foot would cause the conception of a female 
(Galen 14.476). If parsley is placed upon the head of a preg- 
nant woman without her knowledge, the sex of her unborn 
child will be that of the first person she addresses (Galen 14. 
476) .70 

Some amusing instructions are given in Hippocrates, De 
Steril.,?4 ch. 7: Take some milk, mix flour with it, form a paste, 
and bake it on a slow fire. If it is consumed by the fire, a 
mele will result: if it cracks and splits, a female. Again, one 
may take milk and pour some of it on leaves. If it condenses, 
it means 8 male; if it runs, a female. 

Cold waters cause the birth of females (G. A. 7674 35). 
On the tenth day after conception headache, mistiness before 
the eyes, distaste for food and a rising stomach are indications 
of the conception of a male child. A woman with a male child 
has a better color ** and the movement in the womb is felt on 


*Cf. Pl. 20. 263. 

In this same passage Galen gives still other curious lore. 

"The attribution of this work to Hippocrates is questioned. 

™See Hippocrates ap. Kuehn’s Galen 17B. 834; Moschion, De Muli- 
erum Passionibus, 26. Hippocrates (De Steril. ch. 7) says that women 
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the fortieth day.** There are opposite signs in the case of the 
female child and the first movement is felt on the ninetieth 
day (PL 7.41). Moschion (De Mulierum Passionibus, 26) 
says that the child is male if it moves in the womb soon after 
conception and vigorously, otherwise it is female. If the breasts 
of a pregnant woman are turned up, she will bear a male child; 
if they are turned down, female offspring will result (Hippo- 
crates De Steril. ch. 7). The swelling of the right breast 
means a boy, of the left; a girl,?* according to Moschion (loc. 
cit.). 

Julia Augusta, when pregnant in her early youth by Tiberius 
Caesar, was particularly desirous that her offspring should 
be a son and accordingly employed a method of divination 
which was then much in use among young women. She carried 
an egg in her bosom, taking care, whenever she was obliged to 
put it down, to give it to her nurse to keep warm in her bosom 
in order that the temperature might be maintained. It is 
stated that this method was reliable (Pl. 10.154). 

Although male children were preferred by human beings, 
farmers and shepherds naturally felt greater jubilation at the 
arrival of female animals. For beasts, too, there was consider- 
able lore of sex determination. If sheep submit to the males 
when north winds are blowing, they are apt to bear males, says 
Aristotle (ΒΕ. A. 573b 37); if when south winds are blowing, 
females.*° Shepherds were not slow to take advantage of this 
fact and as they wanted breeders they admitted rams to the 
sheep during the prevalence of south winds (Ael. 7.27). Aris- 


beget females if they have rough spots (perhaps freckles, rather than 
rough spots) on the face; those who keep a good complexion bear males. 

™ Cf. Hippocratis Opera (Kuehn), 1. 453. 

“If either of the breasts of a pregnant woman loses its fullness, she 
will part with one of her children. If it is the right breast which 
becomes slender, the male child will be lost; if the left, the female— 
Hippocrates ap. Kuehn’s Galen 17B. 828. ‘This belief is founded on the 
rather prevalent physiological notion that the uterus consisted of two 
eavities, a right and a left one. 

* Nana, the mother of Attis, conceived by putting a ripe almond in 
her bosom (Paus. 7. 17. 11), or ἃ pomegranate (Arnob. adv. Nat. 5. 6). 

35 See also Ael. 7. 27; Pl. 8. 189; Arist. ap. Colum. 7. 3. 12; Arist. ap. 
Pallad. 8. 4. 4; Antig. H. M. 111. 
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totle’s words are true of the bull (Geopon. 17.6) and, in fact, 
of animals in general (Geopon. 18.3). 

If the right testicle of a ram is tied up, he will generate 

females only; if the left, males (Pl. 8.188).?7 The same thing 
occurs in the case of the bull (Geopon. 17.6) and indeed with 
almost all cattle (Colum. 6.28). If the cow has conceived a 
male, the bull descends from the cow more to the right, if a 
female, to the left (Verr. R. R. 2.5.13).2° The mare is the 
only animal which after being covered runs facing the north or 
the south, according to whether she has conceived a male or 
female (Pl. 10.180). 
- We find Pausanias (7.22.11) thus describing the magical 
virtues of the river Charadrus: “The flocks and herds that 
drink of this river in spring usually bring forth males, and 
therefore the herdsmen remove them to another part of the 
country, all except the cows, which they leave at the river, 
because bulls are more suited than cows for sacrifices and for 
field labor; but in the case of other live stock the female is 
preferred.” 39) 

According to Aristotle (H. A. 559a 30), long pointed eggs 
are female ; those that are rounded at the narrow end are male.*® 
The converse is, however, asserted by other writers.*° 

The ancients made an effort to control the sex even of some 
of the vegetables. “Of the turnip all do not agree that there 
are several kinds, but some say that the only difference is be- 
tween the ‘ male’ and ‘ female,’ and that both forms come from 
the same seed. In order to produce ‘female’ plants, it is said 
that the seed should be sown thinly, for that, if it is sown thick, 
the result is all ‘male’ plants; and that the same result follows 
if the seed is sown in poor soil” ** (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
7.4.3). 

‘In closing this paper is seems worth while to stop long enough 
to quote a few instances of sex-determination among other 


* See also Pl. 30. 149; Colum. 6. 28; Geopon. 18. 3. 

*See also Pl. 8. 176; Colum. 6. 24. 3; Geopon. 17. 6. 
 Frazer’s translation. 

* Cf. Colum. 8. 5. 11. 

"See PL 10. 145; Hor. Sat. 2. 4. 12-14; Antig. Mirab. 103. 
“Hort’s translation, 
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peoples. According to the Jews, “if a woman is anxious to 
get sons, she must ask a shepherd to get the after-birth of a 
cow, dry it, and pound it, and drink the powder in wine.” 53 
There are still other means of controlling the sex of a child: 
“ Make a decoction of bear’s or wolf’s meat as much as a bean. 
If the animal is male the child will be male, and if it is female 
the woman will give birth to a daughter.” ** In Assyro-Baby- 
lonian tradition when a halo surrounded the moon, it was 
believed that women would bring forth male children ; ** “ also, 
if the star Lugala or Sarru, ‘ the king,’ stood in its place, women 
would likewise bring forth male offspring.” ** Among the 
Hindus it is believed that sons are born from cohabitation on the 
even nights, daughters as a result of cohabitation on uneven 
nights. A boy will be born if the seminal fluid predominates; 
a female embryo will be formed if the blood of menstruation 
is in excess.** There existed likewise a collection of Egyptian 
receipts for determining the sex of the infant to be born.*’ 

In the Southern Sporades, “the following plan tells the sex 
of a child which is to be born. A bone taken from the head 
of a fish called scar is placed on the mother without her know- 
ing: the child will be of the same sex as the next person she 
calls.” 88 In Cairo it is popularly believed that “if the hus- 
band loves the wife more than she loves him, all the children 
will be girls; if the converse is the case, all the children will 
be boys.” *® In the Isle of Man fairies made “a mock christ- 
ening when any woman was near her time, and according to 
what child, male or female, they brought, such should the 
woman bring into the world.” ® 

In Kentucky “ poultry raisers are interested in the first per- 
son who comes into their houses on New Year’s Day. The sex 
of the caller signifies whether the house will raise pullets or 
roosters that year, and the size of the chickens will compare 
with the size of the visitors.” * 


"5: Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 2. p. 656. 


Loc. cit. *Op. cit. 2. 650. 
8 Op. cit. 2, p. 643. * Op. cit. 2. 647. 
Loc. cit. 86 Folk-Lore 10, 182. 


Ὁ Folk-Lore 11, 381. 

“Ww. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, p. 40, quotes this at second-hand 
from Waldron, History of the Isle of Man. 

“Daniel L. and Lucy B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, p. 212. 
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In Saibai, one of the islands in Torres Straits, “when a 
woman is pregnant, all the other women assemble. The hus- 
band’s sister makes an imege of a male child and places it 
before the pregnant woman; afterwards the image is nursed 
until the birth of the child in order to ensure that the baby 
shall be a boy. To secure male offspring a woman will also 
press to her abdomen e fruit resembling the male organ of gen- 
eration, which she then passes to another woman who has borne 
none but boys.” “2 

Many other instances of attempts to control or determine sex 
might be noted,** but enough have been cited to show the uni- 
versality of such practices. This resorting to magic by Greeks 
and Romans shows a solicitude for unborn children in striking 
contrast to the actions of those parents who exposed their off- 
spring. One is probably safe in believing that each person who 
was willing to expose his child was many times outnumbered, 
not merely by parents who were deeply attached to children, 
but by people who resorted to magical means to ensure con- 
ception.“ 

Many of the beliefs recorded in this paper are the product 
of the best Greek thought. Such notions are no longer held by 
the educated, although beliefs just as crude are still in existence 
even in the most civilized countries. It has not been many 
years since the members of a state medical society were urged 
to familiarize themselves with obstetrical superstitions in order 
to be able to assist the patient by refuting them. 


EuGENE S. MoCartney. 
NORTHWESTERS UNIVERSITY. 


“Frazer, The Magic Art, 1. 72. 
“See Εἰ. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity 1. 30-155 passim. 


“Compare Le Rue Van Hook, The Exposure of Infants at Athens, 
T. A. P. A. 61. 134-145. 


VI—NOTES ON TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM SINOPE. 


It was a great pleasure to learn from an article by A. Salaé 
(Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique XLIV, 1920, pp. 
354-361) on Three Inscriptions from Sinope that they are now 
safely deposited in the museum of Constantinople. The photo- 
graphs published make it possible for the first time to give 
authentic readings. I had received a copy of the first inscrip- 
tion some years ago after it was discovered in August 1906 just 
outside the walls of Sinope, on the isthmus that connects the 
mainland with Boz-tepé in the section called Koum Kapi, near 
where I found in 1902 two ancient lions? (cf. A. J. P. XXVII, 
1906, p. 130). 1 felt that the copy was too inaccurate for publi- 
cation, but when Th. Reinach published in the Revue archéo- 
logique, III, 1916, 1, pp. 345 f. a worse copy, I decided to pub- 
lish mine with a better text which I showed to Reinach when he 
was in Baltimore recently. I was on the point of sending this 
with my emendations to the printer when Salat’s article came 
confirming some of my emendations but correcting others and 
giving a photograph on which one can read the actual letters. 
I now have only two suggestions to make in the first inscription. 
It is impossible from the photograph to see clearly the first line 
but I think I can make out the word χαίροις. This is confirmed 
by the copy of Myrodes to which I referred in A. J. P. XXVII, 
1906, p. 448, and also by the copy used by Reinach, J. c.; so I 
am still inclined to read Xaipois, παροδεῖτα, rather than Χαιρέτω, 
παροδεῖτα OF Χαίρετε a8 Salat proposes. Salat evidently mis- 
took XAIPOIC for XAIPETE or XAIPET@. We expect the sec- 
ond person singular with παροδεῖτα and the usual formula has 
Χαῖρε OF χαίροις. 

In line 5 I read in the photograph (KNONOY which is con- 
firmed by the copy sent me. Of course this is a mistake for 
ἐκ νόσου, the reading of Salat, but the error should be noted as 
well as the mistake of ζήσατα for ζήσαντα and ζήσαντα for ζήσαντος. 


Salat fails to mention where and when thie first inscription and 
the next epitaph to be discussed were found, but I was informed that 
they were dug up at the above spot two metres under ground, about 
twenty metres from the walls. 


rel 
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The epitaph of the second or third century a. D., of which I 
published the first copy in the A. J. P. XXVII, 1906, p. 448, 
has also been taken to Constantinople. It is republished by 
Salat with a good photograph, which confirms my copy in every 
detail and shows that the copy published by Th. Reinach in 
the Revue archéologique, 7. c., p. 351, was inferior. In line 1 
we have CHAH, not 2THAH, in 1. 2 ECTI, not ECTH, in 1. 8 
NAPKICCOY, not NAPKICOY, in line 5 KAAOC, not KAAAO3. 
In line 10 the stone confirms my reading κακῶς as opposed to 
Reinach’s καλῶς, and in line 11 OAAYMENQN is correct as 
opposed to Reinach’s OAAHMENQN. Reinach very ingeniously 
proposed that in line 11 we read οὐκ ’Atéy<v>, which Salat adopts 
for my οὐ καὶ δὴ which does not necessitate the postulation of an 
omission of a letter on an inscription which is otherwise free 
from error and very carefully cut. Soon after my first publica- 
tion of this cenotaph of a promising young man *— perhaps ἃ 
student in the local rhetorical school who had unusual ability 
and had died at sea *—I thought of another solution which gives 
us @ much needed verb and also does not necessitate the omission 
of so important a letter as N: οὐκ afé(«) (from αἴδομαι) ; “ Art 
thou not ashamed of thyself?” ‘The meaning would be some- 
thing of this sort, “Great Power of Envy, to thy face I say | 
Art not abashed when such men pass away?” When Professor 
Walter Leaf was visiting me recently, knowing that as a Homeric 
scholar he would be interested in the reference to Homer in an 
inscription from a town that had its own edition of Homer, I 
asked him about the possibility of οὐκ aié and he preferred that 
reading to οὐ καὶ δὴ. or οὐκ ᾿Αἰδηζνν. The verses have to my 


*Reinach thought that he was a professional mature orator, but 
above the inscription is the bust of e young man. 

*For those lost at sea, cf. The Greek Anthology VII, 266, 272, 278, 
274, 291, 392 (κωφὴν στησάμενοι λίθακα)͵ 895 (xeveds rdgos . . . κωφὸν δὲ 
στήλη γράμμα λέλογχε 768e), 406 ff., 624, 625 etc., WeisshAupl, Die Grab- 
gedichte der griechischen Anthologie, pp. 91 f. 

“My colleague, Professor C. W. E. Miller, has made the excellent 
suggestion that the vocative ᾿Αἰδη be read, but I still feel that a finite 
verb is needed. [A word of explanation may not be amiss. As I under- 
stand the close of the inscription, the writer apostrophizes Hades, and 
expostulates with him about the death of such men as Narcissus. 
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feeling such real literary merit that I venture to repeat them 
once more with my new reading, and hope that this note will 
make them more widely known among students of Greek poetry. 


Οὐ τάφος, ἀλλὰ λίθος, στήλη μό]νον * ἔστι δὲ σῆμα 
Ναρκίσσον, πολλὰς ὅς wor ἔΪχεν χάριτας. 

Ἣν ἀγαθὸς καὶ πάντα καλός, | φρεσὶ δ᾽ εἶχεν ἀληθῶς 
αὐτὴν τὴν Πυλίον Νέστορος | everinv. | 

Ὦ Φθόνε πανδαμάτωρ, καὶ γάρ ce κακῶς καταλέξω, | 
οὐκ aldn(t), τοίων ὀλλυμένων μερόπων; 


ΝΟ grave is here, only a stone, a slab, a sign 
That marks our lost Narcissus, rich in charm benign. 
‘Goodness was his, noble were all his ways; his soul 
All Nestor’s eloquence and wisdom could control. 
Ὁ Envy! ruin of all things fair, thee I blame. 
Can such a mortal perish and thou feel no shame? 
or | 
(No grave is here, only a stone, a slab, a sign 
Of young Narcissus dead in flower of charm divine. 
Goodness was his, noble were all his ways; his speech 
Vibrant as Pylian Nestor’s farthest hearts could reach. 
O Envy! thou whose evil hete doth crush all fame, 
When such perfections pass, art thou not stung with shame? 


Davin M. Rosrnson. 
Tus JoHNs Horxms UNIverasitr. 


τοίων» ὀλλυμένων μερόπων is a genitive of exclamation, and may well have 
been patterned after Aeschylus, Cho. 875, οἴμοι, πανοίμοι δεσπότου 
τελουμένου (Schtitz, rerAnyudvov). Compare also Ar. Nub. 153, ὦ Ζεῦ 
βασιλεῦ τῆς λεπτότητος τῶν φρενῶν, and similar examples. οὐκ ᾿Αἴδη 
is the negative counterpart of ὥθόνε. The words καὶ γάρ σε κακῶς 
καταλέξω are explanatory, and show that Φθόνα is meant to be a vitu- 
perative substitute for the regular name of the Lord of the Nether 
World. The lines may be rendered thus: “O Envy,—aye, with odious 
name 1 shall enroll thee—O Envy,—not Hades—subduer of all things! 
To think that such as he should die! ”—C. W. E. M.} 


“sf 


VII—A MISUNDERSTOOD SYRIAN PLACE-NAME— 
DANA AND TYANA. 


In the Anabasis, Book I, ii, 18 1. Xenophon describes the 
march of Cyrus the Younger from Iconium, the last city of 
Phrygia (Lycaonia) to Dana (Adva) πόλιν οἰκουμένην μεγάλην καὶ 
εὐδαίμονα. After leaving Tyana he entered Cilicia; from Tarsus 
he advanced to the Cilician Gates. Thence five parasangs 
brought him to Myriandrus, a maritime town near Iskanderfin, 
twenty more to the river Chalus, modern Quweiq, and forty-five 
parasangs farther to Thapsacus, below Meskeneh on the Eu- 
phrates. The consensus of opinion among scholars justly iden- 
tifies Dana with Tyana, since Tyana is the only important city 
on Cyrus’s line of march whose location corresponds to the indi- 
cations of Xenophon. Yet the spelling presents a vexatious 
problem. Elsewhere in Hellenic sources we have only Tyana 
(Tvava) and Thoana (@dava), which presuppose unmistakably 
ἃ native Tiwana, with which the Assyrian 7'un or Tuna agrees 
tolerably, and the Hittite Tuwanuwa' perfectly, if we disregard 
the suffix wa. However, since none of these orthographies ac- 
cord with the form given by Xenophon, there has evidently been 
a mistake somewhere. 

Now in northern Syria, seven or eight hours W. N. W. of 
Aleppo, on the road to Iskanderfin, there is situated the town 
of Dan&. The name is much older than the time of Xenophon, 
and can be traced back to the cuneiform Dana, which appears 
as the name of a town in the same district as the modern one, 
in an Assyrian letter of the seventh century B. 0.2 Since Dana 


1Hromy has been misled by the variant Dana (Boghackéi-Studien, 
δ Heft, p. 40, n. 1) to assume an original Tyana, a form which cannot | 
be reconciled with the Assyrian writing. 

* Cf. Sayce, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1921, p. 54. Sayce’s 
statements regarding Kuea are entirely erroneous. The gentilic Kasé’a 
does not belong to a previously unknown geographical name, identical 
with Biblical Kas, but is simply a Syrian orthography (the Hittites 
did not clearly distinguish between mediae and tenues) of Gasé’a, the 
regular gentilic of Bft Οὐδὲ, name of the land of Arame and Matilu, 
which attained ite greatest power in the ninth and eighth centuries, 
and is lost to history after the seventh. In accordance with Assyrian 
and Aramaean usage its ruler is called mér Οὐδὲ, “son of GOs,” who 
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is on the most direct road from the Cilician Gates to Meskeneh 
and Thapsacus, Cyrus and his army must have passed very near 
it, if not actually through the town. It is therefore impossible 
to escape the conviction that Xenophon confused the two similar 
names in his memory, and wrote the name of the Syrian Dana in 
place of the Cappadocian Tyana. 


W. F. ALBRIEHT. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL oF OnIENTAL RESBAROH, 
JERUSALEM, PALESTIND. 


appears in the Zakir Stele as Brgé; as is well-known the Assyrians 
pronounced the J as 8 and conversely, following an old north-Mesopo- 
tamian dialectic peculiarity which is also characteristic of the Hittite 
orthography. Of the towns mentioned in the letter as belonging to the 
land of the Kfs&’a, Arpad was the capital of Bit Gdesi, and Kullania 
and Dana were towns in the neighborhood. 
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Romania, Vol. XLVI (1920). 


Janvier. 

M. Wilmotte. Chrétien de Troyes et le conte de Guillaume 
d’Angleterre. 38 pages. This poem is a real roman d’aventure, 
although some scholars formerly attributed to it an ascetic char- 
acter. The poet’s philosophizing, the treatment of his characters 
(especially the female), and his literary style all point to 
Chrétien de Troyes as the author. 


Ferdinand Lot. Nouvelles études sur le cycle arthurien. 
111. 16 Tristan: IV. Camlann. V. Les noces d’Erec et 
d’Enide. 7 pages. 


Lucien Foulet. Comment on est passé de “ce suis je” ἃ 
“c’est moi.” 38 pages. The old usage followed the Latin rule, 
and the author of this article quotes many instances from the 
Roman de Renart especially to establish his point. Later on 
the loss of declension endings caused a radical change to be made 
in this common construction. By the sixteenth century the new 
forms are well in evidence, and the older forms gradually disap- 
pear from the language. The change has not been fully made, 
however, even in the twentieth century, as the popular speech 
still clings tenaciously to some of the older locutions. 


R. T. Holbrook. Le plus ancien manuscrit connu de Pathe- 
lin. 25 pages. After a careful comparison of the Le Roy 
edition of 1485 or 1486, the Levet edition of 1489 and the Biblio- 
théque nationale manuscript, the author decides in favor of the 
hypothesis that the manuscript was derived from the Levet edi- 
tion. These are the only three texts that are of importance for 
a critical text, as all the others are derivatives of later date. 
The dialectic jargon near the middle of the farce is of especial 
interest, but it is manifestly not to be taken too seriously in ἃ 

6 sense, 


Mélanges. Théodore Gérold, Remarques sur quelques mélo- 
dies de chansons de croisade. Arthur Langfors, L’article Estipot 
de Godefroy. Clovis Brunel, Provencal Caissa. 


Comptes rendus. J. Gilliéron, Généalogie des mots qui dé- 
signent l’ahbeille d’aprés l’Atlas linguistique de la France (K. 
Jaberg). Jacques de Bugnin, Le Congié pris du siécle séculier, 
p. p. Arthur Piaget (F. Ed. Schneegans). 

Périodiques. Neophilologus, T. I (1915-16); T. IT (1916- 


17); T. IIT (1917-18); T. TV (1918-19) (M. ΒΒ). The Ro- 
manic Review, VII (1916) (M. R.). Bibliothéque de |’Ecole 
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des Chartes, t. LX XVII (1916) (E.-G. Léonard). Journal des 
Savants, 1891-1903 (M. RB). 


Chronique. Obituary notice of Jean Acher. Karl Christ, of 
the Royal Library of Berlin, has discovered 25 French manu- 
scripts in the Vatican Library coming from Heidelberg in addi- 
tion to those previously listed by E. Langlois and Ant. Thomas. 
Collections et publications en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 15 titles. Ovide moralisé p. p. 
C. De Boer, t. 1, II (M. R.: “Il nous reste ἃ souhaiter que M. 
De Boer continue 4 trouver les concours qui lui ont permis 
d’imprimer ces deux premiers volumes, et nous donne, sans tro 
de délai, la fin d’une édition qui lui fait grand honneur. . . > 


Avril-Juillet. 


Max Prinet. Les armoiries dans le roman du Chateau de 
Coucy. 19 pages. By a comparison with historical personages 
the author here shows that the poet did not invent his descrip- 
tions, but merely adapted them to the exigencies of his verse. 
Occasionally, however, he does permit himself to fall into an- 
achronisms by attributing the armorial bearings of his day to 
the nobles of preceding ages. 

Luigi Sorrento. Nuove note di sintassi siciliana. 24 pages. 
Characteristic locutions in Sicilian are traced back to their Latin 
originals, and special attention is called to the importance of 
reduplication as a strong dialectic feature. 


E. Hoeffner. Les poésies lyriques du Dit de la Panthére de 
Nicole de Margival. 27 pages. The writer of this article ob- 
. Jects to the title of Le Dit de la Panthére d’amours given to the 
poem by Henry A. Todd when he edited it in 1883 for the 
Société des anciens textes francais. He considers that the editor 
has rather slighted the many lyrical poems introduced by the Old 
French author, and he undertakes to point out at some length 
their many interesting features. It appears to him that Nicole 
de Margival in reality occupies an important place in the history 
of lyrical poetry in France. — 

Edmond Faral. Notice sur le manuscrit latin de la Biblio- 
théque nationale n° 3718. 40 pages. This manuscript has 
remained largely unknown to scholars owing to the fact that it 
was stolen by Barrois and sold by him in 1849, the French 
government purchasing it back in 1883. Its contents are ex- 
tremely varied, and the chief interest that it possesses for Ro- 
mance scholars is a Vie d’Ami et d’Amile in Latin verse, and a 
Latin poem named Urbanus. 


L. Foulet. La disparition du prétérit. 43 pages. The author 
here discusses the relations between the popular speech and the 
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literary language in its use of tenses, and traces the development 
down through the centuries. He thinks that certain forms are 
doomed to disappear from the people’s language, but that they 
will survive for centuries in literature. A large number of 
French texts are cited. 


Jessie L. Weston. Notes on the Grail romances, the Perles- 
vaus and the prose Lancelot. 16 pages. Miss Weston here 
replies to the criticisms that M. Ferd. Lot has directed at her 
Arthurian studies, and incidentally refers to Dr. Nitze’s work 
in the same field. She does not believe that the Old French 
writer took the pains to work out a careful chronological scheme 
for the lives of the Arthurian heroes. 


Ernest Langlois. A propos du Coronement Loois. 46 pages. 
In 1888 M. Langlois published an edition of this poem with a 
long introduction treating the questions which naturally arise. 
Intending now to publish a second edition in the Classiques 
francais he examines these same questions anew in the light of 
varied criticisms and of new evidence that has become available 
in more than thirty years. He finds it necessary to change only 
minor details here and there. 


Mélanges. Ferdinand Lot, Traditions sur Geoffroi Grise- 
gonelle et sur Helgaud de ‘Montreuil. Ferdinand Lot, Influences 
littéraires antiques dans les noms de personnes. Ferdinand Lot, 
Textes diplomatiques sur les pélerinages. Lucien Foulet, Pour 
le commentaire de Villon La belle legon aux enfants perdus. 
Lucien Foulet, Notes sur le texte de Villon (Lais et Testament.). 
Antoine Thomas, Anc. prov. Sebenc “ Batard.” Post-Scriptum. 


Comptes rendus. Friedrich Kluge, Altdeutsches Sprachgut 
im Mittellatein (J. Jud). Ernst G. Wahlgren, Etude sur les 
actions analogiques réciproques du parfait et du participe passé 
dans les langues romanes (Lucien Foulet). Robert de Labus- 
quette, Autour de Dante. Les Béatrices. L’Amour et la Femme 
en Occitanie. L’Amour et la Femme en Toscane. Les femmes 
de Dante (Henry Cochin). Le Tornoiement as dames de Paris. 
Poemetto antico francese di Pierre Gencien, edito da Mario 
Pelaez (Arthur Langfors, M. R.). Le Roman de Fauvel, par 
Gervais du Bus (E. Hoepffner). 


Périodiques. Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Chartes, t. LXXIX 
(E.-G. Léonard). Journal des Savants, 1904-1919 (M. R.). 
Romanische Forschungen, t. XX VI (1909)-t. XXXII (1913) 
(E. Faral) ; t. XX XIII (1915) (Arthur Langfors). The Ro- 
manic Review, VIII (1917)-IX (1918) (M. R.: “Il y a un 
véritable plaisir ἃ lire cette bibliographie od |’on retrouve tant de 
noms avantageusement connus des romanistes—H. A. Todd, J. E. 
Matzke, T. A. Jenkins, G. C. Keidel, E. C. Armstrong, H. P. 
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Thieme, etc.—et bon nombre de travaux qui font honneur au 
département les langues romanes de Johns Hopkins University, 
cuvre de M. Elliott”). 


Chronique. Obituary notice of Jules Cornu. M. Joseph 
Bédier was elected a member of the French Academy on June 4, 
1920. Publications annoncées. Collections et publications en 
cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 20 titles. Methods and mate- 
rials of literary criticism, lyric, epic and allied forms of poetry 
by Charles Mills Gayley ... and Benjamin Putnam Kurtz, 
Boston, New York, etc., Ginn and Co. [1920]. 


Octobre. 


J. Jud. Mots d’origine gauloise? Premiére série. 13 pages. 
The author of this article submits various evidence which causes 
him to suspect a Gallic origin for a small group of French words. 


Amos Parducci. Bonifazio di Castellana. 34 pages. This 
little known troubadour is here investigated and a biographical 
sketch is attempted. Only three of his poems are known to be 
extant, and these are here critically edited. 


Edmond Faral. D’un “ passionaire ” latin ἃ un roman fran- 
(818 : quelques sources immédiates du roman d’Eracle. 25 pages. 
The question here discussed is the Oriental element of the poem 
as posed many years ago by Gaston Paris. The conclusion 
reached is the very natural one that the Old French author did 
not draw directly on Eastern sources, but on earlier Western 
reworkings of them. 


F.-Ed. Schneegans. Le mors de la pomme; texte du XV® 
siécle. 34 pages. The Dance of Death was a favorite theme in 
the fifteenth century, and its origin may perhaps be traced back 
to Amiens as far as authentic records appear to go. An Old 
French poem on this subject is here critically edited from the 
only manuscript in which it is known to have been preserved. 


Mélanges. Lucien Foulet, De Icest ἃ Cest et V’origine de 
Particle. A. Horning, Daru. Antoine Thomas, Sur le vers 412 
de Gormont et Isenbart. 


Comptes rendus. Die Lieder und Romanzen des Audefroi le 
Bastard: Kritische Ausgabe v. Arthur Cullmann; Dichtungen 
von Matthéus dem Juden und Matthaus von Gent, von Hans 
Wolff (Arthur Langfors). H. Chamard, Les origines de la 
Poésie francaise de la Renaissance (Albert Pauphilet). Giulio 
Bertoni, Italia dialettale (Giacomo De Gregorio). 


Périodiques. Journal des Savants, 1920 (M. R.). Studi 
Medievali, ITV (1912-1913) (M. R.: “ Herbert Ὁ. Austin, Ac- 
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credited Citations in Ristoro d’Arezzo’s ‘Composizione del 
Mondo’”). Revue des langues romanes, t. LIX (1916-1917) 
(Arthur Langfors, M. R.). Studi glottologici italiani, VII (M. 
R.). Studi romanzi, VII (1911)-X (1913) (M. R.). Revista 
de filologia espafiola, t. III (1916)-VI (1919) (E. 8.) Revista 
Lusitana, XVI (1913)-XIX (1916) (M. R.). Mémoires de 
l’Académie des sciences de Cracovie, classe de philologie, VII 
(1880)-XV (1891) ; 2° série, II (1893)-XXX (1909) ; 3° série, 
I (1910)-VI (1913) (S. Glixelli). Travaux de la Société néo- 
philologique de Léopol, 1, 2 (S. G.) Mémoires de la Société 
néo-philologique prés ]’Université de Saint-Pétersbourg, fasc. 
IV (1910)-VIII (1915) (G. Lozinski). Jahresbericht des In- 
stituts fiir rumanische Sprache zu Leipzig, XXI-XXV (1919) 
(M. R.) . 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Carlo Salvioni and Johan 
Storm. Proposed volumes of studies in honor of R. Menendez 
Pidal. Publications annoncées. 


Collections et publications en cours. Research publications of 
the University of Minnesota: Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, 1, 2. Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, 12 (1913)-16 
(1917). Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
29-47 (L. F., M. R.). 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 10 titles. Viggo Bréndal, Sub- 
strater og Laan i Romansk og Germansk; Studier i Lyd- og 
Ordhistorie (M. R.). A History of the French Novel (to the 
close of the 19th century), ny George Saintsbury. Vol. I, From 
the beginning to 1800 (M. R.). 

GrorGEe Οὐ. KEIDEL. 

WasHINeTon, D. C. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XLIV (1920). 


Pp. 5-30. Récents travaux sur les Defizionum tabellae latines, 
1904-1914. Maurice Besnier. A study of the new tablets which 
have been published since the appearance of M. Audollent’s book. 


P. 30. Note sur Aristophane. L. Bayard. In the Birds, 
1615, the word vaBawarped means, “ oui, Pisétaire, vat Πεισεταῖρε, 
νὰ Baoarpev.”’ 

P. 31-74. Inscriptions de Didymes, classement chronologique 
des comptes de la construction du Didymeion. Bernard Haus- 
soullier. 11. Le groupe de Ménodoros. 


Pp. 75-78. A propos de Properce, III, 18, 31 et de Pytha- 
gore. Franz Cumont. The passage, 


ty 
a : 
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At tibi, nauta, pias hominum qui traicis umbras, 
Huc animae portent corpus inane tuae, 

Qua Siculae victor telluris Claudius et qua 
Caesar ab humana cessit in astra via, 


may mean: “Que jusqu’a toi, nocher, qui fais passer le Styx 
céleste aux ombres pieuses des défunts, les souffles qui t’obéissent 
portent /d-haut le corps léger de Marcellus en suivant la route 
par laquelle le vainqueur de la Sicile et César, en quittant la 
voie humaine, se retirérent vers les astres.” 


Pp. 79-80. Eschyle, Prométhée 113. J. E. Harry. Read, 
ὑπαίθριος δεσμοῖσι πᾶς εἰλεύμενος The Titan is ‘ totalement en- 
chainé, entiérement serré.’ 


Pp. 81-88. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 89-91. Obituary notice of Paul Lejay, who died June 13, 
1920. 


Pp. 92-141. Appius Claudius Caecus. Paul Lejay. A long 
study of Appius’ political career, and of his literary work. 

Pp. 142-170. Notes sur l’Héraclés d’Euripide. L. Parmen- 
tier. Conservative discussion of lines 452, 471, 480-484, 557, 
588-92, 641, 655-64, 673-82, 772-80, 792, 845-50, 953-56, 1041, 
1101, 1110, 1111-23, 1218-29, 1241, 1288, 1351, 1388, 1410-15, 
119-23. 

Pp. 171-72. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 173-228. Sur les Scholies et le texte de l’Odyssée. Vic- 
tor Bérard. I. Les Scholia de Dindorf. II. Fautes et correc- 
tions. 111. Noms propres et mots techniques. IV. Les trans- 
ports de Scholies. 


Pp. 229-40. Lucréce et le symbolisme pythagoricien des 
enfers. Franz Cumont. Lucretius’ explanation that the stories 
told of hell are really true of this life, iii. 978 ff., may be traced 
back to the Pythagoreans of the Alexandrian period. 


Pp. 241-47. Remarques sur les Suppliantes e le Prométhée 
d’Eschyle. P. Roussel. The Supplices cannot have been com- 
posed before 480; it may have been brought out between 478 
and 473. Prometheus’ reflections on the ingratitude of the 
gods may be compared with Hesiod, Theog. 535 ff., 556-7. 


P. 247. Lactem. L. Laurand. Rufus of Ephesus, De Po- 
dagra, 25, has ‘ Lactem dabis potum.’ 

Pp. 248-77. Inscriptions de Didymes. Classement chronolo- 
gique des comptes de la construction du Didymeion. Bernard 
Haussoullier. III. Les travaux de 176-5 ἃ 172-1. An appendix 
is added to this article: Comment avait lieu la consultation de 
Yoracle? , 
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P. 278. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 279-83. Note sur deux passages de l’Enéide (V 522-34, 
and XI 316-21). A. Piganiol. The arrow of Acestes announces 
the apotheosis of Aeneas. The fief promised by King Latinus 
to Aeneas was probably the ‘ ager Solonius.’ 

Pp. 284-88. Corrections sur le texte de Perse. A. Cartault. 
Textual notes on I 8, 22ff., 45 ff., 65 ff.; II 64 ff.; III 274: 
IV 14 ff.; V 66 ff.; VI 37 ff. 


Pp. 289-92. Συμβουλὴ-Συμβουλί. Ad Ch. Michel, no. 480. 
Bernard Haussoullier. 


Pp. 293-94. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives ἃ l’an- 
tiquité classique. 122 pp. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


REVIEWS. 


Lucilius and Horace, by GEorGE CoNVERSE Fiske. Madison, 
1920. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 7. 524 pp. 


In this elaborate volume culminates the series of studies which 
the author has published from time to time in the field of Roman 
satire. It bears evidence everywhere of great breadth of view, 
of wide reading, of the most painstaking research. 

Professor Fiske is convinced that his problem must be con- 
sidered not “ by the mere citation of parallel passages,” not “ on 
the basis of our current romantic theories of composition,” but 
“in the light of the theories of literary imitation current in the 
age of Augustus.” This point of view is undoubtedly correct, 
but so little attention has been paid to it in the voluminous writ- 
ings on ancient literary relationships that the author has deemed 
it worth while to devote a long preliminary chapter to The 
Classical Theory of Imitation, in which he utilizes chiefly the 
valuable material collected in Stemplinger’s Das Plagiat in der 
griechischen Literatur, adding many illustrations and illuminat- 
ing remarks of his own in order to show Horace’s “ allegiance to 
these widely accepted principles of literary art.” Quite apart 
from this special purpose, the chapter (and with it we may class 
the remarks in the last chapter on Romanticism and Classicism) 
is of great value because of its general bearing on the nature of 
ancient literature and literary ideals. Other scholars may differ 
with the author about some details but they will recognize that 
this is one of the best treatments of this important subject that 
has yet appeared. 

The main thesis of Chapter II, The Relation of Lucilius and 
the Scipionic Circle to the New Greek Learning and Literature, 
will not meet with such general approval. Since Horace was an 
adherent of the plain style it is important for Professor Fiske 
to prove that Lucilius also adhered to it, and he labors hard to 
do so. He describes very interestingly the doctrine of the plain 
style as taught in the Scipionic Circle by Panaetius, and gathers 
every scrap of information as to the probable attitude towards 
it of every member of that Circle, but Lucilius remains without 
the fold. That truly Italian genius insisted on using a very 
racy diction, an invective of extreme violence, and a humor that 
was true Italum acetum. Professor ΕἾΒΚΕ admits that all this 
violates the gentlemanly principles of Panaetius and he tries to 
weaken the inevitable conclusion by considerations that are more 
ingenious than convincing. He points out that there were 
“ nuances ” within the plain style, cf. Cicero, who characterizes 
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some of its adherents as callidi, sed impoliti et consulto rudium 
similes et imperitorum ; that some later critics apply to Lucilius 
terms of the plain style—gracilitas, humilitas, even politus and 
elegans; and his conclusion is that Lucilius held “a divergent 
theory of the relation of the loose satiric form” to the plain 
style, and that his sermones are “in essential harmony with its 
tenets, both grammatical and stylistic.” But in reality Professor 
FIsKE, by means of the very mass of minutiae which he has 
collected, has persuaded himself into a false position. Cicero’s 
words are far from being an adequate characterization of Lu- 
cilius. Of course the later critics (Horace knew better) tried to 
pigeonhole him, but he is too big for any pigeonhole. In the 
genre which he invented, broad enough to reflect the whole of 
life, details may here and there be found that are in harmony 
with the plain style or with any other style. But when we read 
him as a whole, even in tatters as he is to-day, we are aware 
of a diction filled with words from Greek, Oscan, Sardinian, 
Gallic, the jargon of the camp and the gutter, of frequent vio- 
lent invective—he plastered Lupus with verses—of coarse but 
effective humor, and the “nuance” deepens until it becomes a 
cloud which entirely obscures the plain style. Whatever may 
have been his attitude towards the prose sermo about which 
Panaetius discoursed, it is certain that when Lucilius wrote those 
verse sermones which gave him his fame he was untrammeled 
by any theories as to τὸ πρέπον in language and humor. 

But even if Lucilius and Horace were not adherents of the 
same principles of style the value of Professor FIsKE’s work is 
not seriously impaired for the significant resemblances between 
them concern other matters. One of these is their common 
indebtedness to the disquisitions of the Greek popular philo- 
sophers, many of which, by the way, were the work of those very 
Cynics whose style Panaetius condemned. To these ancient 
Billy Sundays Lucilius was more closely akin in temperament 
and in taste (or the lack of it) than Horace, and his acquaint- 
ance with them is demonstrated in Chapter ITI, Lucilius and 
the Greek Satirists. The fragments of these Greeks are exceed- 
ingly meagre—just how meagre might have been more explicitly 
stated by Professor Fiskn—but there is sufficient evidence to 
establish the main conclusion, although the reader will be in- 
clined to doubt the cogency of some points. For example, the 
terms which Lucilius applied to his work (not the “ titles,” as 
Professor FIsKE has it) tell us something, cf. especially sermo, 
which strongly suggests διατριβη. But ludus, even if Lucilius 
had in mind zalynov, tells us nothing since both παίγνιον and 
ludere (ludus, lusus, ludicrum) are terms applied to various 
sorts of light poetry. Poema also is a very general term, 88 
Lucilius’ own definition shows (341 ff.). Furthermore it is im- 
probable that Lucilius’ choice of metres was influenced by the 
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practice of these Greek satirists. He was merely seeking among 
the metres well established at Rome the best vehicle for satire. 
Only in the case of the hexameter is it possible that he was partly 
influenced by the parodic hexameter of t the σίλλοι, but even here 
the haga of Ennius, as Professor FisKE admits, had greater 
weight. 

It is therefore in tone and content that we must seek the best 
evidence of the relation of Lucilius to the Greek satirists. The 
evidence is very scrappy and often, to say the least, very incon- 
clusive. Nevertheless in the mass it indicates that Lucilius 
was familiar with this ‘ literature’ or, what amounts to the same 
thing, with the viva voce utterances of the tribe of Greek preach- 
ers in Rome and elsewhere; Stertinius and Davus were not pecu- 
liar to the age of Horace. Whether he was directly acquainted 
with Bion, as Professor ΕἾΒΚΕ thinks, seems problematical. Such 
evidence as we have shows that it was very difficult even for the 
ancients to know Bion directly. It is safer to say that both 
Lucilius and Horace were familiar with the sort of thing of 
which Bion was a symbol. 

Having thus cleared the way Professor ΕἾΒΚΕ attacks his main 
problem, the relation of Horace to Lucilius (Chaps. IV-VI), 
and methodically applies to each satire and epistle the principles 
and results of his first three chapters. The work is so detailed 
that I must limit myself to a few illustrations of the author’s 
method. For this purpose I choose his treatment of Horace’s 
first satire concerning which he asserts that “no satire better 
illustrates the unbroken line of the classical tradition of free 
imitation than these two satires of Lucilius [in Books XVIII 
and XIX] and the first satire of Horace.” Even so I must 
omit much that I would like to discuss. 

Professor Fiske first establishes the fact that in this satire 
there are no less than sixteen commonplaces of Greek popular 
philosophy ; that by the famous phrase ridentem dicere verum 
Horace indicates that he is playing the role of the σπουδαιο- 
yéAows; and he reminds us that “the Cynic and Stoic popular 
preacher was a familiar contemporary on the streets of Augustan 
Rome.” Both reading and personal observation therefore lie 
back of the preachments of this satire. The lines of Lucilius 
which in the author’s opinion can be related to Horace’s satire 
comprise all the fragments of Books XVIII and XIX together 
with some others which he would add from the fragments not 
cited by book. 1 summarize Professor Fisxe’s interpretation 
and subjoin some comments in parentheses, preserving the order 
which he assigns to the fragments. 

Book XVIII 554 aeque fruniscor ego ac tu; 1167 et uentrem 
et gutturem eundem; 555-6 milia ducentum frumenti tollis 
medimnum, uini mille cadum. The commonplace “that as the 
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acquisitive capacity of the human belly is limited, so is the 
acquisitive capacity of the human heart,” cf. Plutarch, Horace, 
44-45, etc. The fragments are concerned with contentment. 
(But fruniscor denotes enjoyment not contentment, which Lu- 
cilius need not have mentioned here; greed can be attacked with- 
out reference to this commonplace, cf. Horace, Il. 3, 82-157. 
As for the belly, Professor Fiske is fortunate to find among the 
disiecta membra of Lucilius a floating belly much in need of ἃ 
resting place. By a familiar operation of philological surgery 
he anchors this organ, together with its attached gullet, between 
554 and 555, thus securing a parallel to Horace’s allusion. But 
we don’t know that this particular belly was a human organ at 
all and it is quite conceivable that Lucilius did not allude to the 
belly in this context.) 

Book XIX 563 sic singillatim nostrum unus quisque mouetur. 
Refers to spiritual perturbation or (specifically) to discontent, 
and stood near the beginning of Lucilius’ satire. (This is wholly 
inferred from Horace and Greek passages in which a discussion 
of discontent leads to the theme of avarice.) 

564 sume diem, qui est uisus tibi pulcherrimus unus. Uttered 
by some god who granted each discontented man the opportunity 
to exchange his lot for the fairest day within his conception. 
(But there is no allusion to discontent and the interpretation is 
almost nonsense. It is assumed from Horace, 15 ff., where a 
god grants the discontented the opportunity to exchange their 
lots for those of others.) 

Similar objections can be made to the treatment of 565-566, 
from which Professor Fiske with the aid of Horace, Juvenal, 
and Tacitus (strangely omitting Persius IT. 31 ff.) reconstructs 
a simile from the nursery; 561-562, the simile of the ant. used 
as in Horace; 559-560, which he considers as essentially the 
same topic as 1119-20, discarding also Nonius’ explanation of 
optare; and 567, which he assigns to the close of the satire, 
building on Marx’s extremely improbable interpretation, cf. Leo, 
Gott. gelehrt. Anz. 1906, p. 852 with references. 

So much for the interpretation of details. In addition Pro- 
fessor ΕἾΒΚΕ thinks that the whole of Book XIX was one satire, 
for the fact that eight lines can be fitted into one satire “ raises 
a presumption ” that the remaining three “ were found in this 
satire ”; and in this satire Lucilius (like Horace) “ contamin- 
ated the two related themes of μεμψιμοιρία and φιλοπλουτία. 
(But 563-567 do not fit easily into the attack on avarice and in 
view of what we know about Lucilius’ methods the presumption 
is rather that these lines were not found in this satire. Fur- 
thermore there is no good evidence that Lucilius in Book XIX 
attacked discontent. ) 

Conservatively then, if we would gain a sound idea of Lucilius’ 
two satires on greed in Books XVIII and XIX, we should elim- 
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inate vv. 1167, 563-567, 1119-20, 1183 and confine ourselves to 
a reasonable interpretation of 554-562. Professor Fiske trans- 
fers to Lucilius details from Horace and others and then infers 
that the whole of this enlarged context influenced Horace! This 
procedure weakens rather than strengthens the main point: that 
Lucilius, like Horace, dealt more than once and often in the 
game way with avarice, a common theme of popular philosophy, 
cf. especially stultus (558). 

These illustrations are fairly typical of Professor ΕἾΒΚΕ Β 
method. Now Horace, to mention no others, must be used to 
elucidate Lucilius. Everybody will grant this. But the question 
at issue is as to the extent to which this method can properly 
be applied. Where shall we draw the line so as to be on the 
safe side? Professor Fiskr’s method is essentially that of Marx 
and Cichorius many of whose ‘ reconstructions’ he accepts. Per- 
haps the present reviewer is ultra-conservative, but from long 
familiarity with the work of these two scholars he has arrived at 
certain convictions which may be stated here. Their services 
to the interpretation of Lucilius lie primarily in the masses of 
material which they have collected—the light they throw on the 
individual fragments rather than the reconstruction of lost 
contexts. Cichorius was able to supplement Marx in this parti- 
cular because he approached Lucilius as an historian rather than 
as a philologist. In the use of their material, however, both 
have much overworked ‘the scientific imagination,’ greatly to 
the detriment of sound results. It is not too much to say that 
with the same material a much sounder commentary could be 
written than that of Marx (including Cichorius’ supplements), 
and that in general the time has come for a reaction against the 
prevalent method of reconstructing work which is fragmentary 
or entirely lost. Reconstructions must be made but they should 
be made with that “rigid regard for the laws of evidence and 
probability ” with which Professor Fiske would have us weigh 
his results. Unfortunately scholars differ as to the meaning of 
these laws. 

But I would not give the impression that overindulgence in 
flights of fancy vitiates the book. Professor ΕἾΒΕΚΕ is so fair and 
so careful to state that he is for the most part dealing with 
probabilities and possibilities that one has always at hand a check 
upon his fancy. To have gathered in one volume practically all 
the pertinent material is in itself no small service. Furthermore 
it may fairly be said, with due allowance for every criticism, 
that the author has succeeded in bringing this problem nearer 
to solution, and that is all that can be hoped for with the evi- 
dence now at our disposal. His results need much pruning, but 
he has shown more clearly and much more fully than any of his 
predecessors that Horace worked over again, with such changes 
as a different age, a different personality and ideals imply, many 
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of the themes with which Lucilius had dealt. Many of these 
were themes which have confronted moralists in every period of 
civilization and they have been presented in ways almost count- 
less. To Horace we must award the palm for taste, for sympa- 
thetic insight, for sheer artistry, but because of certain limita- 
tions he was inferior in breadth, in boldness, in downright vigor 
to his great predecessor.’ 


ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 
Bary Mawr Coupes. 


Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen. Von Lupwie Trause. Her- 
ausgegeben von FRANZ Bou. Dritter Band. Kleine 
Schriften. Herausgegeben von SaMuEL Branpr. Munich: 
Beck, 1920. Pp. xi, 344. Two plates. 


With the present volume the plan of Travusr’s friends who 
have undertaken to publish his relics is completed. In a most 
skilful and devoted fashion they have permanently preserved in 
the preceding volumes all of what he left that was in condition 
‘to appear in print. This last volume includes most of the re- 
views and short articles already printed. It is a fitting memo- 
rial of the manysidedness of TRAUBE’s genius. He was an ex- 
plorer, not a settler. He blazed trails for others to clean up. 
Some of his works were of large proportions, but with the mul- 
titude of new ideas and discoveries constantly pressing upon 
him, he did not have time, or inclination, to accumulate in com- 
prehensive treatments what others had done. Not that he 
lacked either the comprehensive mind or a love of patient art. 
He could dictate bibliographies off-hand, though not caring to 
assemble them in a Geschichte der latetnischen Literatur des 
Mtttelalters. He spent infinite pains on the form of his writings. 
I remember his looking up from his desk one day, as he was 
at work on Perrona Scottorum, and asking, “Do you have to 
bother as much in English with style?” He wrote a review as 
though it were a chapter in a book. 

The present volume has been prepared by Professor BRANDT 
with scrupulous care. Notes have been added—they appear on 
almost every page—to bring the bibliographical information up 
to date, or to explain the present state of a question. Professor 
LEHMANN has made the indices for all three volumes on Per- 
sonen und Autoren, Sachen und Worter,—in which the list s. v. 
Bibltotheken is most valuable—and Handschriften in modernen 


*The book is full of misprints, but one can safely assign this to the 
demoralization of wartime and post-wartime printing. The form of 
the volume is excellent except the vexatious system of placing the many 
hundreds of notes at the ends of the chaptera. 
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Sammlungen. One could wish that in the list last named the 
separate manuscripts, not merely the cities in which they are 
found, had been cited, though that, of course, would have greatly 
increased the length of the index. Two plates accompany the 
article on Anonymus Cortestanus, ‘TRAUBE’s memorable exposure 
of a fraud, wittily presented with the excitement of a detective- 
story. I will give only a few examples of the services performed 
by the editor and his associates; one has only to turn to what 
is said about Ammianus, the School of Fleury and its influence, 
the abbreviations of nomina sacra, the coder Romanus of Virgil, 
and the discussion of Latin papyri, to note how necessary it is 
to consult the present republication rather than the original 
articles. TRAUBE, who was never reluctant to correct his own 
opinions, would be the first to acclaim any improvements offered 
by another. The changes made here are almost entirely addi- 
tions, not subtractions. In the most notable case of reversal of 
judgment on his part, the editor has wisely reprinted the whole 
article; for an exploration by ΤΈΑΥΒΕ, even if it came out at 
the wrong place, opened up true vistas all along the way. 

No reader can fail to be impressed with the tremendous read- 
ing and intellectual scope of which the present collection gives 
evidence. It supplies the minor documents for the profoundly 
sympathetic life of TrauBE, written by BoLL in Vol. I, and for 
the list of his works there given. A fund of learning that en- 
ables its possessor to write at seventeen for a periodical like 
Itterartsches Zentralblatt a review of a werk like Dimmler’s 
Gesta Apollonu can be matched by a young Milton or a young 
Virgil, but by a few of our generation. The list of Classical 
authors, Fathers of the Church and Medieval writers of all 
sorts and tongues that pass before the reader of these pages is 
amazing. TRAUBE speaks of them as familiar friends; the won- 
der is that with all his investigations concerning them, he found 
time to read their works for pleasure. He read, as Theodore 
Roosevelt read, by the sentence, not the word, and by the page 
rather than the sentence. Nor did his reading neglect the 
moderns. I recall the delight with which he would declaim 
passage after passage in Rostand. 

Another great value of this volume is its portrayal of one 
side of TRAUBE’s nature perhaps more clearly set forth in some 
of his shorter articles and reviews than in his longer and better 
known writings. “Great is Ueberlieferungsgeschichte,’ ex- 
claims an English scholar, “and TRAvBE is its prophet.” True 
enough. In his combination of palaeography, textual criticism 
and history, TRavuBE perfected an instrument indispensable to 
the investigator of Classical influences in the early Middle Ages. 
Such a study, involving the patient accumulation of details, 
appeals to conservative minds, and has in some quarters been 
applied as a deterrent of conjectural emendation. Nothing 
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could be farther from TRravuBE’s practice, and nothing more 
manifestly perverse. In his treatment of a text, TRAUBE was, 
at the right moment, bold to the point of audacity. When one 
has grouped the manuscripts of an author in a stemma and 
traced the ramifications of the tradition through various mon- 
astic centres from some original source or sources, then is the 
time to call in the diviner, who knows by instinct where the 
errors lie; for some errors there certainly are. The difference 
between a TRAUBE and a BENTLEY is that the latter does not 
wait till the facts of the tradition are known; the former finds 
them out, both for their own value and also as a preliminary 
to criticism. TRAUBE’s shelves were full of collectanea of all 
sorts; but never a portfolio that existed for its own sake. He 
had no patience with the pedantic, with the laboriously dull. 
“ Mnemotechnik,” he observed, “ ist keine Philologie.” 

So all that TRrauBE left now lies before us. Apart from any- 
thing else that he did, the three volumes of Vorlesungen und 
‘Abhandlungen are an achievement of the highest rank. To 
Franz BOLL, his intimate friend and former colleague; PauL 
LEHMANN, his worthy successor; SAMUEL Branprt, the editor 
of the present volume; and their several associates, the thanks 
of every lover of sound learning are due. We cannot cease to 
deplore the cutting off of a genius in his prime, but had he 
lived to the full measure his work would have been incomplete, 
for his vision would always have run ahead of accomplishment. 
His life is complete, as it was at any moment of his career, 
full of adventure and hope and inspiration. Breve enim tempus 
aetatis satis longum est ad bene honesteque vivendum. 


E. K. Rann. 


Die griechische Heldensage. Von Cant Rosert. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1920. Pp. xii+ 419. (Griech- 
ische Mythologie, von L. Preller. 4. Aufl. erneuert von 
Cart Rosert. 2. Bd. 1. Buch.) 


The first volume of RoBert’s revision of Preller’s Griechi- 
sche Mythologie appeared more than thirty years ago and was 
hardly more than a revision. But the present volume, though 
keeping Preller’s classification, is an entirely new work. This 
is due to the enormous amount of archaeological material that 
has come to light during the recent years and which Rospert 
with his unusual and characteristic combination of archaeologi- 
cal, literary, epigraphical, and historical knowledge, as seen in 
his Bild und Lted, his Otdipus and other books, has documented 
in a very complete manner. 

The first part of this second volume deals with the legends 
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and myths according to the regions where they originated 
(Landschaftliche Sagen). The material is discussed under 
eleven headings, Thessaly and North Boeotia (Lapiths and 
Centaurs, Phlegyas, Cretheus, Athamas, Aeolus, Minyas, Iphi- 
clus, Peleus, Atalanta), Aetolia (Oeneus, Meleager), Thebes 
(Cadmus, Amphion and Zethus, Teiresias, Oedipus, Tropho- 
nius), Attica (Cecrops, Erechtheus, Ion, the Attic kings, Procne, 
Cephalus, Boreas, Daedalus), Corinth (Sisyphus, Bellerophon, 
Medea), Pylos, Pisa, Elis (Nestor, Amythaon, Salmoneus, Ia- 
mus, Oenomaus), Argos (Perseus, Proetus, Io, Danaus, Phoro- 
neus, the Pelopidae, Sthenelus), Laconia and Messenia (the 
Tyndarids, Leda, Tyndareus and Helen), Crete and Caria 
(Minos, Europa, Pasiphae, Daedalus, the race of Minos, Leu- 
cippus, Pandareus), Aeolis and the Troad (Macareus, Epopeus, 
Tennes, the Dardanidae, the Teucrians), and Thrace (Orpheus, 
Thamyris, Harpalyce). 

The subjects are not treated in a summary fashion as one 
would expect in a manual but there is evidence of detailed lit- 
erary and archaeological research, and no one who wishes to get 
to the bottom of the Greek myths or to be a thorough student 
of the Greek epic, lyric and tragic poetry can afford to neglect 
RoBert’s book. It in no small measure corrects and supple- 
ments the articles in Roscher’s Lexicon. One wishes, however, 
that Ropert might have studied more the internal historical 
significance and also the religious meaning of the myths, con- 
sidering them also from the point of view of folk-lore, anthro- 
pology, and comparative religion. But perhaps there was not 
space and we must be grateful for the best general collection 
of the material on the Greek myths that has yet appeared in 
any language. There are few sources, literary or archaeological, 
that are not mentioned, and literature ancient and modern is 
ebundantly cited; though Ovid and the Scholiasts might have 
been more used, especially Ovid’s Ibis. But it is unusual in 
a German work to find so much citation of English and Amer- 
ican articles and books, even though the contents have not 
always been digested. So, for example, Rosert (p. 4) speaks 
of the type of centaur with human fore-legs as earlier than 
that with equine fore-legs. Baur whom he cites has shown that 
the earliest Oriental type is that with equine fore-legs, though 
both types were known to the Greeks from the beginning 
(A. J.P. XXXIII 466). Rarely is there an omission of the 
archaeological material, even where it is in America; but I 
miss for Perseus (pp. 222f.) a reference to the interesting 
vase in New York (The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, 
II, 1907, pp. 82f.), and for Caeneus (p. 11) might have been 
cited the article in J.H.S. XVII 294 ff. For a treatise with 
so much detail the proof-reading has been excellent, though the 
common mistake of Rhode for Rohde occurs (p. 10). 
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The second part of the second volume has appeared, but as 
no review copy of it has been received, I have not seen it. It 
deals with Die Nattonalheroen, including Theseus with Heracles. 
A third part will follow on The Argonauts, the Theban Cycle, 
and the Trojan Cycle. 

Davin M. ΒΟΒΙΝΒΟΝ. 

ΤῊΝ JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Horaz im Urteil der Jahrhunderte. Von Dr. Epuarp STEMpP- 
LINGER. Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, 
1921. 212 pp. 24m. 


In a recent volume of the Leipzig series ‘Das Erbe der Alten’ 
Dr. EpuarD STEMPLINGER reviews some of the various judg- 
ments which have been passed upon the poetry of Horace from 
his own day to ours, and sets forth something of the influence of 
Horace upon later literature. The book is based upon a vast 
amount of reading, and deals especially with the influence of 
Horace in Germany and France. It is a much better book than 
the same scholar’s earlier study ‘ Das Fortleben der horazischen 
Lyrik seit der Renaissance’ (1906), but he still has less to do 
with English and Italian literature than his title might suggest. 
For English literature, he might have borrowed a good deal that 
is interesting and important from Professor Shorey’s college 
edition of the Odes and Epodes. Carducci’s Odi Barbare are not 
mentioned. Neither is Menendez Pelayo’s important study Ho- 
racio en Eepafia. The phrase ‘der Gallier M. Ter. Varro,’ p. 
182, suggests a confusion of two famous Varros. 


W. P. Mustarp. 
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SAMUEL BALL PLATNER 
1863-1921 


Samuel Ball Platner died suddenly at sea on the twentieth 
of August, 1921, while on his way to Europe. His entire life 
had been devoted to the study and teaching of the classics, and 
for the last twenty-nine years he had been Professor of Latin 
in Western Reserve University. He was a man of genuine 
taste for scholarship, satisfied with nothing less than a deep 
and original grasp of his subject, and constantly active in the 
endeavor to contribute to the knowledge of it. In the earlier 
part of his career his studies were mostly of a linguistic nature ; 
but during the last twenty years he devoted himself mainly to 
Roman history and topography. He is best known for hia 
Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, which is now 
in its second edition and is universally recognized as a careful 
and comprehensive work. At the time of his death he had 
almost finished a dictionary of Roman topography, and it is cause 
for deep satisfaction that Thomas Ashby of the British School 
at Rome, who collaborated in the early stages of the work, has 
consented to complete and bring out this dictionary. It will 
be an important tool for all who devote themselves to serious 
study of the Eternal City. | 

For his pupils, as well as for himself, Professor Platner always 
Maintained a notably high standard of intellectual thorough- 
ness. In his classroom he insisted on a real mastery of the 
subject he taught; and by his own example no less than his 
pedagogical methods he impressed his students with the grand- 
eur of solid learning and the depth of real culture. He was 
possessed of a rare and charming personality. His large-heart- 
edness, unfailing geniality, and rich humor made him univer- 
sally beloved, and his death, at the age of fifty-seven, has left 
a heavy sense of loss to the many classical scholars who knew 
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I—ST. AUGUSTINE’S METHOD OF COMPOSING AND 
DELIVERING SERMONS. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


This article is the outgrowth of an investigation suggested to 
the author several years ago by Dean A. F. West of the Graduate 
School of Princeton University. At that time it was the 
author’s intention to investigate only those sermons of Augustine 
on the Gospel and Epistle of Saint John, a short summary of 
which the author published in the Transactions and Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association of 1916. However, on 
looking over other sermons, he found the same characteristics 
existing generally throughout, and there seemed no good reason 
for confining the investigation to a small proportion of the 
discourses which did not differ particularly from all the rest. 
Accordingly the scope of the study was enlarged, and all the 
sermons of Augustine were examined with the present subject 
in view. 

Throughout this study the author makes constant use of the 
terms “extempore” and “strictly extempore.” By “ extem- 
pore” he means that the sermons were probably given after 
some previous meditation on the subject, but with no extensive 
preparation. By “strictly extempore” he means that the ser- 
mons were given unexpectedly and without any preparation of 
any kind. 

Among the church fathers, the terms sermones, homtliae, 
tractatus, enarrationes, etc., were used interchangeably for the 
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most part;? and in this study, “sermons,” “ homilies,” “ trac- 
tates,” “ commentaries,” etc., are employed in like manner. 


1. ΤῊΣ HirHerto AccEPTeD VIEW. 


The sermons of Saint Augustine have been divided by the 
Benedictine editors?* (Th. Blampin, P. Constant, and others) 
into five classes, of which the first contains eighty-three upon 
various passages of the Old Testament, the second eighty-eight 
upon the great festivals of the year, the third sixty-nine upon 
the festivals of the saints, the fourth twenty-three upon a 
variety of subjects, and the fifth thirty-one of doubtful authen- 
ticity? To this number should be added the explanations of 
the Psalms (enarrationes in psalmos) and of the Gospel and 
Epistle of John (in Johannis evangelium tractatus 124, in 
Johannis eprtstolas tractatus 19), besides a small number dis- 
tributed throughout this collection, and others since discovered 
and published. Altogether there is left us from Augustine a 
corpus of about four hundred sermons. 

It has been said, more or less categorically, that Augustine 
wrote most of his sermons before he delivered them, that he 
dictated many to be read thereafter, and that he delivered some 
extemporaneously, these last being taken down by stenographers 
(notari) in the church, and later transcribed into longhand.* 
Manifestly the difference between writing and dictating sermons 
is very slight, since it is the difference merely between having 
some one put your careful thought in writing for you, and 
performing the manual labor yourself.‘ Thus the current 
opinion resolves itself into the belief that Augustine prepared 
and wrote his sermons carefully before he delivered them, and 


ΣΟΥ, Ferrarius, De Ritu Concionum Sacrarum, 1, 2. 

% Paris 1679-1700, 11 folio volumes; Migne, P. L. 32-47, 1845-1849. 

* Many other sermons have since been identified as genuine; cf. Ceil- 
lier, Histoire des Auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques, 9, 828; Morin, 
Revue Bénédictine, passim. 

*Cf. Benedictine edition, introduction to sermons; Ceillier, op. cit., 
9, 235; Morin, Textes Htudes et Déecouvertes, 255; Bardenhewer, Patro- 
logie, 430; Teuffel, Roemische Literatur, 36, 375; Degert, Quid ad 
mores ingeniaque Afrorum***, 17, and others. 

‘Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 22, 953; Ferrarius, De Ritu 
Concionum Sacrarum, 206. 
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only on rare occasions, generally due to some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, spoke extempore. We pass over the idea expressed 
occasionally that Augustine may have written or dictated his 
sermons after having preached them, because this is a mere 
supposition, and the character of such sermons would not differ 
especially from discourses written before delivery. 

The chief source for the belief that Augustine wrote many of 
his sermons is the last sentence of the Retractations.’ This pas- 
sage, however, involves a faulty text, which according to the 
preferred reading gives no support whatsoever to this opinion. 
The passage as given by the Benedictine edition and as utilized 
to support the idea in question is: 

Haec opera XOIII in libris OCXXXII me dictasee recolui, quando 
haec retractavi ..., atque ipsam eorum retractationem in libris I 
edidi . . . antequam epistulas et sermones in populum, alios dictatos 
alios a me dictos, retractare coepissem. 


The latest edition of the Retractations by Knoll,° whose new 
study of the mss. has been warmly supported by Harnack,’ makes 
ἃ very important change in this text. Instead of alws dtctatos, 
Knoll reads altas dictatas. That is instead of saying, “ before 
I began to look over my letters and sermons to the people, some 
(of the sermons) dictated and others (of the sermons) spoken,” 
Augustine says, “before I began to look over my letters and 
sermons to the people, the former (the letters) dictated and 
the latter (the sermons) spoken.”* This new rendering would 
exclude any of Augustine’s sermons as having been read before 
their delivery, and would stamp his discourses as being essen- 
tially of one sort. In writing his letters, Augustine, being a 


52, 93, 2. 

*Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Wien, 36, 1902. 

*Die Retractationen Augustins, Sitz. der Berliner Akademie, 1905, 
1096. 
*This use of alius for alter is rare in classical Latin, but common 
in the speech of the people of every period. After the classical period, 
however, alius for alter became common in the literature also, e. g. 
Plin. nat. 11, 59 duo genera apum, aliarum...aliarum..., and 
Liv. I, 21, 6, Ita duo deinceps reges, alius alia via, ille bello hic pace, 
civitatem auacrunt. This useage continued into the Latin of the 
church fathers. Cf. also Fr. Stolz u. J. H. Schmalz, Lateinische Gram- 
matik 620. 
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very busy man and following the custom of his time, made use 
of stenographers;® on the other hand, he spoke his sermons 
unhampered, and did not read his discourses after having pre- 
VY viously written or dictated them.’° 

The only other possible evidence that Augustine ever wrote a 
sermon before or after its delivery is in the De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana (4, 29), and in the De Trinitate (15, 48). In the former 
passage, Augustine says: “Sunt sane quidem qui bene pro- 
nuntiare possunt, quid autem pronuntient excogitare non pos- 
sunt. Quod si ab aliis sumant-eloquenter sapienterque con- 
scriptum, memoriae quae commendent, atque ad populum pro- 
ferant; si eam personam gerunt, non improbe faciunt.” Why 
should we in any way believe from such a passage that Augus- 
tine wrote any of his sermons before or after having delivered 
them? To be sure it shows that Augustine was willing to have 
his sermons used by others, and, we may presume, was willing 
to see his discourses put in writing for that purpose, but this 
passage gives no more ground for saying that Augustine wrote 
his sermons than does the mere fact of the existence of his 
sermons in writing today. Why could not Augustine, after he 
had delivered his discourses, have had them transcribed into 
longhand from shorthand copies made by the nofarius at the 
very moment of their delivery? 

In his work on the Trinity," Augustine mentions a subject 
already discussed in a sermon which was written up after its 
delivery. Here, as in the last sentence of the Retractations, he 
speaks of the sermon as dictum, and here, as apparently he does 
elsewhere,”* Augustine uses conscribere to signify the transcri- 
bing of the notarius’s shorthand copy into longhand. Granting 


* Cf. Chapter VI. 

*It is astonishing that Kroll and Skutsch (Teuffel, Geschichte der 
roemischen Literatur, 3¢, 440, 12) ehould quote this sentence from 
the Retractations in its revised form to support their statement (i.e. 
the view accepted hitherto) that some of Augustine’s sermons were 
dictated and some were written. They are apparently unaware of the 
importance of the change in reading, and far from accurate in inter- 
preting the earlier text. 

1115, 48. Id quod de hac re in sermone quodam proferendo ad aures 
populi Christiani diximus, dictumque conscripsimus. 

33 Cf. Chapter VI. 
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that in this case Augustine himself performed the manual labor, 
which is most unlikely, the passage does not mean that Augustine 
sat down after he delivered the gerfnon and wrote it up as best 
he could from memory, or from aiy..notes from which he may 
have preached. The sermon, as will’ be. seen later, bears too 
many striking marks of spontaneity and. Hatinralness to admit 
of such a composition. 

Having, we hope, thus disposed of any belief thet Augustine, 
according to existing evidence, wrote sermons before of after 
he delivered them, we are ready to take up the main sicbject« of 
this investigation: How did Augustine compose and déliter.- 


his sermons, and incidentally how have these discourses come,-:7: eo 


down to us? 


III. Tuer ΟὈΜΡΟΒΙΤΙΟΝ oF SERMONS AS REVEALED IN THE 
WorKs OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AND NEARLY CONTEMPO- 
RaNEOUS CHURCH FATHERS. 


The early fathers of the church used all of the various ways 
of composing and delivering sermons.' It often happened that 
bishops, through being sick or in exile, or from other causes, 
were unable to fulfill their special duty of preaching.? Rather 
than let any of their subordinates preach for them, they fre- 
quently would write sermons in the form of letters to be read 
to the various congregations. Athanasius, John Chrysostom, 
and Cyprian, while in exile, all wrote sermons in the form of 
letters for their people. The second letter of Clemens Romanus, 
the first letter of Peter, that of James, as well as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews are sermons in letter form.’ 

Sermons were sometimes written by one person and delivered 
by another, either from memory or by the use of a written copy.* 


Cf. Ferrarius, op. cit. 106, 172. 

*In the earlier centuries of the church, only bishops had the right 
to preach. Later, however, they extended this power to certain of 
their priests. The bishops of Rome clung to this privilege most zeal- 
ously, and looked with a bad eye upon such as delegated this right to 
their subordinates. Cf. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien, 163. 

* Cf. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius 
1; 438, 451, 487; Norden, op. cit. 618. 

4 Ferrarius, op. cit. 203. 
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Thus Cyril of Alexandria says in the prologue of his twenty- 
second paschal sermon, “Not at all with a desire to display 
our eloquence have we put forth this little sermon or rather 
letter, but because of the ‘ald tradition were we induced to 
do it.”* Cassianus eqnfirms what we would naturally conclude 
from these words, ‘ay: ‘saying specifically that Cyril’s predeces- 
sor wrote sernipris to be circulated and delivered by others. 
“In the pégiogr of Aegypt,” he says, “that old custom is pre- 
served. of sending letters of the pontifex of Alexandria to all 
the’ churches. With these letters the beginning of Lent and 
ἜΛΕΟΣ is ordained, not only throughout the cities, but also 


; ve. in all the monasteries. ... In accordance with this custom 


. the blessed letters of Theophilus, bishop of the aforenamed 
city, were passed around.” δ For a similar purpose, we read that 
Gaudentius, bishop of Brixia, sent his tractates to Benevolus,’ 
that Antiochus Monachus sent several homilies to Euthasius,* 
and that Gregory the Great sent two codices of discourses to 
Secundinus.® Pope Gregory the Great often had his sermons 
read to the people by notaru, as we learn from the beginning 
of his letter to Secundinus, when he writes, “ During the holy 
sacrifices of the mass, I have expounded forty readings of the 
Holy Gospel which are usually read in this church on certain 
days. And the explanations of some, dictated previously, were 
recited by a notarius in the presence of the people. The inter- 
pretations of others, I myself delivered before the people, and 
my words were taken down as I spoke.” 190. Also in homily 21, 
Gregory says, “ Regarding my preaching, my dear brethren, I 
have been accustomed to speak to you, after having previously 
had my words taken down from dictation. However, since I 
myself am unable to read these because of a weak stomach, I 
notice that some of you are less willing to give attention. 
- Wherefore I now intend, contrary to my wont, to bring myself 
to explain the reading of the Holy Gospel in the mass, not 
through dictation, but by an informal talk. And as we speak, 


ΣΡ G. 77, 857. ™P, L. 20, 827. 
*Collatio 10, 2; P. L. 49, 820. ΒΡ G. 89, 1421. 
°P. L. ΤΊ, 900. 


Ὁ Cf. Pfeilechifter, Die authentische Ausgabe der Evangelien-Homilien 
Gregors des Grossen. 
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let it be taken down, because the voice of one talking informally 
stirs the sleeping heart more than the words of a reader, and, 
as it were, with an anxious hand, prods them to attention.” 11 
According to Gennadius, Cyril of Alexandria wrote many ser- 
mons which he caused to be sent to all the bishops of Greece, 
and which they memorized and delivered as their own.” 

Caesarius of Arles played a very exceptional role as a com- 
poser of homilies for others. The contemporary biographers of 
Caesarius all declare that during his episcopate of more than 
half a century, he was not content to speak himself nearly every 
day, but his zeal for the word of God and the instruction of the 
Christian people, brought him to compose and have composed 
many collections of sermons for the use of other preachers. 
These compilations, of which he always had a supply on hand, 
he not only gave out to willing ecclesiastics, but he even forced 
the unwilling to take them as they passed through Arles. 
Moreover, he even exported some to the farthermost parts of the 
Gauls, Italy, and Spain. These collections usually consisted of 
extracts from Augustine, Ambrose, and other fathers, arranged 
and put within the grasp of the people, with bits of material 
entirely original which Caesarius scattered throughout, par- 
ticularly at the beginning and end.™* 

Throughout the De Doctrina Christiana, Augustine assumes 
speaking, and that, too, largely extempore, and not reading, as 
the proper mode of delivering a sermon, and yet he makes 
allowances for those who have not the ability to compose well, 
and who accordingly make use of the composition of others. 
He tells us that a preacher may deliver to the people what has 
been written by a man more eloquent than himself. He says 
too, “ But whether a man is going to address the people or 
dictate what others will deliver or read to the people, he ought 
to pray God to put into his mouth a suitable discourse. .. . 4 
Those, again, who are to deliver what others compose for them 


1 Cf. also Joannes Diaconus, Gregorii Vita, 2, 18 and 4, 74. 

15 Gennadius, De illustribus ecclesiae scriptoribus, 58: Cyrillus Alex- 
andrinae ecclesiae episcopus homilias composuit plurimas, quae ad 
declamandum a Graecis memoriae commendantur. 

%Cf. Arnold, Caesarius von Arelate; Morin, Revue Bénédictine, 
passim. 

1. De Doctrina Christiana, 4, 62. 
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ought, before they receive their discourse, to pray for those who 
are preparing it; and when they have received it, they ought to 
pray both that they themselves may deliver it well, and that 
those to whom they address it, may give ear.”?* In speaking 
thus of those who will deliver or who will read, Augustine of — 
course has in mind those who will memorize and then deliver 
sermons, and those who will merely read what others have com- 
posed. Surely it is not to be conjectured from these remarks 
that Augustine is making a defence of a practice in which he 
himself sometimes indulged. He is clearly making a concession 
to a method of discoursing, which is wholly out of place and in 
no way conformable to the principles that he himself lays down 
in his discussion of the art of preaching (i.e. in the De Doctrina 
Christiana). , , 

In Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, we have a church father 
who, at least for a period of his activity, wrote out and then 
memorized his sermons before he delivered them. 

The great minds of the patristic floruit (fourth and fifth 
centuries), however, usually preached extempore, or if not ex- 
tempore in the strictest sense, after some meditation on the 
subject. Regarding Origen, Eusebius says: “At this time, as 
the faith extended and our doctrine was proclaimed boldly before 
all, Origen, being as they say, over sixty years old, and having 
gained great facility by his long practice, very properly per- 
mitted his public discourses to be taken down by stenographers, 
a thing which he had never before allowed.” 15 

Cyril of Jerusalem likewise, on certain occasions at jeast, 
spoke extemporaneously. All of his Catecheses have the char- 
acteristics of extempore discourses, and, besides, the first of these 
sermons has the heading, “'To those who are to be enlightened, 
delivered extempore at Jerusalem, as an introductory lecture 
to those who had come forward for Baptism.” "7 

The homilies of John Chrysostom have many evidences of 
being extemporized discourses. They contain many utterances 
which are due to fortuitous and unexpected happenings, such 


16 De Doctrina Christiana, 4, 63. 

16 Historia Ecclesiastica, 6, 36, P. G. 20, 596. Cf. also Rufinus, P. L. 
21; Nicephorus, 5, 19. 

Pp, 6. 33, 369. 
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as references to a congregation larger and noisier than usual, 
an unbecoming outburst of applause from the congregation, 
and similar things. On one occasion in particular, Socrates 
tells us that Chrysostom launched out on a denunciation against 
Epiphanius, who was just then entering the church and who, 
he had learned, was sent against him by the Empress Eudoxia.** 
The same Chrysostom, having returned from exile, was forced 
by his overjoyed people to take his chair in the church, where- 
upon he addressed them purely extemporaneously.’® We also 
learn from Socrates that Chrysostom regularly had notari in 
the church to take down his utterances. Socrates says, “ Why 
need we speak of the sermons published by himself and those 
taken down by stenographers as he spoke, not only brilliant 
sermons, but very attractive ones? ” *° 

The sermons of Severian of Gabala have all the marks of 
spoken and largely extemporaneous discourses. They are full 
of short pointed remarks, many of them suggested by immediate 
and accidental circumstances. Severian for a time preached in 
Chrysostom’s church, and Chrysostom’s church-stenographers 
very likely took his sermons down also. It may be for this very 
reason that many of Severian’s sermons are included in the 
collections of homilies by Chrysostom. Indeed there are many 
sermons among the spuria of the latter which very likely belong 
to the former.* 

Socrates says of Atticus, bishop of Constantinople: “ For- 
merly, while a presbyter, he had been accustomed, after com- 
posing his sermons, to commit them to memory, and then recite 
them in the church; but by diligent application, he acquired 
confidence and made his instruction extemporaneous and elo- 
quent. His discourses, however, were not such as to be received 
with much applause by his auditors, or to deserve to be com- 
mitted to writing.” 33 


18 Historia Ecclesiastica 6, 14, P. G. 67, 705. 

® Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica 6, 16, P. G. 67, 712; Sozomenus 8, 
18, P. G. 67, 1562; Nicephorus, 83, 16, P. G. 146, 9865. 

Ὁ Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica 6, 4, P. G. 67, 672. 

= We are’ indebted, for this information, to H. T. Weiskotten, who 
is at present investigating the spuria of Chrysostom in connection with 
his study of Severian. [jBut see also Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Griech. 
Litteraturgeschichte, II, 25, 1227.—C. W. E. M.] 

© Historia Ecclesiastica, P. G. 67, 741. 
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Pope Faustus also preached extempore. This we learn from 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who wrote to him saying: “Often was 
it my privilege to listen as a hoarse applauder, now to your 
spontaneous sermons, now to your well prepared discourses, espe- 
cially on those weekly feast<lays in the holy church of Lyons, 
when you were prevailed upon to speak by your blessed col- 
leagues.” 35 

Jerome’s tractates on the Psalms have been very carefully 
investigated by A. S. Pease ** and G. Morin.?® Professor Pease 
says, in summary, “ To suppose that Jerome wrote out before 
delivery all that we have here is to believe that he wrote much 
that was trivial and self-evident. A view more charitable to 
the ability of so great a man, and equally compatible with our 
evidence, is to believe that we have, not his notes, but the report 
(shorthand or otherwise) of a hearer who wrote down, to the 
best of his ability, all that Jerome said, important or unim- 
portant, but very likely lost entirely many utterances of some 
value while he was engaged in setting down ideas of inferior 
importance (a phenomenon familiar in the college lecture-room 
of our own day). The more careful and scholarly sermons may 
be due to Jerome’s revision (improved by frequent erasure) of 
the reporter’s copy.” | 

Thus, in this brief survey of contemporaneous and nearly 
contemporaneous writers, we find that those who acquired fame 
as eloquent preachers all delivered their sermons without any 
written assistance of any kind. They did not write their dis- 
courses out first, and then read them, but they spoke after first 
giving their theme a certain amount of meditation. Very often, 
too, they were led by special circumstances to speak wholly with- 
out preparation of any kind. 


ITV. THe PRESENCE OF NOTARII IN THE CHURCHES TO TAKE 
DOWN SERMONS WHEN THEY WERE BEING DELIVERED.! 


In Augustine’s time stenographers were divided into three 
classes. The notarw, whose recognition as a separate class is 


50, 3, 5. 

™% Journal of Biblical Literature, 26, 1907, 106-131. 

* Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuse, 1, 1896, 393-434; also 
Htudes, Textes, et Découvertes. 

1Stenography as such is first definitely recognized in the history of 
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attributed to Clement (91-100 A. D.), wrote in shorthand from 
dictation or public speech, and were in the employment of 
church dignitaries. The exceptores also wrote in shorthand 
from dictation or public speech, and at least from the time of 
Augustine onward, were distinguished from the notaris merely 
by their being in the employment of state magistrates. The 
hbrarit, often called amanuenses, were regular transcribers of 
shorthand records into longhand. Scriba is the most general 
term for denoting a copyist of any sort and not as a rule signi- 
fying a knowledge of shorthand.? 

The preservation of the homilies of the great preachers of 
the church, whose sermons bear such marks of spontaneity, can 
be satisfactorily explained only by the use of a shorthand system 
by men skilled in the same and present in the church for the 
express purpose of recording the spoken word. With any other 
explanation we would be giving in many cases scant credit for 
wisdom and thoughtfulness, and often a power of premonition 
and a remarkable, so to speak, histrionic sense. 

There is an abundance of evidence, however, for the presence, 
both secret and public, of notaru actually at work during the 
delivery of sermons. We have already quoted a remark of 
Eusebius regarding Origen, that at sixty years of age he per- 
mitted his discourses to be taken down by stenographers.* ‘The 
catechetical sermons of Cyril of Jerusalem were taken down by 
earnest students as they were being delivered. For at the end 
of lecture 18, in the older of the Munich manuscripts, we read: 


Latin literature with the appearance of the so-called “ Tironian notes.” 
After Tiro, the traditional founder of the system, freedman and friend 
of Cicero, the men most concerned with the development of stenography 
were Vipsanius Philargyrus (13 B. ο.), Aquila (8 B. 6.), a certain 
Seneca, probably the philosopher Lucius Annaeus (d. 65 a. Ὁ.) and 
lastly Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (ἃ. 258 a. p.). The system appar- 
ently went out of extensive use soon after the fifth century a. Ο., and, 
following the varying fortunes of learning, was revived in Carolingian 
times and again developed in the scholastic period. It was with the 
contemporaries and close successors of Cyprian (among whom of course 
is Augustine, 354-430 a. Ὁ.) that Roman stenography apparently 
reached its most general use. 

7Qn the general subject, cf. Navarre, Histoire générale de la sténo- 
graphie; Zimmermann, Geschichte der Stenographie. 

*Cf. Chap. II. 
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“Many other lectures were delivered year by year, both before 
Baptism and after the neophytes had been baptized. But these 
alone were taken down when spoken and written by some of 
the earnest students in the year 352 of the advent of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

In his sermon “The Last Farewell,’ Gregory Nazianzenus 
says, “ Farewell, ye lovers of my discourses, in your eagerness 
and concourse, ye pencils seen and unseen, and thou balustrade, 
pressed upon by those who thrust themselves forward to hear 
the word.” * What else can the “pencils seen and unseen” 
mean than notari, either secret or public, who were present to 
take down the words of Gregory? 

The various biographers of Chrysostom tell us that skilled 
and trained notars: were always present, mingled with the 
audience, whenever he preached. Socrates says, “ How eloquent, 
convincing, and persuasive his sermons were, both those which 
were published by himself, and such as were noted down by 
shorthand writers as he delivered them, why should we stay to 
declare? Those who desire to form an adequate idea of them, 
must read for themselves, and will thereby derive both pleasure 
and profit.” ° 

Respecting Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, we have the 
statement of Socrates as well as those of Cassiodorus and 
Nicephorus. Socrates says, “ Formerly while a presbyter, he 
had been accustomed, after composing his sermons, to commit 
them to memory, and then recite them in the church: but by 
diligent application he acquired confidence and made his in- 
struction extemporaneous and eloquent. His discourses, how- 
ever, were not such as to be received with much applause by 
his auditors, or to deserve to be committed to writing.” 5 
Cassiodorus speaks more plainly regarding Atticus. He says, 
“Indeed at first when he was a presbyter, he wrote books and 
recited prepared subjects in the church. But afterwards he 
obtained confidence through experience, and delivered praise- 
worthy instruction extempore. His sermons, however, were 
never such as would be put in writing by hearers.” * 


*Oratio 42. P. G. 36, 492. 

* Historia Ecclesiastica, 6, 4. P. 6. 67, 672. 
4 Historia Ecclesiastica, 7, 2. P. 6. 67. 

* Hietoria Tripartita, 11, 2. P. L. 69, 1188. 
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Evidence for the presence of notarit in the church is no less 
striking among the Latin fathers. Gaudentius, bishop of Brixia, 
says in the preface of his tractates to Benevolus, “ Regarding 
those sermons which, broken and incomplete, were taken down 
by stenographers present in secret, and which the useless zeal 
of some has presumed to collect, with those I am in no way 
concerned. Those, which it is well known were taken down with 
reckless haste, are not mine.” ὃ 

The titles of the sixteenth and seventeenth sermons of this 
same Gaudentius give similar testimony. The title of the six- 
teenth reads: “ In eo quod S. Episcopum prima die ordinationis 
ipsius quorumdam civium notarii exceperunt.” ®° Codex Galear- 
dus has for the heading of the seventeenth: “ Tractatus eiusdem 
exceptus die dedicationis basilicae concilii sanctorum incipit.” 19 

No obscure mention of the notaris present in the church is 
made by Gregory the Great. Writing to Marianus the bishop 
regarding his homilies on Ezekiel, he says: “The sermons 
which I gave on the holy prophet Ezekiel and which were 
taken down as I spoke to the people, I had left in suspension 
because of many pressing cares. But after eight years, at the 
request of my brothers, I decided to look on the papers of the 
notarii and as I ran over them I emended such as I was per- 
mitted through the grace of God to rescue from tribulations.” 15 

In another connection we have already quoted part of the 
prologue to Gregory’s forty homilies on the gospel where he 
mentions the notarts in the church taking down his sermons."* 
A little farther on, Gregory adds, “ Because indeed some have 
been placed first, which are read later in the gospel and others 
are found last which were written before, you ought by no 
means to change the order, my brethren, because they are 
arranged just as they were spoken by me at various times, and 
just too as they were placed in the codices by the stenographers.” 
Finally in a letter to the Bishop Leandorus, which he prefixed 
to his expositions of Job, Gregory writes as follows: “ Although 


ΒΡ L. 20, 831. 

°P. L. 20, 9565. 

*»P. L. 20, 959. 

uP. L. 76, 785, Preface to his homilies on Ezekiel. 
=P. L. 76, 1075. 
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my life far surpasses the lives of those to whom I was bound 
to administer, I did not consider it harmful if my fluent pencil 
tended to the needs of men. Thus sometimes when my brothers 
were in my very presence, I spoke the beginning of some work; 
and then when I found time a little heavier on my hands 1 
treated and dictated a later portion. And when still more time 
was available to me, I added much to my works, took away a 
little, and left a great deal as I found it; and by emending thus 
whatever had been taken down as I spoke I formed complete 
works,” 18 

From these few selections taken at random, it is evident that 
it was by no means the unusual but rather the regular custom 
for notaru to be present in the important churches to take down 
unwritten sermons as they were being delivered. 


V. AUGUSTINE’S REGULAR PRACTICE OF DELIVERING SERMONS 
WITHOUT ANY WRITTEN ASSISTANCE, AND SOMETIMES 
WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS PREPARATION. 


That part of the traditional view which declared that Augus- 
tine wrote or dictated many of his sermons has already been 
shown to rest on very meagre and questionable evidence.t A 
great deal of testimony does exist, however, as to the manner 
in which the Bishop of Hippo composed and delivered his 
discourses. 

Augustine’s great work on the art of preaching is his De 
Doctrina Christtana. This treatise of four books is divided into 
two parts, the first (books 1-3) dealing with the discovery of 
the true sense of the Scripture, the second (book 4) treating 
of its expression. 

It is very noteworthy that throughout the fourth book Augus- 
tine assumes speaking and not reading as the manner of address- 
ing a congregation. Several quotations will serve to make our 
point clear. Augustine says that it is lawful for a Christian 
teacher to use the art of rhetoric, for the art of rhetoric being 
available for the enforcing of either truth or falsehood, who 
will dare say that truth in the person of its defenders is to take 


*P. L. 75, 512. 1 Cf. Introduction. 
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its stand unarmed against falsehood? Furthermore, the rules 
of rhetoric must be learned quickly (celeriter). “ If, however, 
such ability be wanting, the rules of rhetoric are either not 
understood, or if, impressed on the mind with great labor, they 
come to be in some small measure understood, they prove of 
no service. For even those who have learnt them, and who 
speak with fluency and eloquence, cannot always think of them 
when they are speaking so as to speak tn accordance with them, 
unless they are discussing the rules themselves. Indeed, I think 
there are scarcely any who can do both things—that 1s, speak well, 
and, in order to do this, think of the rules of speaking while 
they are speaking. For we must be careful that what we have 
got to say does not escape us whilst we are thinking about saying 
at according to the rules of art. Nevertheless, in the speeches 
of eloquent men, we find rules of eloquence carried out which 
the speakers did not think of as aids to eloquence at the time 
when they were speaking, whether they had ever learned them, 
or whether they never even met with them. For it is because 
they are eloquent that they exemplify these rules; it is not that 
they use them in order to be eloquent.” ? 

“If the hearers need teaching, the matter treated of must be 
made fully known by means of narrative. On the other hand, 
to clear up points that are doubtful requires reasoning and exhi- 
bition of proofs. If, however, the hearers require to be roused 
rather than instructed, in order that they may be diligent to 
do what they already know, and to bring their feelings into 
harmony with the truths they admit, greater vigor is needed. 
Here entreaties and reproaches and upbraidings, and all other 
means of rousing the emotions, are necessary.” ® 

“ Now it is specially necessary for the man who is bound to 
speak wisely, even though he cannot speak eloquently, to retain 
in memory the words of Scripture. For the more he discerns 
the poverty of his own speech, the more he ought to draw on 
the riches of the Scripture, so that what he says in his own 
words he may prove by the words of Scripture, and he himself, 
though small and weak in his own words, may gain strength 
and power from the confirming testimony of great men. For 


74,3 and 4. "4, 6. 
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his proof gives pleasure when he cannot please by his mode of 
99 4 

“And this (perspicuity of style) must be insisted on as 
necessary to our being understood not only in conversation, 
whether with one person or with several, but much more in the 
case of a speech delivered in public: for in conversation anyone 
has the power of asking a question; but when all are silent that 
one may be heard, and all faces are turned attentively upon 
him, it is neither customary nor decorous for a person to ask 
ἃ question about what he does not understand; and on this 
account the speaker ought to be especially careful to give assist- 
ance to those who cannot ask it. Now a crowd anzious for 
instruction generally shows by tts movements tf tt understands 
what 18 said, and unit some indication of this sort be gwen, the 
subject discussed ought to be turned over and over, and put in 
every shape and form and variety of expression, a thing which 
cannot be done by men who are repeating words prepared be- 


\e forehand and commitied to memory. As soon, however, as the 


r 


\ 


speaker has ascertained that what he says ts understood, he 
ought either to bring his address to a close or pass on to another 
pont. For if a man gives pleasure when he throws light upon 
points on which people wish instruction, he becomes weart- 
some when he dwells at length upon things that are already well 
known, espectally when men’s expectations were fized on having 
the difficulives of the passage removed.” δ 

In the last part of the De Doctrina Christiana,® Augustine 
mentions those who memorize or simply read the speeches of 
others, but he does so entirely as a condescension. He says in 
part that there are some men who have a good delivery, but 
cannot compose anything to deliver. Now it is permissible for 
such men to take what has been written with wisdom and elo- 
quence by others, and commit it to memory and deliver it to the 
people, provided they do it openly. In this way, he says, many 
become preachers of the truth, which is very desirable, but not 
many become teachers; for in reality they are all delivering the 
discourses which only one real teacher has composed. 

Throughout his work De Catechizandis Rudibus, Augustine 


44, 8. 54, 25. 
44, 29 and 30. Cf. Chapter 11. 
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speaks of the manner of preaching to be employed in addressing 
the uninstructed. Here too he always assumes speaking, nat- 
urally extempore, as the proper method of preaching in the 
church. 

Thus in discussing the fact that it often happens that a 
discourse which gives pleasure to the hearer is distasteful to 
the speaker, he says, “ Indeed with me too, it is almost always 
the fact that my speech displeases myself. For I am covetous 
of something better, the possession of which I frequently enjoy 
within me before I commence to body it forth in intelligible 
words: and then when my capacities of expression prove inferior 
to my inner apprehensions, I grieve over the inability which my 
tongue has betrayed in answering to my heart. For it is my 
wish that he who hears me should have the same complete 
understanding of the subject which I myself have; and I per- 
ceive that I fail to speak in a manner calculated to effect that, 
and that this arises mainly from the circumstance that the 
intellectual apprehension diffuses itself through the mind with 
something like a rapid flash, whereas the utterance is slow, and 
occupies time, and is of a vastly different nature, so that, while 
this latter is moving on, the intellectual apprehension has 
already withdrawn itself within its secret abode.” He says that 
often in ‘his desire to express himself in exact accordance with 
his intellectual apprehension at the time, he fails while engaged 
in the very effort. Accordingly he becomes discouraged and 
wearied, and the discourse itself becomes even more languid 
and pointless than it was when it first caused him such a sense 
of tediousness.’ 

Augustine says further, “ But ofttumes the earnestness of 
those who are desirous of hearmg me shows me that my utterance 
as not so frigid as it seems to myself to be. From the delight, 
too, which they exhibit, I gather that they derwe some profit 
from «st. And I occupy myself sedulously with the endeavor 
not to fail in putting before them a service in which I perceive 
them to take in such good part what is put before them.” 
Augustine continues to say that a person is listened to with 
much greater satisfaction when he himself takes pleasure in his 
work, because his very words are affected by the joy which he 


18. 
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shares in pronouncing them. Accordingly it is comparatively 
easy to lay down rules as to where narration should commence 
and end, how it should be varied, etc. ; but how it shall be done 
so that one may have pleasure in his work when he catechizes, 
for on this largely depends his success, that requires the greatest 
consideration.” ὃ 

In giving some reasons why one’s speech seems so weak and 
inferior to one’s thoughts, Augustine says, “because our intelli- 
gence is better pleased and more thoroughly arrested by that 
which we perceive in silence in the mind, and because we have 
no inclination to have our attention called off from it to a noise 
of words coming far short of representing it; or from the cir- 
cumstance that even when discourse is pleasant, we have more 
delight in hearing or readung things which have been expressed 
in α superior manner, and which are set forth without any care 
or anxiety on our part, than putting together, with a view 
to the comprehension of others, words suddenly concewed, and 
leaving tt an uncertam issue, on the one hand, whether such 
terms occur to us as adequately represent the sense and, on the 
other, whether they be accepted in such a manner as to profit.” * 

As Augustine goes on discussing the various remedies to be 
applied to a weary audience, he says, “ But in a good truth ἐξ 
ἐδ @ serious demand to make upon us, to continue discoursing 
on to the set lumtt when we fatl to see our hearers in any degree 
moved; whether «t be that, under the restraints of the awe of 
religion, he has not the boldness to signtfy hts approval by votce, 
or by any movement of hts body, or that he 15 kept back by the 
modesty proper to man, or that he does not understand our 
sayings, or that he counts them of no value. Since, then, this 
must be a matter of uncertainty to us, as we cannot discern his 
mind, tt becomes our duty wn our discourse to make trial of all 
things which may be of any avatl in stirring him up and draw- 
ing him forth as it were from his place of concealment.” 19 

“It is likewise a frequent occurrence,” says Augustine, “ that 
one who at first listened to us with all readiness, becomes ex- 
hausted either by the effort of hearing or by standing, and now 
no longer commends what is said but gapes and yawns, and, 
though unwillingly, exhibits a disposition to depart. When we 
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observe that, it becomes our duty to refresh his mind by saying 
something seasoned with an honest cheerfulness and adapted to 
the matter which is being discussed, or something of a very won- 
derful and amazing order, or even, it may be, something of a 
painful and mournful nature. Whatever we say thus may be all 
the better if it affects him himself more immediately, so that the 
quick sense of self-concern may keep his attention on the alert.” 
However, we should be careful not to offend but rather con- 
ciliate, he says. We may even offer our congregation seats, 
especially if it is small and appears heedless. Or we may say 
something very striking to bring them away from the cause of 
their inattention.” 

Augustine says further, “I wish you to keep in mind the 
fact that the mental effort is of one kind in the case of the 
person who dictates, with a future reader in his view, and that 
it is of quite another kind in the case of a person who speaks 
with a present hearer to whom to direct his attention. And 
further, it is to be remembered that, in this latter instance, in 
particular, the effort is of one kind, when one is admonishing 
in private, and when there is no other person at hand to pro- 
nounce judgment on us; whereas it is of a different order when 
one is conveying any instruction in public, and when there 
stand around him an audience of persons holding dissimilar 
opinions ; and again, that in this exercise of teaching, the effort 
will be of one sort when only a single individual is being in- 
structed, while all the rest listen, like persons judging or attest- 
ing things well known to them, and that it will be different 
when all those who are present wait for what we have to deliver 
to them; and once more, that, in this same instance, the effort 
will be one thing when all are seated, as it were, in private 
conference with a view to engaging in some discussion, and that 
it will be quite another thing when the people sit silent and 
intent on giving attention to some single speaker who is to 
address them from a higher position.” He continues that it 
will likewise make a difference in one’s discourse whether one 
is addressing few or many ; learned or unlearned, or both classes 
combined ; city-bred or ruetics, or both mingled together; or 
whether again the audience is composed of all classes of men in 
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due proportion. All such situations are bound to affect the 
speaker in different ways, and influence his ways, and accord- 
ingly produce different effects on the congregation. “I am a 
witness to you, as regards my own experience,” says Augustine, 
“ that I find myself variously moved, according as I see before 
me for the purpose of catechettcal instruction, a highly educated 
man, @ poor man, a private indwidual, a man of honors, a person 
occupying some position of authority, an indwwidual of this or 
another nation, of this or another age or sez, one proceeding 
from this or another sect, from this or another common error,— 
and ever in accordance with the difference of my feelings does 
my discourse itself set out, go on, and reach tts end.” 12 

Beginning with section 24, Augustine presents a type sermon, 
such as he himself would give to catechumens.’* It is remark- 
able how this discourse lacks the liveliness and the vividness 
common to his regular sermons. This deficiency may be due 
partly to its being merely a sermon for illustration, but chiefly, 
we feel sure, to its being a carefully written discourse, i. e. 
written as he was dictating the entire work of the De Catecht- 
zandis Rudibus, and not delivered without written assistance 
and recorded at the moment, as we have every reason to believe 
that his regular sermons were.** 

We have already had occasion to quote the last sentence of 
the Retractations where according to the correct reading Augus- 
tine speaks of his letters as dictatas and his sermons as dtctos.* 
Possidius in his life of Augustine says: “In private and in 
public, at home and in the church, Augustine taught and 
preached the word of salvation both by his finished books and by 
extemporaneous sermons.” ** Confectus meaning “ composed,” 
“written,” “finished,” or “elaborate” was in common use 


9 23. * Cf. Chapter VII. 

Cf. 51, and end of 23. 35 Cf. Introduction. 

36 Kt docebat ac praedicabat 4116 privatim et publice in domo et in 
ecclesia salutis verbum libris confectis et repentinis sermonibus. Much 
information on Augustine’s manner of preaching is obtained from the 
Vita 8. Aurelii Augustini of Possidius, Bishop of Guelma. This is a 
most trustworthy source, because Possidius was on very intimate terms 
with Augustine for forty years, and expressly says that he is relating 
only what he has actually seen and heard. 
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even in classical times.** In this statement from Possidius, 
confectts stands in sharp contrast with repentints, which can 
scarcely mean anything else than “not prepared before in 
writing ” (lit. & sudden i) Pou 

Possidius tells also of an incident which gives added testimony 
as to the manner in which Augustine preached. On returning 
one day from the church to his group of pupile, Augustine 
remarked: “Did you take notice that both the beginning and 
the ending of my sermon in the church today worked out con- 
trary to my usual custom? For I did not explain to its con- 
clusion the subject which I had propounded, but left it in 
suspense.” “I suppose that perhaps the Lord wished some 
wanderer among the people to be taught and healed by our 
forgetfulness and error; for in His hands are we and all our 
utterances. For while I was investigating the margins of the 
question proposed, by a digression of speech I passed over to 
something else, and 80, without finishing or explaining the ques- 
tion, I ended my discourse by attacking the error of the 
Manichaeans—about which I had intended to say nothing in my 
discussion—rather than by speaking about those things which 
I had intended to explain.” *® Possidius relates further that 
on the very next day, a merchant, Firmus by name, appeared 
begging to be taken into the true fold and away from the 
Manichaeans. 

In a letter to his bosom friend Alypius, Bishop of Tagaste,*° 
Augustine gives another instance of his speaking extempore, or 
with but slight previous meditation on the subject. He says, 
“We must not fail to inform your charity of what was done, 
that with us you may give thanks to God for the favor received, 
in behalf of which your prayers were united with ours. Soon 
after your departure, it was announced that the men were 
tumultuous, and said they could not suffer that feast to be 
abolished, from which, by calling it Laetitia, they vainly at- 
tempted, as you were informed when present, to remove the idea 


τ Cf. Cicero Att. 6, 7, 2; Cicero Fam. 3, 11, 4; Caesar B. G. 1, 29; 
Quintilian 10, 1, 19; Nepos Att. 18, 6; Nepos Hann. 13. 

*The meaning of repentinié is clearly illustrated in a letter of Sido- 
nius Apollinaris to Pope Faustus. Cf. Chapter II. 
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of drunkenness. By the secret council of Almighty God, it 
happened very opportunely for us, that on Wednesday that 
portion of the Gospel was to be treated of in the course of 
which He says, “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” I enlarged upon the 
crime of drunkenness as far as time would permit, and took 
up the apostle Paul,” etc. 

In one of his sermons, Augustine shows clearly that he was 
in the habit of thinking out his sermon beforehand, but not of 
writing it down. He says, “ ego qui vobiscum loquor, antequam 
ad vos venirem, cogitavi ante quod vobis dicerem. Quando 
cogitavi quod vobis dicerem, iam in corde meo verbum erat. 
Non enim vobis dicerem, nisi ante cogitarem.” 3: 

Augustine, however, often did speak entirely extempore. If 
we had no definite testimony to that effect, we could hardly 
doubt his ability to do so, if we considered his ideas on the 
manner of expressing the truths of Scripture; the emphasis 
he lays on speaking, not reading, sermons, and on watching 
the audience for evidence of its proper understanding of the 
truths expounded, and on noting the various effects of one’s 
words on the hearers with ἃ corresponding adaptation of the 
process of the sermon. The man who could preach successfully 
in this way would certainly be able to preach strictly extempore 
if the occasion demanded. 

There are several sermons, however, in which Augustine tells 
his congregation quite frankly that he has been inspired with 
the subject of his present sermon while listening to the reading 
of the Gospel, and must accordingly improvise.2* These dis- 
courses, it must be confessed, do not differ markedly from the 
average run of Augustine’s homilies. Yet in the case of such 
a constant preacher as Augustine, it is difficult to class any 
sermon as purely extempore, since he must have been more or 
less prepared to expound any well-known text of the Scripture. 

We may say then that Augustine delivered his sermons with- 
out any written assistance, after having first meditated on his 
text more or less. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
fact that there is not the slightest reason to believe that Augus- 
tine ever wrote (or dictated) a sermon, and then read it or 
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delivered it from memory. Indeed every statement of Augus- 
tine himself excludes the idea. 


VI. AUGUSTINE’S CONSTANT USE OF THE NOTARIUS IN EVERY 
PHASE OF HIS LITERARY ATIVITY. 


Augustine’s sermons were recorded and have been preserved 
to us through the ecclesiastical shorthand writers. That notarit 
were present in the church when Augustine preached is ex- 
preasly stated by Possidius. He says, “ Even the heretics them- 
selves gathered together and listened with the Catholics most 
eagerly to these books and treatises which issued and flowed 
forth by the wonderful grace of God, filled with abundance of 
reason and the authority of Holy Scripture; each one also who 
would or could, bringing reporters and taking down what was 
said.” ? And, “ ‘The Donatists, in particular, who lived in Hippo 
and the neighboring towns, brought his addresses and writings 
to their bishops.” ? 

Augustine, too, in a letter to the consuls Theodosius and 
Valentinianus, speaks of the Notart Ecclesiae. In this letter 
he quotes from one of his sermons delivered previously, in which 
he specially called the attention of his audience to the fact that 
notarts were taking down his words and their exclamations of 
applause.* 

This common use of the notarius in the churches of other 
early fathers has already been discussed,‘ but in a letter 
written jointly with Alypius to Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, 
Augustine seems to show that it was customary among preachers 
of the time to leave the shorthand reports of their sermons 
untranscribed until they saw fit to make use of them. In this 
letter, Augustine congratulates Aurelius on the excellent ser- 
mons which the priests gave in his presence and begs that some 
of them be sent to him. He says, “ Obsecramus te per eum 
qui tibi ista donavit, et populum, cui servis, hac per te bene- 


57, 39, 

5218. A Notariis Ecclesiae, sicut cernitis, excipiuntur quae dicimus, 
excipiuntur quae dicitis, et meus sermo et vestrae acclamationes in 
terram non cadunt. 

“Cf. Chapter 111. 
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dictione perfudit, ut iubeas singulos quos volueris sermones 
eorum conscriptos, et emendatos mitti nobis.”* The words 
conscriptos and emendatos in this connection naturally mean 
to be written up from the shorthand reports with whatever 
changes the preacher desired in his more or less extemporaneous 
and so perhaps careless statements. 

Degert (loc. cit.) makes a great deal of a passage from 
Possidius to support his belief that Augustine wrote out most 
of his sermons before delivery. The words of Possidius are, 
“Tanta autam ab eodem dictata et edita sunt, tantaque in 
ecclesia disputata, excepta atque emendata, vel adversus diversos 
haereticos, vel ex canonicis libris exposita ad aedificationem 
sanctorum ecclesiae filiorum, ut ea omnia vix quisquam studio- 
sorum perlegere et nosee sufficiat.”* Possidius however dis- 
tinguishes clearly here between Augustine’s finished works, 
dictated (dictata) and published (edifa), and his disputations 
in the churches, taken down (ezcepta) and emended (emendata). 
The sense here regarding Augustine’s disputations or sermons 
is clearly the same as that respecting the sermons which Augus- 
tine himself speaks of in the passage quoted just above. The 
discourses were taken down by notaru, transcribed from the 
shorthand notes, and emended before circulation. 

Augustine’s entire life was very intimately connected with 
the shorthand writers. That he made use of notaru in the 
privacy of his study, is attested not only by frequent allusions 
to them, often by name, in his own writings,” but also by the 
statements of Possidius. The latter says, “But when such 
things had been arranged and set in order, then, as though freed 
from consuming and annoying cares, his soul rebounded to the 
more intimate and lofty thoughts of the mind in order either 
to ponder on the discovery of divine truth or to dictate some 
of the things already discovered or else to emend some of 
the works which had been previously dictated and then tran- 
scribed.” 3 

The intimate and important position of the notarius in the 
life of Augustine and his friends is shown by the manner in 


54], 2. * 18. 
"Cf. P. L. (Opera Augustini) 2, 26; 2, 488; Br ere ὁ, OSL 9, 807; eee 
*24. Cf. also 18, quoted above. 
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which they speak of the shorthand writer in their private cor- 
respondence. Thus, to cite only a few out of many passages of 
this sort, Jerome writes to Augustine and laments the lack, in 
Palestine, of notaru that have a good knowledge of Latin.® 
Evodius writes to Augustine in much distress over the loss of 
ἃ particularly bright notarws.’° In one instance Augustine has 
just received a letter from a certain Seleuciana, in which he is 
informed of the very curious theological opinion of one of his 
acquaintances. In answering this letter, Augustine, unable to 
believe that the person in question could have entertained such 
a belief, suggests that the notarius has taken down the letter 
from dictation inaccurately, or has deliberately falsified the 
note when copying it into longhand. The possibility of his 
friend’s not having a notarius does not enter his mind." 
Furthermore the discussions of Augustine with his associates at 
Cassiciacum, taken down by the ever-present notarius, form the 
substance of the books “ Against the Academics,” “On the 
Order of Providence,” and “On the Happy Life.” *? 

Not only did Augustine employ the notarius for the well-known 
duties of the scholar’s secretary, but he also found him indis- 
pensable for reporting his oral debates with heretics. In such 
cases the notari acted officially just as court stenographers do 
today. It was indeed from these shorthand records that Augus- 
tine was later able to make the compendium of his various public 
debates with the Donatists, which now exists under the name, 
“ Breviculus collatwoms cum Donatistis.” 18 

Possidius, in recounting the various public debates in which 


ΦΌΡΟΙ, 33, 753. Grandem Latini sermonis in ista provincia notari- 
orum patimur penuriam; et idcirco praeceptis tuis parere non possu- 
mus, maxime in editione Septuaginta, quae asteriscis verubusque 
-»Pp. L. 33, 694. EHrat strenuus in notis, et in scribendo bene labori- 
osus, studiosus quoque esse coeperat lectionis, ut ipse meam tarditatem 
causa legendi nocturnis horis exhortaretur. Coeperam eum non quasi 
puerum et notarium habere, sed amicum quemdam satis necessarium et 
suavem. . 

1P, L. 33, 1085. Si enim notarius non mendose excepit aut scripsit, 
nescio quale cor habeat qui cum Apostolos baptizatos dicat, Petrum 
baptizatum negat. 

*Cf. De Ordine, 1, 5. 
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his venerated teacher took part, rarely fails to mention either 
the notarius or his art. Thus a certain domus regue procurator 
at Carthage discovered a clandestine gathering of Manichaeans, 
whom he immediately took to a board of bishops and had ex- 
amined ad tabulas.1* Among these bishops was Augustine him- 
self.1° Similarly, regarding Augustine’s controversies with the 
Manichaeans Fortunatus (392) and Felix (404), Possidius says, 
“ Unde condicto die et loco convenerunt in unum, concurrentibus 
quam plurimis studiosis turbisque curiosis, et apertis notaril 
tabulis disputatio coepta primo, et secundo finita est die.” ** 
And also, “ Cum quodam etiam Felice de numero eorum quos 
electos dicunt Manichaei, publice in Hipponensi ecclesia no- 
tariis excipientibus disputavit populo astante.” ** 

Pascentius, the Arian, once engaged Augustine in a public 
debate, but contrary to the usual custom, positively forbade the 
use of the tablets and stylus.1* Later (427 or 428) Augustine 
overcame the Arian bishop Maximinus in public debate. From 
the shorthand accounts of this meeting Augustine was after- 
wards obliged to publish a recapitulation, since Maximinus had 
succeeded in spreading incorrect reports about the encounter.*® 

The public debates with the Donatists, however, furnish us 
with the most interesting incidents regarding this use of notartt. 
The Donatist bishop Emeritus was refuted in public debate, 
and indeed remained silent so long in the midst of his speech 
that finally the notarwus himself urged him to continue.” 
Augustine himself tells us of a striking incident which occurred 
at his public debate with the Donatist bishop Fortunatus. The 
regular notarit, for some unknown reason, refused to serve at 
the contest, regardless of any sort of inducement. Volunteers 
were summoned from the audience. These, although willing 


36 Ad tabulas; notariis excipientibus et in tabulas inferentibus inter- 
rogata et responsa. Note in Huerta’s edition, page 36. 

* 16. “6. 716. 

48 Poesidius, 17. Ged idem haereticus tabulas atque stilum, quod 
magister noster et ante congressum, et in congressu instantissime fieri 
volebat, ne adeasent omni modo recusat. 

39 Cf. Possidius, 17. 

* Poesidius, 16. Et alio loco, dum a notario, ut responderet, admo- 
neretur et reticeret, eius cunctis manifestata diffidentia, Ecclesiae Dei 
augmenta ac firmamenta provenerunt. 
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enough, were utterly unable to keep up with the rapid speech 
of the contestants and were finally obliged to stop writing.™ 
Shorthand experts were employed in behalf of the state as well 
as the church at the famous conference of Catholic and Donatist 
bishops at Carthage in 411. Augustine says a great deal in this 
connection in his public letter summoning all Donatists to the 
true Church. That part of the letter in which we are interested 
reads: “Both your bishops and we arrived in Carthage, and, 
although they were before unwilling and said it was not in ac- 
cordance with their dignity, we all met. Seven were selected from 
our number and seven from theirs who were to be representatives 
in the debate. Then seven more were chosen from each party, 
with whom the former seven were to take counsel when there 
was need. Then four were selected from each side to have 
charge of writing up the proceedings, lest some falsehood be 
inserted by somebody. Four stenographers also were given by 
each party to alternate two at a time in doing the work of the 
judge’s stenographers, lest some one of us pretend that some- 
thing was said which was not taken down. To this great care 
another caution was added, that both they and we should, just 
as the judge himself, subscribe to our words, lest some one say 
afterwards that there had been some meddling, etc., etc.” 33 

Thus did Augustine use the notarius in his various works, 
his sermons, letters, debates, and finished productions, and it is 
hard to believe that the bishop of Hippo himself, one of the 
busiest of men both in literary and administrative ways, ever 
performed the mechanical task of mere writing in connection 
with his literary productions except in the most incidental way. 
We know that his sermons were taken down by notartt as he 
delivered them. Are we to believe that he performed the 
mechanical task of copying the shorthand? 


(To be continued.) 
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=p. 141, 2. Cf. also Excerpta ad Donatistarum historiam perti- 
nemia. P. L. 43, 816, 820. 


II.—WHEN IS GENERIC MH PARTICULAR? 


The articular participle when negatived by μή is indefinite, 
generic, refers to a class. ὁ μὴ βουλόμενος is “anyone that does 
not wish”; it includes everyone that belongs in that class. 
Why, then, does Sophocles say ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ μολών, ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς 
Οἰδίπους, ἔπαυσά νιν Ο. T. 397? The relative pronoun with 
μῇ is also usually generic, indefinite, yet Herodotus writes 
ταῦτα λέγοντος Θεμιστοκλέος αὖτις ὁ Κορίνθιος ᾿Αδείμαντος ἐπεφέρετο, 
σιγᾶν τε κελεύων τῷ μή ἐστι πατρίς 8.61. It is the custom to 
call such relative clauses characterizing, qualitative: see Kiihn- 
er-Gerth 11. 185, Stahl 9. G. V. 769, Smyth 8 1608. Kithner- 
Gerth IT. 202 is not so certain about the ὃ μηδὲν εἰδὼς : “ auf- 
falliger 5. Ant. 771 οὗ τὴν ye μὴ θιγοῦσαν (wer nicht teilnahm, 
statt: sie, die nicht teilnahm). O. R. 397... ich, ein ahn- 
ungsloser Mann,” if auffalliger applies to both examples. Stahl, 
p. 776, says “ Das durch den Artikel substantivierte Partizipium 
gestattet beide Negationen; doch erscheint μῇ mehr in qualita- 
tivem Sinne,” and cautiously avoids any reference to cases like 
ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους. And Smyth, ὃ 1608, after stating that 
“ μὴ is often used to mark character,” adds “in such cases ὃς μῇ 
may refer to a definite person or thing,” but says nothing of 
ὃ μὴ (εἰδώς) when used of a definite person (cf. § 1623). I 
suppose the greater doubt about ὃ μῇ arises from the fact that 
we find it easy to say a man who for ὃς pH, whereas we should 
translate Socrates although he was wise by ὧν σοφός not ὁ ὧν 
σοφός, feeling that the latter means that particular person whom 
you know to be wise, as distinguished from others. What right, 
indeed, have we to take ἐγὼ ὃ μηδὲν εἰδώς as “I, though a man 
who did not know?” In τὴν μὴ θιγοῦσαν Antig. 771 there is a 
case where our device of a person who does us no good, for, 
Ismene’s name not being mentioned, the only possible transla- 
tion is “ the one who did not touch.” It should be added that 
we are too apt to deceive ourselves with our English a man who, 
which is not always indefinite. It is not indefinite in “I am 
hurrying to save a man who is eager to die,” for I have a defi- 
nite person in mind, but I do not say the man who because you, 
to whom I am speaking, have not heard of the case. 
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No doubt all of us who teach have often used the words 
generic, indefinite to explain a μή, without pausing to consider 
whether they really applied to the case in question. Our col- 
lege texts are full of examples. Take this note in Morgan’s 
Lysias on ἐνθυμεῖσθαι δὲ χρὴ ποτέροις χρὴ πιστεύειν μᾶλλον, οἷς πολλοὶ 
μεμαρτυρήκασιν ἢ ᾧ μηδεὶς τετόλμηκε 7.38: “by the use of the 
plur. ols, the speaker treats himself as one of a class, and then 
draws particular attention to his opponent by the sing. ¢.” Then 
he adds “ μηδείς : indef.; see on ὃ 11,” and in $11 there is the 
usual reference to indefinite relative clauses, “G. 1426, 1428 ” 
etc. But if a relative clause calls particular attention to an 
sndividual, how can it be indefinite? In A. J. P. XXXIII. 
443 Goodell says: “And one clear case of the generalizing 
Telative clause in the indicative occurs (in Homer): ἐστὲ δὲ 
wayres | μάρτυροι, ovs μὴ κῆρες ἔβαν θανάτοιο φέρουσαι B 302. No will 
is conceivable here, no passionate protest, nothing to differ- 
entiate this from the Attic idiom. οὐ might just as easily have 
been used, even to the meter, only with different tone, lacking 
the generalization.” I suppose that the late Professor Goodell 
knew exactly what he meant when he called this relative clause 
generalizing ; but, the antecedent of ots being you, the subject 
of ἐστέ, I confess to a feeling of protest. Just what do we mean 
when we call a phrase generalizing that refers to a particular 
individual? Presumably, that it putes that individual into a 
class. But all adjectives and many relative clauses do that 
without making μή possible. In “Socrates, though not a rich 
man, has bought this place,” Socrates is classified with the not- 
rich, but no one would think of translating by ὃς μή, or ὧν μή, 
while ὁ μὴ ὧν πλούσιος would be even more inconceivable, if 
there are degrees in the inconceivable. Qualtfymg and charac- 
tertzung may be applied to most relative clauses. Does the 
writer, then, use x7 where he wishes to emphasize character, 
that is, practically when he pleases? Few would admit that in 
the classical period the writer had such liberty. ov is necessary 
in a relative clause when the writer makes an assertion, conveys 
information. Is it possible, then, to lay down a rule that ds μῇ 
is characterizing, but is used only when the fact contained in 
the relative clause is already well known and does not need to 
be asserted? In the examples of ὃς μὴ and ὁ py that refer to 
definite individuals I shall have occasion to point out that the 
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fact contained in the clause or phrase has almost always been 
stated in what precedes, usually in the immediate context; 
occasionally it is so self-evident that it does not need statement, 
as in B 302, where Agamemnon would hardly be expected to 
inform his audience that they are not dead. Yet, while this 
previous knowledge is an important element in all the examples | 
of ὃς μὴ and ὁ μή with which I am acquainted, it is not enough, 
in itself, to explain the μή. Let us compare with ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς 
Οἰδίπους the following from Soph. Trach. 773 ἐνταῦθα δὴ ’ Bono 
τὸν δυσδαίμονα Λίχαν, τὸν οὐδὲν αἴτιον τοῦ σοῦ κακοῦ. Why is ov used 
here? Because Lichas is a definite person? But so is Oedipus. 
Is τὸν οὐδὲν αἴτιον less characterizing than ὁ μηδὲν εἰδώς ἃ By no 
means; and it is quite possible to say “though a man who was 
not guilty.” Does, then, τὸν οὐδὲν αἴτιον convey information? 
Hardly. No one knew better than Deianeira, to whom Hyllus 
is speaking, that Lichas was in no way to blame. 

The articular participle with μῇ is common in connection 
with partitive genitives, as ᾿Αθηναίων of μὴ βουλόμενοι τοῖς πολεμίοις 
μάχεσθαι ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν κακῶς πείσονται Lys. 14. 15. Here the Atheni- 
ans are divided into two classes, those who are not willing to 
fight, and thoee who are willing; and the two classes together 
make up the whole body. Normally, at least, of μὴ βονλόμενοι 
means all that are in the class, as it does in Lys. 14. 15. No 
doubt there are examples where the context suggests that, while 
the action affects the class, every individual in the class need 
not be thought of. I should be inclined to so interpret 
μάλιστα δ᾽ ἐσυκοφάντησε τῶν ὑπευθύνων τοὺς μηδὲν ἠδικηκότας Aeschin. 
1. 107. We call οἱ μὴ βουλόμενοι indefinite, and it may be so, 
in the sense that the speaker need not know all who are in the 
class. But it is quite possible that particular persons should 
be in mind. Thus in ὁ Δαρεῖος ταύτης ἐχόμενος τῆς προφάσιος 
καταστρέφεσθαι τῆς Ἑλλάδος τοὺς μὴ δόντας αὐτῷ γῆν τε καὶ ὕδωρ Hdt. 
6. 94 there is no suggestion that Darius did not know exactly 
who had not submitted; yet μῇ is right because the whole body 
is divided into two classes. Plato speaks of τὰ δίκαια and τὰ μὴ 
δίκαια knowing what he would put in the latter class. His ideas 
are quite definite on that subject. When a body, then, is divided 
into two classes that are opposites, οἱ (ὄντες) and of μὴ (ὄντες) 
are the correct terms, whether or not the exact individuals are 
known. Further, the body or group thus divided may be of 
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any size. It may be all mankind; it may be the Athenians (Lys. 
14. 15) ; it may be a small body of Athenian officials (Aeschin. 
1. 107). ‘There may be ten people in the group; and if nine 
of these are just and one unjust, there seems to be no reason 
why we should not, in referring to that one, use the phrase τῶν 
δέκα ὃ μὴ δίκαιος, even if it is known which of the ten is the 
unjust one. From this point of view all examples with which 
I am acquainted can be satisfactorily explained. The rule, then, 
is: 6 μῇ with a participle (or adjective) may apply to a definite 
individual (proper name or personal pronoun) when that indi- 
vidual is the only one of a group belonging to a certatn class, 
the others being of the oppostte class, and when tt 18 well-known 
that he 18 of that class. I shall take a few of the best known 
examples for full discussion. In the other cases? I shall briefly 
cite the proof that the ὁ py individual is the only one of his 
kind in a group. 
Soph. Antig. 771: 
ἄμφω γὰρ αὐτὼ καὶ κατακτεῖναι νοεῖς ; 
—ob τήν γε μὴ θιγοῦσαν. 

There are two (ἄμφω) people in the group. Antigone is ἡ 
θιγοῦσα, Ismene ἡ μὴ θιγοῦσα. The question is asked by the 
Chorus and Creon answers. In their presence Antigone has 
stated (546) that Ismene had nothing to do with the burial, 
using this very verb—py μοι θάνῃς σὺ κοινά, μηδ᾽ ἃ μὴ ’Ocyes ποιοῦ 
σεαυτῆς. This example is of special interest because it is almost 
the only one in which the phrase is not attached to a proper 
name or personal pronoun. Yet one has not the slightest doubt 
who is meant, and no one would attempt to translate otherwise 
than by “not the one that did not touch.” Jebb makes no 
remark on the μή. Doubtless, if the phrase had followed Is- 
mene’s name, we should have had his usual, and to me meaning- 
less, paraphrase “ who is as tf she had not touched.” D’Ooge 
says the μῇ is used “ as if there might still be some doubt about 
her having put her hand to the deed”; to Humphreys “ the μὴ 
implies a logical condition, a concession of her innocence.” 


1] am indebted for many of the examples used throughout this paper 
to Gallaway, On the Use of Μή with the Participle in Classical Greek, 
J. H. U. diss., Baltimore, Md., 1897. 
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Eur. I. A. 382: 
λέκτρα χρήστ᾽ ἐρᾷς λαβεῖν; 

οὐκ ἔχοιμ᾽ ἄν σοι παρασχεῖν * ὧν γὰρ ἐκτήσω, κακῶς 

ἦρχες. εἶτ᾽ ἐγὼ δίκην δῶ σῶν κακῶν, ὁ μὴ σφαλείς; 
Agamemnon is speaking to Menelaus. They are the only people 
involved. Note the emphatic ἐγώ and σῶν. Agamemnon charges 
that Menelaus himself is to blame for the loss of Helen. κακῶς 
ἦρχες, he says, and adds ody κακῶν. Of the two, then, he him- 
self must be the one who has not erred. It was no fault of his 
that Helen had been carried off. Many others had nothing to 
do with it, but they are not here in mind. “ Am I to be pun- 
ished for your fault, I, the guiltless, for you, the guilty?” 

Dem. 19. 31: ἡ βουλὴ δὲ ἡ μὴ κωλυθεῖσ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι τἀληθῆ wap’ ἐμοῦ. 
The contrast is between the βουλή and the éxxAyota. The assembly 
was the one that was prevented from listening to Demosthenes, 
the senate was the one that was not prevented. The following 
extracts make the situation clear. § 18. παρελθὼν δ᾽ ἐγὼ πάντα 
τἀληθῆ πρὸς τὴν βουλὴν ἀπήγγειλα. . . καὶ ἔπεισα ταῦτα τὴν Bovdyy. 
ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἧκεν ἦ ἐκκλησία . . . παρελθὼν Αἰσχίνης . .. εἶπε. . . ..- 
§ 23. κατέβη μάλα σεμνῶς. ἀναστὰς δ᾽ ἐγὼ ταῦτά τ᾽ οὐκ ἔφην εἰδέναι, καὶ 
ἐπειρώμην τι λέγειν τούτων ὧν εἰς τὴν βουλὴν ἀπήγγειλα καὶ παραστὰς ὃ 
μὲν ἔνθεν, ὃ δ᾽ ἔνθεν,. . . . ἐβόων. . . ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐγελᾶτε, καὶ ovr’ ἀκού- 
av ἠθέλετε. 

Dem. 19. 221: εἰ γὰρ αὖ ταῦτ᾽ ἐρεῖ, σκοπεῖτ᾽ εἰ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὁ μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν 
ἀδικῶν ἐφοβούμην ἐγὼ μὴ διὰ τούτους ἀπόλωμαι, τί τούτους προσήκει πα- 
θεῖν τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἠδικηκότας; And, again, in ὃ 224, δέδοικα. . . μὴ 
τότε μὲν συνεπισπάσησθέ με τὸν μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἀδικοῦντα, νῦν δ᾽ ἀναπεπτω- 
κότες ἦτε. There were ten ambassadors and Demosthenes, ac- 
cording to his own story, was “ the only one who had not done 
anything at all that was wrong.” In § 229 Philocrates, Aes- 
chines, and Phrynon are mentioned as the real traitors, but 
nowhere in the speech is there a suggestion that anyone but 
Demosthenes himself had acted as duty to his country required. 
And there is one passage that pretty plainly intimates that 
all the others had accepted something from Philip — ἑκάστῳ 
προσπέμπων ἰδίᾳ καὶ πολύ ye διδοὺς χρυσίον. ὡς δ᾽ ἀπετύγχανεν ὁτουδή- 
ποτε, οὐ γὰρ ἐμέ y εἰπεῖν ἐμαυτὸν δεῖ (8 167). Aeschines himself 

(2. 97) says none of the other ambassadors would have any- 
thing to do with Demosthenes, in so far corroborating the lat- 
ter’s division of the embassy into two groups, himself and the 
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rest. It should also be observed that, while μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἀδικῶν 
emphasizes Demosthenes’ innocence, it leaves it open to us to 
infer that some of the others may have done very little that was 
wrong. 
Soph. Ο. T. 390: 

ἐπεί, φέρ᾽ εἶπέ, ποῦ ov μάντις εἶ σαφής; 

πῶς οὐχ, ὅθ᾽ ἡ ῥαψῳδὸς ἐνθάδ᾽ ἦν κύων, 

ηὔδας τι τοῖσδ᾽ ἀστοῖσιν ἐκλυτήριον; 

καίτοι τό γ᾽ αἴνιγμ᾽ οὐχὶ τοὐπιόντος ἦν 

ἀνδρὸς διειπεῖν, ἀλλὰ μαντείας ἔδει. 

qv οὔτ᾽ ἀπ’ οἰωνῶν σὺ προὐφάνης ἔχων 

our’ ἐκ θεῶν του γνωτόν " ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ μολών, 

ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους, draved νιν, 

γνώμῃ κυρήσας οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν μαθών. 
I have kept this, probably the best known, example until now, 
because in the preceding passages the groups, Antigone and 
Ismene, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the Senate and the Assem- 
bly, and the ten ambassadors are such evident groups that it is 
impossible to avoid seeing them. I believe also that Oedipus 
calls himself 6 μηδὲν εἰδώς only in contrast with Teiresias. A 
careful reading of the whole context will lead to that conclu- 
sion, but the other examples may help to overcome objections. 
Teiresias is a professional knower (σὺ μάντις ; μαντείας ἔδει) ; 
Oedipus was ‘ untaught of birds.’ He had, in fact, guessed the 
riddle without help from anyone—és γ᾽ ἐξέλυσας σκληρᾶς ἀοιδοῦ δασ- 
μὸν. .. καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐδὲν ἐξειδὼς πλέον οὐδ᾽ ἐκδιδαχθείς ll. 35 ff. 

Dem. 37. 8, 28, δ7: ἐμοῦ τοῦ μηδ᾽ ἐπιδημοῦντος Nicobulus 
(the speaker), Pantaenetus, and Euergus are alone involved 
(see § 4). Nicobulus was the only one out of town: ἐγὼ μὲν 
ἐκπλέων εἰς τὸν Πόντον εὐθὺς φχόμην, οὗτος (Pantaenetus) δ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ἦν 
καὶ Εὔεργος (ὃ 6).——Dem. 45. 88 ὑμᾶς... τοὺς μηδαμῇ μηδαμῶς τοῦ 
πράγματος ἐγγύς. By ὑμᾶς is meant Stephanus and his associ- 
ates ($8). With them are contrasted (§38) ἐκείνους, who 
are Nicocles and Pasicles, guardian and ward (§ 37). The 
argument is that, if these two had not testified to the con- 
tents of the διαθῆκαι, Stephanus and his associates had no 
right to do so, for they, in comparison with the former, 
knew nothing. Compare οὗτοι (Stephanus et al.) δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὡς παρῆσαν ἔχοιεν ἂν εἰπεῖν, οὔτ᾽ ἀνοιχθὲν εἶδον πρὸς τῷ διαι- 
3 
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τητῇ τὸ γραμματεῖον (ἢ 23).—Antiph. 5. 65: ἐμοὶ μὲν yap τῷ μὴ 
εἰργασμένῳ τοσοῦτον τὸ μακρότατον τῆς ἀποκρίσεώς ἐστιν, ὅτι οὐκ dpyac- 
por: τῷ δὲ ποιήσαντι ῥᾳδία ἐστὶν ἡ ἀπόδειξι. The man that commit- 
ted the murder is contrasted with “me the one (of the two) 
that did not do it.” The accused, of course, has frequently 
asserted his innocence. Compare ὡς μὲν οὖν οὐκ αὐτὸς αἴτιός εἰμι τοῦ 
πράγματος... ἀποδέδεικται (8 64). Antiph. 2. α. 3: τῆς 6 ὑμε- 
τέρας ἁμαρτίας ἡ ποινὴ εἰς ἡμᾶς τοὺς μὴ δικαίως διώκοντας ἀναχωρεῖ, 
ὑμετέρας refers to the judges, the representatives of the πόλις. “The 
whole state is polluted while the guilty man goes unpunished ; but, 
of course, we, the prosecutors, are not pursuing the wrong man, 
for, if we do, the penalty for your fault (in leaving the guilty 
unpunished) comes upon us, the particular ones (in the state) 
that do not prosecute justly.” Isaeus 1. 11: ἡμᾶς. . . τοὺς 
μηδὲν αὐτὸν (Cleonymus) ἠδικηκότας. The claimants (ἡμᾶς) are 
contrasted with Deinias, the enemy (§§ 9, 10) of Cleonymus, 
the testator.— lIsaeus 3. 63: HevoxAda, τὸν μηδαμόθεν μηδὲν γένει 
προσήκοντα Πύρρῳ: Xenocles is the husband of Phile, who 
claims to be a legitimate daughter of Pyrrhus, whose estate is in 
question. The speaker argues that, if Phile were legitimate, 
there were several relatives of Pyrrhus who would have claimed 
the heiress, and would not have yielded her to Xenocles, “ the 
only one (of those involved) that was not in anyway related 
to Pyrrhus.” In this case the fact that Xenocles was not related 
has not been definitely stated before, though it might, perhaps, 
be inferred from his taking the girl with a very small dowry, 
ὡς ἐξ ἑταίρας οὖσαν (ὃ 51).——Isaeus 4. 14. The judges (ὑμᾶς) 
are contrasted with the legal witnesses of a will. If it is pos- 
sible to deceive the latter as to the contents, how much more the 
judges, who in the nature of the case know nothing of the 
matter, τοὺς μηδὲν τοῦ πράγματος εἰδότας. Aristoph. Wasps 
1048: τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ἔσθ᾽ ὑμῖν αἰσχρὸν τοῖς μὴ γνοῦσιν παραχρῆμα, ὃ δὲ 
ποιητὴς οὐδὲν χείρων παρὰ τοῖσι σοφοῖς νενόμιστα. The poet divides 
the audience into two classes, οἱ σοφοί, who vote for him and 
οἱ μὴ γνόντες, who vote for his competitor. In prose it would 
be more natural to use the partitive genitive ὑμῶν; but, as the 
Clouds had not got the prize the year before (ὑπὸ τοῦ μὴ γνῶναι, 
1. 1045), he addresses the majority of the audience as τοῖς μὴ 
yvovow. Xen. Hell., 6. 1. 11. The Thessalians and Athe- 
nians are in contrast. The former have abundance of grain, 
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even for export. The Athenians are τοὺς μηδ᾽ αὑτοῖς ἱκανὸν ἔχοντας, 
ἂν μὴ πρίωνται, a fact too well known to need statement. 
Xen. Symp. 2. 4: οὐκοῦν νέοις μὲν ἂν dy ταῦτα * ἡμᾶς δὲ τοὺς μηκέτι 
γυμναζομένους τίνος ὄζειν δεήσει; The ὀσμή of the young is ἐλαίου 
τοῦ ἐν γυμνασίοις (ἃ 3). Lycon, the father of Autolycus, asks 
what is the fitting ὀσμῇ of the old, τοὺς μηκέτι γυμναζομένους. 
Eur. Helen 1289: τὸν παρόντα μὲν στέργειν πόσιν χρή, τὸν δὲ 
μηκέτ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἐᾶν. Menelaus, the speaker, is the husband that no 
longer lwes (ll. 1196, 1286), Theoclymenus is τὸν παρόντα 
πόσιν. The words, of course, are spoken to Helen and Theocly- 
menus with the usual dramatic irony. As in Antigone 771, the 
proper name or personal pronoun is lacking here; but it is 
plain that Menelaus is meant, and the μηκέτι can not be ex- 
plained as in the ordinary generic use.—Thuc. 6. 80. 5: 
σκοπεῖτε οὖν καὶ αἱρεῖσθε ἤδη ἢ τὴν αὐτίκα ἀκινδύνως δουλείαν ἣ κἂν περι- 
γενόμενοι μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν τούσδε τε μὴ αἰσχρῶς δεσπότας λαβεῖν καὶ τὴν πρὸς 
ἡμᾶς ἔχθραν μὴ ἂν βραχεῖαν γενομένην διαφυγεῖν. The example is of a 
somewhat different kind, but τὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἔχθραν is definite, 
and, as ἂν... γενομένην is equivalent to dy with the optative, 
that is an additional reason for οὐ rather than μή. In contrast 
with the enmity of the Syracusans (ἡμᾶς) the context suggests, 
without actually expressing, the enmity of the Athenians. The μὴ 
βραχεῖαν seems also to be opposed to αὐτίκα ἀκινδύνως, for, if the 
Athenians are victorious, the Camarinaeans will have (in their 
slavery) only a momentary freedom from danger, for the enmity 
of the Syracusans will be lasting. The explanation is not quite 
convincing, but it is at least better than calling py generic with- 
out attaching any meaning to the term. Theo. . . μηδὲν ἂν 
ὀμόσας in Dem. 54. 40 is clearly generic, though the speaker 
has himself in mind, as the following ἐγὼ τοίνυν 6 δικαιότερόν cov 
πιστευθεὶς dy shows. The case is put generally before the par- 
ticular example of the type is introduced.—Soph. Ajaz 1229: 
ἧ πον τραφεὶς ἂν μητρὸς evyevots ἅπο ὑψήλ᾽ ἐφώνεις κἀπ᾽ ἄκρων ὧδοι- 
πόρεις, ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲν ὧν τοῦ μηδὲν ἀντέστης ὕπερ; Electra 1168 : ὥς p’ ἀπώ- 
λεσας. . . τοιγὰρ σὺ δέξαι μ᾽ ἐς τὸ σὸν τόδε στέγος, τὴν μηδὲν εἰς τὸ 
μηδέν, ὡς σὺν σοὶ κάτω ναίω τὸ λοιπόν. In these two examples, 
though the participle is lacking, the reason for the μη should 
be the same as in the others. Sophocles is fond of these μηδέν, 
οὐδέν effects, and his meaning is by no means always clear. 
A rigid application of our rule gives a fairly satisfactory result. 
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In the Ajaz passage Teucer is addressed and the οὐδὲν ὧν means 
that he is not μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς dxo. τοῦ μηδέν is Ajax and, if he 
is called this in contrast to Teucer, being the one of the group 
of two that is μηδέν, it is because he is dead. The word-play 
gets its point from the different meanings that the context 
gives the negatives. This, I think, is better than Jebb’s “ being 
naught ... for him who is as naught.” I do not find con- 
vincing the assertion that “the only difference between the two 
expressions is that the phrase with μηδέν is, in effect, somewhat 
more emphatic, and (here) more bitter, since it implies a 
mental act of comparison, with the result of deciding that this 
particular person is no more than a nonentity.” In the Electra 
passage the negative in εἰς τὸ μηδέν is generic and the meaning 
of the phrase is fixed by ὡς σὺν σοὶ κάτω ναίω; but when Electra 
calls herself τὴν μηδέν, it must be in a sense that is opposed to 
what Orestes is, and, therefore does not mean τὴν θανοῦσαν 
(Jebb) in spite of τέθνηκ᾽ ἐγὼ σοί (1152). Electra means that 
she, in comparison with Orestes, is worthless. 

Since the relative clause and the articular participle are not 
identical in meaning there is no necessity that they should 
follow exactly the same lines of development. However, it 
would be difficult to make a distinction in meaning between a 
relative clause and an articular participle that refer to a proper 
name or personal pronoun, and we shall find that the rule given 
above for the articular participle with μῇ generally holds good 
for the relative clause with μὴ, though in some cases the inter- 
pretation given is not the only possible one, but rather one that 
is quite equal in probability to another. The dependence of the 
relative clause should be observed. A relative clause with od 
after a definite antecedent may be quite unessential, but in these 
cases the point of the principal clause rests upon the relative. 

Hdt. 8. 61 : ταῦτα λέγοντος Θεμιστοκλέος αὖτις ὁ Κορίνθιος ᾿Αδεί- 
μαντος ἐπεφέρετο, σιγᾶν τε κελεύων τῷ μή ἐστι watpis. The occasion 
is a council of the Greek στρατηγοί (8. 58) before the battle of 
Salamis. It is a fair assumption (see Macan on 8. 49) that 
there was not more than one στρατὴγός from each state repre- 
sented by a naval contingent; probably, indeed, the smaller 
contingents were not separately represented. Eurybiades is the 
στρατηγός of the Spartans and the commander-in-chief (8. 2), 
Themistocles is the στρατηγός of the Athenians (8. 4), Adei- 
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mantus of the Corinthians (8.5). Athens was now completely in 
the hands of the enemy (8. 53), but the only other state which 
could possibly have a στρατηγός of its own and which the Per- 
sians might by this time have occupied is Eretria with a con- 
tingent of seven ships (8. 46)—the twenty from Chalcis were 
furnished by Athens (8. 1), and were, no doubt, under Themis- 
tocles. Herodotus tells us (8. 23) that the Persians had over- 
run part of northern Euboea, but in 8. 66 he represents the 
fleet as passing directly on to Athens without a stop. It is, 
then, probable that if Adeimantus said “Be silent, you who 
have no country,” the description could be meant to apply to 
Themistocles alone. 

Hdt. 7. 125 : of Adovres . . . ἄλλου μὲν οὐδενὸς ἅπτοντο οὔτε ὗπο- 
Cuyiov οὔτε ἀνθρώπου, οἱ δὲ τὰς καμήλους ἐκεράιζον μούνας. θωμάζω δὲ τὸ 
αἴτιον ὅ τι κοτὲ ἦν τῶν ἄλλων τὸ ἀναγκάζον ἀπεχομένους τοὺς λέοντας τῇσι 
καμήλοισι ἐπιτίθεσθαι, τὸ μήτε πρότερον ὀπώπεσαν θηρίον μήτ᾽ ἐπεπειρέατο 
αὐτοῦ. In the army of Xerxes of man and beast the lions 
attacked the camels only; and, according to the preceding de- 
scription, the camel is the only non-European animal in the 
army, the only one, then, that the lions had not seen before. 

Homer, B. 302: 

ἐστὲ δὲ πάντες 
μάρτυροι, οὗς μὴ κῆρες ἔβαν θανάτοιο φέρουσαι. 


Agamemnon is addressing the Assembly of the Greek army at 
Troy. At Aulis the army had been witnesses of the portent to 
which he refers. Now “you the ones (of that group) that 
death has not taken are witnesses.” ‘There is no difference 
between this Homeric example and the Attic usage. It is 
peculiar that in the only certain (ε 489 with πάρα is doubtful) 
case of μή in a relative clause with the indicative in Homer, 
the antecedent should be a definite personal pronoun. Whether 
ov might have been used by Homer here, as Goodell states, I 
do not know. It is for those who think so to produce another 
example like this. It might be remarked in this connection 
that in all five examples given by Monro (§ 359) of Homeric 
ov for Attic μη the proper negative in Attic would be ov, for 
the simple reason that the class is already defined by the ante- 
cedent and the relative refers to the whole of the antecedent. 
Of course most of these sentences are Homeric types of which it 
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would not be easy to find counterparts in Attic, but B 143 might 
be compared with Thuc. 3. 81 ὅσοι οὐκ ἐπείσθησαν. 

Soph. El. 909: τῷ yap προσήκει πλήν γ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ σοῦ τόδε; κἀγὼ μὲν 
obx paca, τοῦτ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι, οὐδ᾽ αὖ av: πῶς γάρ; ἦ γε μηδὲ πρὸς θεοὺς 
décor’ ἀκλαύστῳ τῆσδ᾽ ἀποστῆναι στέγης. Only Chrysothemis and 
Electra (πλὴν γ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ σοῦ) are in question, and of the two 
the latter is the one who can not leave the house (see 1. 518). 
——Antig. 694. Antigone is the only one who had refused to 
leave the body of Polynices unburied.—— O. C. 1678. The 
manner of Oedipus’ death is unique.—— Thue. 4. 126. 2: 
ὑμῖν προσήκει. . . μηδὲν πλῆθος πεφοβῆσθαι ἑτέρων of ye μηδὲ ἀπὸ πο- 
λιτειῶν τοιούτων ἥκετε. Brasidas is addressing his Peloponne- 
sian troops before a battle; the πολιτειῶν τοιούτων are democracies. 
As oligarchs accustomed to rule τὸ πλῆθος they need not fear 
mere numbers. They are the only oligarchs involved, and they 
know the fact themselves. —— Dem. 33. 30: ὁπότε δ᾽ ai μὲν 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς συνθῆκαι ἠφανίσθησαν, καθ᾽ ἃς ἐμέ φησι γενέσθαι ἐγγνητήν, ἕτε- 
par δὲ μὴ ἐγράφησαν, πῶς ὀρθῶς ἂν ἐμοὶ δικάζοιτο, καθ᾽ οὗ μὴ ἔχει παρα- 
σχώσθαι συνθήκας; If the συνθῆκαι according to which Apatourius 
claimed that the speaker was ἐγγυητῆς had disappeared and no 
new one had been drawn up, the fact stated in the relative 
clause is self-evident. In § 22 the speaker asserts that Archip- 
pus, not he, had been the surety. He, then, is the one ete-—— 
Dem. 33. 34: ἐμοῦ. . . @ τὸ παράπαν πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον rovrovi μηδὲν 
συμβόλαιόν ἐστιν. For the fact see ὃ 18 μετὰ ratra τοίνυν ἐμοὶ μὲν 
οὔτε μεῖζον ovr’ ἔλαττον πρὸς αὐτὸν συμβόλαιον γέγονε. The argu- 
ment is that if Parmeno had been successful in a suit brought 
by Apatourius, how much more should he, the one etc. 
Dem. 19. 313 : 00s μηδὲ τῶν ἐχθρῶν μηδεὶς ἂν. . . τῶν ἐπαίνων ἀποστε- 
ρήσει. The antecedent of ots is ἡμέτεροι πρόγονοι. In § 812 it 
is claimed that even the barbarians would admit that the Athe- 
nians had saved Greece at Marathon and Salamis; and the 
Athenians knew well that they were the only ones of whom such 
praises could be uttered. Dem. 21. 202. Of good news 
(τι τῶν δεόντων) and bad news (φλαῦρόν τι) the latter is that 
which no one else would wish. Dem. 4. 31: rots πνεύμασιν καὶ 
ταῖς ὧραις τοῦ ἔτους τὰ πολλὰ προλαμβάνων διαπράττεται Φίλιππος, καὶ 
φυλάξας τοὺς ἐτησώς ἣ τὸν χειμῶν᾽ ἐπιχειρεῖ, ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ἡμεῖς μὴ δυναίμεθ᾽ 
ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἀφικέσθα. The antecedent of ἡνίκα, τοὺς ἐτησίας and τὸν 
χειμῶνα, is as definite as a personal pronoun. The meaning is 
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that always at those periods it is impossible for the Athenians 
to arrive quickly. The idea in the relative clause is subordinate 
to φυλάξας ; it is part of Philip’s thought. The antecedent being 
definite Demosthenes might have used οὐκ dv with the optative, 
but in that case the statement would have been his, and he 
would have been making a quite unnecessary assertion of a well- 
known fact. This is not “a hypothetical or indefinite relative 
sentence” (Tarbell) for the meaning is not “ whenever we can 
not get there he makes an attempt,” and the dv would be im- 
possible. The note in the Westermann-Rosenberg edition, “als 
des Philippos Meinung zu fassen, wie py und der Optativ 
lehren,” is right for the μῇ and wrong for the optative, since 
the potential optative after a definite antecedent would have 
been quite admissible as a thought of the speaker. Stahl, 
3. G. V. 449, is wrong in classing the clause as ‘ synthetic’: 
his idea on p. 770 is better. It need hardly be added that 
winter and the period of contrary winds was the only time at 
which the Athenians could not quickly get there———Plato, Ion 
δ84 Ὁ. If poets are not themselves responsible for the beau- 
tiful things they say, God must have put them into their 
mouths. God has taken away their νοῦς, so that the poets are 
the ones of the two classes, God and the poets, that have no 
νοῦς. Lys. 215B. The antecedent is the definite class, οἱ 
ἀγαθοί, and according to the preceding argument the Good alone 
are ἱκανοὶ ἑαυτοῖς. Laws 838 ΕἸ: τοῦ μὲν ἄρρενος ἀπεχομένους μὴ 
κτείνοντάς τε ἐκ προνοίας τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένος, μηδ᾽ εἰς πέτρας τε καὶ 
λιθους σπείροντας, οὗ μήποτε φύσιν τὴν αὑτοῦ ῥιζωθὲν λήψεται γόνιμον, 
ἀπεχομένους δὲ ἀρούρας θηλείας πάσης, ἐν 7) μὴ βούλοιο (Υ. 1. βούλοιτο) dy 
σοι φύεσθαι τὸ σπαρ. Male and female are contrasted. The 
first relative clause refers to the male and it is self-evident that 
this class is the one in which the seed will not grow. In the 
second relative clause our text is evidently corrupt. An opta- 
tive with ἄν would mean that the relative referred to the whole 
female class, whereas the meaning is keeping away from those 
in whom they do not wish the seed to grow. ‘The preference in 
our texts for βούλοιο over βούλοιτο is due to the σοί, but after 
ἀπεχομένους the σοί is out of place. ἐν 9 μὴ βούληται ἄν τις 
φύεσθαι would give the required meaning. 

In the following passages the only one, if not the necessary, 
is at least a plausible meaning. Soph. O. T. 1335. It is evi- 
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dent to all that for Oedipus “there was nothing sweet to look 
upon,” and it is natural for him to think himself alone in that 
respect. Philoct. 715. The Chorus is referring, from 1. 700 
on, to the description that Philoctetes gave of his privations in 
ll. 287 ff. They assume, with reason, that he is the only man 
that has not tasted wine in ten years. Philoct. 255. Neopto- 
lemus has just told Philoctetes that he had never heard of him, 
and the latter assumes that he is especially πικρὸς θεοῖς, for 
surely news of all other leaders must have reached their homes. 
Plato, Euthyd. 302C. “ Unhappy man,” says Dionyso- 
dorus to Socrates, “ not to have a θεὸς πατρῷος. Why everybody 
has one.” Such is the implication. 

In the following my interpretation is at least possible. Hat. 
1. 71: τί σφεας ἀπαιρήσεαι τοῖσί ye py ἐστι μηδέ. We have just 
been told that the Persians (σφεας) have nothing. Other na- 
tions may have nothing, but the comparison is between Croesus 
and the Persians. “ What can you, who have so much, get from 
them, the ones who (in comparison with you) have nothing? ” 
Antiph. 5. 65: μὴ τοίνυν ἐμοὶ νείμητε τὸ ἄπορον τοῦτο, ἐν ᾧ μηδ᾽ 
ἂν αὐτοὶ ηὐπορεῖτι. It has just been argued that the judges 
themselves could not answer if they were asked something they 
did not know. They would have no difficulty in clearing them- 
selves of the murder in other respects, but they could not, any 
more than the accused, give a plausible account of how the 
murder took place. This, then, is the one ἀπορία for both judges 
and accused. Isocr. 8. 110: περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς κατὰ θάλατταν 

. περὶ ἧς μηδεὶς πώποτ᾽ αὐτοῖς λογισμὸς εἰσῆλθεν. The general 
course of the argument has made it plain that no one has 
stopped to consider whether ἀρχῇ is a good thing or not. As 
compared with matters of everyday life, ἐν ols ἀεὶ ζῶσι, it is the 
thing to which no one has given thought. Kur. 1. A. 823: 
οὐ θαῦμά σ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, ols μὴ πάρος προσῆκες. Clytaemnestra has 
brought Iphigeneia to Aulis to marry Achilles. She has just 
come upon the stage and addressed him, and the words quoted 
are in answer to his τήνδε τίνα λεύσσω ποτὲ γυναῖκα; That “me 
whom you have never seen (xareiSes) before” is not the mean- 
ing might be inferred from πῶς yap κάτοιδ᾽ ὅν γ᾽ εἶδον οὐδεπώποτε 
Soph. Philoct. 250, where the negative is ov. I understand ols 
μὴ πάρος προσῆκες as your new relation. It is clear from Achil- 
les’ words, αἰσχρὸν δέ μοι γυναιξὶ συμβάλλειν λόγους (830) and αἰδοί- 
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μεθ᾽ dy ᾿Αγαμέμνον᾽, εἰ ψαύοιμεν Sv μή μοι θέμις, that he is not ex- 
pected to know any free woman outside of his own family, so 
that he could not know Clytaemnestra “ the one (of the family) 
to whom he was not before related.” 

A related type of sentence is this from Dem. 20. 161: μὴ καὶ 
τὰ μέλλοντ᾽ das; ὅτι νὴ Δία πόρρω τοῦ τι τοιοῦτ᾽ ἐλπίζειν ἐσμέν. καὶ 
εἴημέν γ᾽ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. ἀλλὰ χρή γ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ὄντας τοιαῦτα καὶ 
λέγειν καὶ νομοθετεῖν, οἷς μηδεὶς ἂν νεμεσήσαι, καὶ τἀγαθὰ μὲν προσδοκᾶν 
_ καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς εὔχεσθαι διδόναι, πάντα δ᾽ ἀνθρώπιν' ἡγεῖσθαι. Kiihner- 
Gerth, II. 185, gives τοιοῦτος ὃς μῇ as the proper construction 
“wenn der Nebensatz eine Bestimmung enthalt.” Now the 
antecedent in this sentence is not indefinite in the sense that 
we do not know what it is until the relative clause explains it. 
The optative with dy should put us on our guard against class- 
ing this with the ordinary indefinite relative clause with μή. 
The meaning of τοιαῦτα is clear before the relative clause is 
spoken. τοιαῦτα is ἀνθρώπινα. “ We, being men, must legislate 
what is propertomen.” Only ἀνθρώπινα as opposed to θεῖα, are, 
on the part of men, things ols μηδεὶς ἂν vepeonoa. In this, then, 
and the following examples the relative clause refers to one of 
two classes which the preceding context has already defined. 
The negative is μῃ and the fact contained in the relative clause 
has already been stated or is known to everyone, as in the pas- 
sage above. The antecedent is usually a form of τοιοῦτος, and 
the optative with dv is the most frequent predicate. Examples 
are: Dem. 20. 144. τοιοῦτον is the law of Leptines. For the 
fact stated compare οὐδὲν αὐτὸς ποιεῖν ἀγαθὸν παρεσκενάσθαι δόξει. 
Leptines’ law is opposed to the class of law that rewards bene- 
factors. Dem. 23. 86: ὁ γράφων ἰδίᾳ τι Χαριδήμῳ τοιοῦτον, ὃ μὴ 
πᾶσι καὶ ὑμῖν ἔσται. Laws must apply to all. This private one 
for Charidemus is of the other class. Andoc. 3. 41: 
μέμνησθε μὲν οὖν τοὺς ἡμετέρους λόγους, ψηφίσασθε δὲ τοιαῦτα ἐξ ὧν ὑμῖν 
μηδέποτε μεταμελήσει. It is a choice between peace and war. The 
whole speech has advised peace. The closing words do not 
tell the audience to choose what they think they will not regret, 
but to remember what he has said and choose accordingly; 
peace, according to the argument, is the one of the two courses 
that will not be regretted —Andoc. 4. 12: τοιοῦτον προστάτην 
is the type of statesman like Alcibiades, who wants to please 
the crowd and takes no thought of the future. Aristides is the 
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opposite type. The fair taxes that he had levied on the allies 
have been doubled by Alcibiades and they will inevitably side 
with the Lacedaemonians in the next war.— Isocr. 3.16. As 
a form of government the tyranny (τοιαύτης) is contrasted with 
oligarchies and democracies. The preceding sentence states 
that the tyrant observes the good qualities of men. Tsocr. 4. 
189. μεγάλα and μικρά are contrasted. It is self-evident that 
talk of trivial (τοιαῦτα) things will be of advantage to no one. 
——Thue. 6. 11. 1. Some peoples you can conquer and hold, 
some you can conquer and not hold. It is foolish to attack the 
latter class. This example differs from the rest in that the 
relative clause, instead of giving the characteristic quality of 
one of the two classes, defines the class again——Aristoph. 
Frogs 1459: τοιαύτην πόλιν is Athens, which dislikes both χρηστοί 
and πονηροί citizens (1456). Other cities can get along with 
one or the other class——Plato, Rep. 605 E. The two classes 
are the heroes of the epic and tragedy who lament openly in 
misfortune, and, the type that we emulate, the men that bear 
their grief in silence——The remaining three examples do not 
have τοιοῦτος. Isocr. 10. 10: ὥσπερ ἂν εἶ τις προσποιοῖτο κράτιστος 
εἶναι τῶν ἀθλητῶν ἐνταῦθα καταβαίνων, οὗ μηδεὶς ἂν ἄλλος ἀξιώσειεν͵ 
ἐνταῦθα gets its meaning from ἐν οἷς ἅπαντές εἰσιν ἀνταγωνισταί, 
of which it is the opposite. In the sentence “he entered the 
lists (on a particular occasion) where (= in a place where) 
no one else would compete” οὐδείς would be the proper word; 
in “he (regularly) entered the lists where no one else would 
compete,” a general relative clause, the optative without dy 
would be necessary.——-P lato, Laws 872 Ὁ : ξυγγενῶν αὐτόχειρας 
φόνους. .. ot τὰ μὲν πολλὰ ἐν κακῶς οἰκούσαις καὶ τρεφομέναις γίγνονται 
πόλεσι, γένοιντο δ᾽ dy πού τι καὶ ἐν 7) μή ποτέ τις ἂν προσδοκήσειε χώρᾳ. 
Here κακῶς οἰκούσαις πόλεσι prepares us for its opposite, to which ἐν 
ἡ xré. refers. Phileb. 20 A: παῦσαι δὴ τὸν τρόπον ἡμῖν ἀπαντῶν 
τοῦτον ἐπὶ τὰ νῦν λεγόμενα. ----τίνα λέγεις;---- ες ἀπορίών ἐμβάλλων καὶ 
ἀνερωτῶν ὧν μὴ δυναίμεθ᾽ ἂν ἱκανὴν ἀπόκρισιν ἐν τῷ παρόντι διδόναι σοι. 
The argument has come to a stop. Protarchus suggested in 
19 B that neither he nor Philebus could answer the questions 
asked. ‘Now he tells Socrates that, since he had promised to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion, it was for him to abandon his 
present method of asking questions they can’t answer. It seems 
to be intimated that, if Socrates’ question system is to be con- 
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tinued, he had better try the kind they can answer. As the 
optative with dy indicates, this is not an ordinary conditional 
relative clause. In the conditional relative clause the action 
of the verb is prior to that of the principal clause; here ὧν μὴ 
δυναίμεθ᾽ ἂν xré. is the object of ἀνερωτῶν. 

The next three examples are of a different kind because what 
precedes gives no idea of the meaning of the τοιοῦτο (τοῦτο) : 
it is defined by the relative clause. Isocr. 4. 89 : βουληθεὶς δὲ τοιοῦ- 
τὸν μνημεῖον καταλιπεῖν, ὃ μὴ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεώς ἐστιν; Hdt. 4. 166: 
ἰδὼν Δαρεῖον ἐπιθυμέοντα μνημόσυνον ἑωντοῦ λιπέσθαι τοῦτο τὸ μὴ ἄλλῳ 
dy βασιλέϊ κατεργασμένον; cf. Hdt. 2.135. The indicative in Iso- 
crates makes it clear that the optative in the two Herodotus 
passages is due to the past tense of the principal verb—so- 
called “implied indirect discourse.” ‘There is no futurity in 
the optative. The clause is not a conditional relative, for the 
meaning is not “whatever has not been made, that he desires 
to make.” In “ he desires to make something that has not been 
made ” the relative clause is postertor, not prior; it is dependent 
upon he desires, and, that being so, a statement of fact with od 
by the writer is out of place. The μῇ here does not differ from 
that in τοιαῦτα ζητήσεις λέγειν ἐξ ὧν μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς χείρων εἶναι δόξεις 
Isocr. 11. 49. Goodwin, M. T. § 576, cites this last passage 
with the statement that the future indtcatwe, with negative μῆ, 
“may denote a result which is aimed at,” but, as the other 
examples show, after such expressions of desire, μῇ is necessary 
with other tenses aleo. Of the six sentences with py after 
τοιαῦτα cited by Goodwin in ὃ 576 I have classed four with those 
in which the τοιαῦτα is defined by what precedes. The sixth is 
οὗτοι δὲ τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀπαγγελοῦσι παρ᾽ ἡμῶν καὶ ὑποσχήσονται, ἐξ ὧν μηδ᾽ ἂν 
ὁτιοῦν ἧ κινηθήσονται Dem. 19. 324. Here the μή can be explained 
as expressing the intention of Philip. The meaning is “I will 
see to it that they carry such a report that the Athenians will 
not move ” rather than “ they are going to carry a report of such 
akind that (I prophesy) theAthenians will not move.” The lat- 
ter sense would be expressed by οὐ asin εἶσι κἀκούσας γ᾽ ἐμοῦ τοιαῦθ᾽ 
ἃ τὸν τοῦδ᾽ ov ποτ᾽ εὐφρανεῖ βίον Soph. O. C. 1353. A good ex- 
ample of an οὐ after a τοιαῦτα already defined, but where the 
Telative clause makes a new statement and the τοιαῦτα does not 
refer to one of two defined classes, is οὐκ ote ἐξεληλέγχθαι ὅταν 
τοιαῦτα λέγῃς, ἃ οὐδεὶς ἂν φήσειεν ἀνθρώπων; ἐπεὶ ἐροῦ τινα τουτωνί 
Plato, Gorg. 473 E. 
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I feel inclined to make some remarks upon the examples of 
ore μῇ in Attic prose because of their resemblance in one im- 
portant respect to the idioms that have been discussed. Kiihner- 
Gerth, II. 447, says “ μὴ findet sich nur dann, wenn das zeit- 
liche Verhiltnis zugleich auch als ein hypothetisches aufzu- 
fassen ist wie Pl. Phaedo 84 α ἦ που χαλεπῶς ἂν τοὺς ἄλλους ἀνθρώ- 
πους πείσαιμι. .. ὅτε γε μηδ᾽ ὑμᾶς δύναμαι πείθειν.᾽᾽ Smyth, § 1490, 
has “the negative is μῇ only when the temporal relation is 
regarded as conditional (indefinite).” I do not know what 
andefintte means here. In Phaedo 84E Socrates has just 
failed to convince Simmias, and he makes his statement with 
circumstances, as they are at that moment, in mind. It might 
be claimed that we have here a universal present, but the mean- 
ing is very different from whenever not. And ὅτε py is not 
hypothetical. At least in Phaedo 84 Ἐ (as in the other cases) 
it differs from εἰ μή in that it is expressly admitted that he can 
not persuade, whereas εἰ μῇ would leave that in doubt. Our 
natural translation of this ὅτε is since, and it is called causal. 
But the name is unsatisfactory: ὅτε is never equal to ὅτι I 
should prefer to say that ὅτε, when not strictly temporal, im- 
plies that the circumstances of the subordinate clause are 
simultaneous with those of the principal clause. All cases of 
ὅτε μή resemble those of ὃς μῇ previously discussed in that the 
fact stated in the ére-clause has just been stated and does not 
need to be asserted again. But the relation of the principal 
clause is also of a special kind. The rule is: ὅτε μῃ is used 
when the ére-clause gives the circumstances that are admitted 
to exist, the principal clause the circumstances that are 
the natural accompaniment (not, result): “this being (ad- 
mittedly) so, this other thing is (inevitably) so.” In ἀπόλοιο 
ὦ πόλεμε, Sr’ οὐδὲ κολάσ᾽ ἔξεστί μοι τοὺς οἰκέτας Clouds %, the ére- 
clause gives the reason for cursing the war; but, as Strepsiades 
is talking to himself and knows that he dare not flog his slaves, 
ὅτε py could be correct in “ of course they sleep as long as they 
like when I can’t flog them.” ‘The ore in Clouds 7 is more 
strongly temporal than in the ὅτε μῇ examples. There is a closer 
parallel to the latter in Soph. Ajaz 1231, where, however, 
οὐδὲν dy is justified because, though Teucer’s birth is well known, 
Agamemnon is vehemently asserting that he is a nobody. Ad- 
ditional examples of ὅτε μή will be found in Dem. 7. 7, 20. 24, 
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22. 71, Isaeus 11. 29, Plato, Rep. 354C, 610 BE. ὅτε μή sug- 
gests its opposite. “Circumstances” are divided into two 
parts, (a) “when these things are not so,” (b) “when these 
things are so” (ὅτε τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει Dem. 1.1). ὅτε ov, whether 
the ὅτε is temporal or ‘ circumstantial’ (with οὐ time is apt to 
be involved), simply makes a statement about a certain time 
or certain circumstances without a suggestion about other times 
and circumstances. For example, ὅτε ob would be right in “ He 
called between seven and eight, when (I inform you) I was not 
in”; and this could be said even though one was out between 
three and four also; but ὅτε μή, if it were correctly applied to 
the hour between seven and eight as the time when I was not 
in, would carry with it the suggestion that I was in during the 
rest of the day. 

If the meaning just given to ὅτε μῇ is correct the same theory 
should be applicable to those cases of μη with a circumstantial 
participle which are plainly not hypothetical. In otros μὲν 
ἀνοσίῳ μόρῳ τετελεύτηκε ὑπὸ τῶν ἑωντοῦ οἰκηιοτάτων * τούτου δὲ μηκέτι 
€dvros . . . γίνεταί μοι ἀναγκαιότατον Hdt. 3. 65 the genitive abso- 
lute “he being no longer alive” is directly preceded by the 
statement of the man’s death, and the relation of the two clauses 
is expressed by “this being (admittedly) so, this other thing 
is naturally so.” Similar is εἰ μὲν yap ds ἦν ὁ Ἔρως, καλῶς ἂν 
εἶχε " νῦν δὲ οὐ γάρ ἐστιν εἷς " μὴ ὄντος δὲ ἑνὸς ὀρθότερόν ἐστι Plato 
Symp. 180. Compare Antiph. 2. β. 4; Thuc. 1. 86. 3, 7. 
73. 4; Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 5, 12, Hell. 6. 1. 12, Cyrop. 3. 1. 37, 
6. 3. 15; Lys. 12. 29; Isocr. 17. 52; Isaeus 3. 72, 5. 16; Dem. 
36. 6, 39. 35. The μὴ itself in these sentences doubtless has. 
exactly the same meaning as with the so-called conditional 
participle ; but, instead of trying to see a conditional idea where 
there is none, or maintaining that cause and condition are 
essentially the same, it would be well at times to look at the 
matter from the other point of view. μῇ is used with the con- 
ditional participle not because it is conditional but because the 
requirements for μῇ are present when the participle is what we 
call conditional; and, if the same requirements are present at 
times with a participle that is not conditional, μή is none the 
less the proper particle. Similarly ὁ μὴ ἀδικῶν is usually generic, 
but under the proper conditions it may refer to a definite indi- 
vidual, though the force of the μή in the two cases does not 
differ. 
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With the articular participle οὐ is more difficult to explain 
than μή. In the singular, as ὁ οὐκ ἀδικῶν, the reference usually, 
perhaps, is to a definite individual, but there are a number of 
more or less puzzling cases where that rule does not work. In 
Plato, Gorg. 457 C, ἐκεῖνος piv γὰρ ἐπὶ δικαίᾳ χρείᾳ παρέδωκεν, ὃ δ᾽ 
ἐναντίως χρῆται. τὸν οὖν οὐκ ὀρθῶς χρώμενον μισεῖν δίκαιον. . . ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ τὸν διδάξαντα there is really no difficulty, because the τόν is 
demonstrative; or, if you prefer, τὸν οὐκ ὀρθῶς χρώμενον refers 
to the preceding ὁ δέ, and is no longer the sweepingly general 
‘anyone that does not use rightly’ like of μὴ χρώμενοι ὀρθῶς in 
457 A. Somewhat similar is Gorg. 459 B—o δὲ μὴ ἰατρός ye δήπου 
ἀνεπιστήμων ὧν ὁ ἰατρὸς ἐπιστήμων. --- δῆλον ὅτι. --- ὁ οὐκ εἰδὼς ἄρα τοῦ 
εἰδότος ἐν οὐκ εἰδόσι πιθανώτερος ἔσται, ὅταν ὁ ῥήτωρ τοῦ ἰατροῦ πιθανώ- 
repos ἧ. Though ὁ ῥήτωρ is quite general, that is, means eny 
orator, ὁ οὐκ εἰδώς, being limited in its reference to ὃ ῥήτωρ, 
is better than ὁ μὴ εἰδώς; for the latter is too sweeping, there 
being others than orators that do not know medicine. It may 
be objected that this interpretation does violence to my own 
rule, for there are two classes, ὁ ῥήτωρ and ὁ ἰατρός, and ὃ py 
εἰδώς may mean the one of the two that does not know. I admit 
that 6 μὴ εἰδώς seems to me a possible translation for “ when the 
orator is more persuasive than the physician (in matters of 
health), the one of the two that does not know is more per- 
suasive than the one that knows.” What Plato has written may 
differ merely in emphasis on the negative—possibly the position 
of ὁ οὐκ εἰδώς at the beginning of the sentence has some effect—, 
the result being “ A man, then, that does not know is more 
persuasive than one that does, when the orator, etc.” A clear 
case of the need of οὐ to emphasize the negative is οὐκοῦν ὅτι ἂν 
αὐτῶν εὕρωμεν ἐν αὐτῇ, TO ὑπόλοιπον ἔσται τὸ οὐχ εὑρημένον Plato Rep. 
427 E. Baumlein, Griech. Partik. p. 277%, explains the od on 
the ground that τὸ οὐχ εὑρημένον is “das Bestimmte, die Ge- 
rechtigkeit die wir . . . noch nicht gefunden haben.” But that 
is to get ahead of Plato’s argument; none of the four qualities 
have been found yet. This sentence is merely the general state- 
ment that “whatever part of the four shall have been found, 
the part that has not been found will be the remainder.” 
According to the rule that τὸ εὑρημένον is the found τὸ py 
εὑρημένον the not found, μὴ would seem to be in place here; 
but there is a real necessity for emphasis, for the meaning is, 
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“the thing we are in search of, the thing that is still πο found, 
is the remainder.” Another example with οὐ that does not 
refer to a definite person is παισὶ δ᾽ αὖ, ὅσοι τῶνδε πάρεστε, ἣ ἀδελ- 
ois ὁρῶ μέγαν τὸν ἀγῶνα, τὸν γὰρ οὐκ ὄντα ἅπας εἴωθεν ἐπαινεῖν Thuc. 
2. 45. 1. I can not accept the view that ὁ οὐκ ὧν is regular for 
the dead. I believe that a general statement, “ everyone praises 
the dead,” isolated from any context, should have μή. Here py 
would be too general, because the idea is that everyone, in talk- 
ing to a man that has lost a brother in the war, praises the one 
that is dead in reference to that particular man. Compare with 
this Eur. Phoen. 1320: ἥκω μετὰ. . . ᾿Ιοκάστην, drws προθῆται ov- 
κέτ᾽ ὄγτα παῖδ᾽ ἐμόν. τοῖς yap θανοῦσι χρὴ τὸν οὐ τεθνηκότα τιμὰς δι- 
δόντα εὐσεβεῖν θεόν. Baumlein, p. 276, says “ wegen spezieller 
Beziehung auf Jokaste und Kreon,” but that is absurd, for 
τοῖς θανοῦσι is quite general. It is possible in this and in other 
cases, I believe, to realize the difference between οὐ and py by 
the need of translating “it is needful that some one who ts not 
dead pay honors to the dead.” The plural τοὺς μὴ τεθνηκότας 
would be out of place here, for that would mean “the (whole) 
class of the living must honor the dead,” whereas we need to 
think of a single individual paying the funeral rites. τὸν μὴ 
τεθνηκότα would be as unsuitable as in English anyone who ts 
not. τὸν py is, in its way, as much a plural as τοὺς μή; it will 
not let the mind rest upon a single person. τὸν οὐ is singular; 
it lets you think of but one person at a time, though no indi- 
vidual that can be named may be in mind. 

In the plural οὐ is even more difficult, for οἱ ob βουλόμενοι 
the ones who do not wish suggests a class and py, according to 
the hypothesis, is generic. It is useless to attempt to force the 
rule that the writer is thinking of definite persons when he uses 
ov. On ψηφίζεσθαι κατὰ τοὺς ὅρκους * ὅπερ καὶ συνέχει μόνον τὴν πόλιν, 
ἀκόντων τῶν ob βουλομένων ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχειν And. 1. 9 Kiihner-Gerth, 
IT. p. 202, remarks “ mit Bezug auf die bestimmte, als konkrete 
Hinheit gefasste Partei.” I should be inclined to say that, if the 
writer had in mind a definite party in the state the not wishing, 
who were opposed to another party, the wishing, py would be 
just the right particle. It is characteristic of οἱ uy to suggest 
its opposite, which of ov does not. Andocides means in spite of 
people who, not that class who. oi ov often lends itself to the 
translation some people who, a turn that is impossible for οἱ py. 
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I shall comment on only two or three examples. In Plato, 
Phaed. 80 B, τῷ δὲ ἀνθρωπίνῳ καὶ θνητῷ. . . καὶ μηδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ 
ἔχοντι ἑαυτῷ, we have a simple case of generic μὴ; the same 
phrase has οὐ in 79 Οὐ, ἡ ψυχή, ὅταν μὲν τῷ σώματι προσχρῆται εἷς τὸ 
σκοπεῖν τι ἣ διὰ τοῦ ὁρᾶν. . . τότε μὲν ἕλκεται ὑπὸ τοῦ σώματος εἰς τὰ 
οὐδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντα. The reason for the difference is that 
when we take a particular example, as where the soul tries to 
examine something by using the eyes, even though ὅταν is 
general in its reference, the sweeping generality of εἰς τὰ μηδέποτε 
xré. 18 no longer possible: “ When the soul tries to examine 
anything with the eyes, it is drawn among (some) things that 
are not permanent.” In τῶν οὐκ ὄντων λήθη of ἐπιγιγνόμενοί τισιν 
ἔσονται Thuc. 2. 44. 3 τῶν οὐκ ὄντων are not the dead in gen- 
eral, but the particular dead in whom the people denoted by 
τισιν are interested. But if, instead of of ἐπιγιγνόμενοι we had 
of dvres as a contrast to those who are not, we might say 
τῶν μὴ ὄντων λήθη οἱ ὄντες ἡμῖν εἰσι with a direct reference to our 
dead; for the ἡμιν restricts the two contrasted classes to those 
we are interested in. In Thucydides’ sentence τῶν οὐκ ὄντων is 
not the opposite of of ἐπιγιγνόμενοι and it is necessary to de- 
scribe them as those who have ceased to be. There is a striking 
example of οὐ in Plato, Gorg. 459 C—Od . . . . μηχανήν τινα 
πειθοῦς εὑρηκέναι, Gore φαίνεσθαι τοῖς οὐκ εἰδόσι μᾶλλον εἰδέναι τῶν 
εἰδότων. In 459A there is a reference to the orator being per- 
suasive ἐν ὄχλῳ, and this is defined as ἐν τοῖς μὴ εἰδόσι. It is 
clear that ἐν ὄχλῳ could be used in 459 C, but οὐ has replaced pq. 
It seems to me that τῷ μὴ εἰδότι anyone that does not know 
would be quite natural, and the only apparent objection to rots 
μὴ εἰδόσι is that, with τῶν εὐδότων in the same clause, τοῖς μὴ 
εἰδόσι ought to mean the whole class that does not know, every- 
body that does not know, a meaning that would be unsuitable. 
With the more limited τοῖς οὐκ εἰδόσι Compare ὁ οὐκ εἰδὼς dpa τοῦ 
εἰδότος ἐν οὐκ εἰδόσι πιθανώτερος ἔσται in 459 B with the article 
omitted. 

ὁ μὴ (εἰδώς) is generic, but it may refer to one particular 
person who can be named, if that person is the only one of his 
kind in a defined group. ὁ οὐκ (εἰδώς) refers to one person, 
often to a person that can be named; but its meaning is far 
from being so definite as this in many cases. When the context 
limits the reference to some one person (not any person), even 
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though no greater definiteness is attained (so far as naming 
is concerned) than by the English someone, οὐ may be the cor- 
rect particle. οἱ μὴ εἰδότες refers to the whole class of men that 
do not know, suggesting the opposite class, men that know, the 
two classes together composing all, whether all humanity or all 
of a group defined in the context. It may be so definite that 
the writer could name every man in the class, while of οὐκ εἰδότες 
may be used without the writer being able to name a single 
person that does not know. Of πολλοῖς τῶν συνόντων προηγόρενε τὰ 
μὲν ποιεῖν τὰ δὲ μὴ ποιεῖν. . . καὶ τοῖς μὲν πειθομένοις αὐτῷ συνέφερε, 
τοῖς δὲ μὴ πειθομένοις μετέμελε (Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 4) it is correct to 
say that τοῖς μὴ πειθομένοις means any who did not take his 
advice; but I should not venture to add, with Goodell ὃ 582, 
“ois οὐ πειθομένοις would have meant those people, a definite 
class, who in fact did not take his advice.’ My own idea is 
that in such a context ov would not be Greek; and without a 
context such phrases as these cannot be defined exactly. 
| A. 6. Laren. 
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III—SINGLE WORD VERSUS PHRASE. 


The object of this paper is the discussion of a problem of 
semantic equivalence. That problem is to discover why, to 
express a concept, a single word is used in some instances and 
a clause or phrase in others. The single words considered will 
be chiefly nouns and adjectives. The material for investigation 
was taken in the first instance from Plautus, Rudens, and 
Cicero, Ad Famutares, III; but it has been augmented by 
examples from other sources whenever they seemed pertinent. 

The most convenient starting-point for the discussion is the 
participle, especially the present participle. A participle whose 
context does not impose upon it any necessary limitation of 
time, cause, manner, concession, or other of the specific mean- 
ings according to which participles are generally classified in 
grammars, might be called an undifferentiated participle. 
Though subject to the influence of the meaning of the stem, it 
contains the possibility of any of the more specific meanings. 
It is seldom, however, that the participle is found in this purely 
fluid condition ; it generally receives from its context a tendency 
in one direction rather than another. Ad. Fam., III, 11, 2: 
Complexus igitur sum cogitatione te absentem; “ absentem ” is 
here in an undifferentiated state, “in your absence”; a slight 
change of context would justify “though absent,” “because 
absent.” Ru. 71: Vehemens sum exoriens, quom occido vehe- 
mentior; “ exoriens ” is clearly defined as a temporal participle 
because of “quom occido” in the following clause. Ad Fam. 
ITI, 6, 4: quum interea, credo equidem, malevoli homines (late 
enim patet hoc vitium et est in multis), sed tamen probabilem 
materiam nacti sermonis, ignari meae constantiae, conabantur 
alienare a te voluntatem meam; here “ nacti” might be defined 
as of attendant circumstance, but has a causal implication. 
Ibid. 10, 10: qua humanitate tulit contentionem meam pro 
Milone, adversantem interdum actionibus suis; adversantem is 
clearly concessive, the note of concession being struck in qua 
humanitate tulit. In ibid. 12, 2: itaque quemadmodum expe- 
diam exitum huius institutae orationis non reperio, “ insti- 
tutae” might be rendered “ though I have begun it.” 

146 
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A participle is potentially a clause, but it requires further 
definition from its context. Any adjective, also, may be ex- 
panded into a clause; but the participle, being in general some- 
what less definite than the adjective, disintegrates rather more 
readily. A good example is given above of the participle bal- 
anced against a temporal clause: Ru. 71 vehemens sum exori- 
ens quom occido vehementior; cf. ibid. 771 quom coniecturam 
egomet mecum facio with Cic. De Oratore, I, 1 cogitanti mihi 
saepenumero et memoria vetera repetenti. In the same way an 
adjective may be expanded into a clause, though with this 
difference, that the adjective will remain itself as one element 
in the analytical expression or give place to some similar word, 
usually an adjective, while the participle is actually broken up 
by the use of the appropriate finite verb. Plautus furnishes 
many examples of the use of a clause where the simple adjective 
would seem sufficient: Ru. 26/7: facilius si qui pius est a dis 
supplicans / quam qui scelestust inveniet veniam sibi; ibid., 
290, omnibus modis qui pauperes sunt homines miseri vivont. 

In a previous article’ I have discussed the frequent semantic 
equivalence of the adjective and the participle, and also the 
use of the noun as a participle. The equivalence of adjectival 
and participial terminations may be seen in such examples as 
Ru. 409: timidas, egenteis, uvidas, eiectas, exanimatas (where 
participle and adjective are mixed together in such a way that 
any distinction in the semantic value of their terminations must 
be made on the ground of their use in other contexts), and in 
words such as adolescens, sapiens, or the like, of participial 
formation, but used chiefly as nouns or adjectives. In the lat- 
ter instances the use of the participle as a noun may be studied; 
the use of the noun as a participle may be seen, e. g., in Ru. 
225/6: neque eam usquam invenio, neque quo eam neque quo 
quaeram consultumst / neque quem rogitem responsorem quem- 
quam interea convenio; here “responsorem” is a specialized 
“ responsurum.” 

A prepositional phrase may be used as the semantic equiva- 
lent of an adjective; Cic. ad Fam. III, 10, 1: quod nihil tam 
praeter opinionem meam accidere potuit; id. Ac. 2, 4, 10: 
non... conturbat me exspectatio tua, etsi nihil est eis, qui 


*A. J. P., XL, pp. 373-395, Verbals in -tor, -ax, -dus, and -ns. — 
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placere volunt, tam adversarium. In each instance there is a 
qualifier of “nihil”; but in one instance this qualifier is put 
in the form of a word, in the other in that of a prepositional 
phrase.? In “tam praeter opinionem meam” the pronominal 
adjective is not otiose, and could not readily be drawn into a 
compound, but the phrase would be intelligible without 
“ meam ” as easily as in Nepos, Milt., 2, 5: etsi praeter opinio- 
nem res ceciderat. ‘“Opiniosus”’® is doubtful in Cicero, and 
would mean “ fixed in opinion, obstinate.” “ Opinabilis”’ occurs 
first in Cicero, and seems quasi-technical. “ Inopinus” is poetic 
and late. “ Inopinabilis” occurs first in Gellius, and is not 
always technical; 6. g. XVII, 9, 18: est et alia in monumentis 
rerum Graecarum profunda quaedam et inopinabilis latebra, 
barbarico astu excogitata. “‘Inopinatus” occurs in Cicero, 
both as an adjective and, in its neuter form, as a noun: Par. V, 
1, 35, nec hoc tam re est quam dictu inopinatum atque mirabile, 
and Tusc. III, 31, 76, nihil inopinati accidisse. Here, then, 
no difference can be found in meaning between “ inopina- 
tum ” and “ praeter opinionem”; “ meam” makes the expres- 
sion somewhat more specific, and cannot apparently be incor- 
porated in the phrase when the latter is reduced to adjectival 
form ; though it is so easy to understand the pronominal adjec- 
tive that no substantial difference is made if it is omitted 
except where it is emphatic.* Plautus furnishes a good example 


*The agreement would run on parallel lines if “tam praeter opinio- 
nem” were taken adverbially, as modifying “ accidere.” 

* Ac. ἃ, 47, 143. 

4“ Praeter opinionem ” would be spoken of as two words, “ inopina- 
bilis ’ or “inopinatum ” as one. This difference in nomenclature marks 
a correct, formal distinction. From a semantic point of view there 
may be no difference. Postgate (Bréal, Semantics, translated by Cust, 
Appendix, p. 329) proposes to call the expression of a single idea or 
notion a “rheme.” This terminology, however, while it might be con- 
venient for an investigator, would probably prove confusing; because 
ideas, notions, or things, themselves of varying complexity, are defined 
as one by us for the purposes of our convenience. Cf. Sidgwick, “The 
Use of Words in Reasoning,” Chap. II, § 13, “It is in our habit of view- 
ing facts which admit of being concisely described as simple facts that 
the danger chiefly resides; and the convenience—amounting in some 
cases to little short of necessity,—which justifies this habit merely 
increases its effective misleading force.” It is difficult to say what is a 
word (cf. Wundt, Vilkerpsychologie’, I, pp. 599 ff., and Bloomfield, 
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of semantic equivalence between “ insperata” and “ praeter 
spem”: Ru. 400: nam multa praeter spem scio multis bona 
evenisse, and Most. 197: insperata accidunt magis saepe quam 
quae speres. 

Ru. 704: te ex concha natam esse autumant; ibid. 739-41: 
quid ego ex te audio? hanc Athenis esse natam liberam. / mea 
popularis, obsecro, haec est? non tu Cyrenensis es? / immo 
Athenis natus, altusque educatusque Atticis. Here there is an 
exact equivalence between “ Athenis natam ” and “ Cyrenensis,” 
and a less close parallel between either of these expressions and 
“ex concha natam.” “ Cyrenensis”’ might be translated “ born 
at Cyrene”; but that is because of its context—“ Athenis na- 
tam” preceding, and “ Athenis natus” following. The termi- 
nation -ensis may, on occasion, be the equivalent of “ natus” 
with the ablative, with or without a preposition. In itself, it 
is not so specific. It may mean “ dwelling at,” or “ presiding 
over,” as Ru. 615: pro Cyrenenses populares, and ibid. 713: 
de senatu Cyrenensi quemvis opulentum virum. “ *Conchensis ” 
could be understood as an attribute of Venus; but an example 
of an -ensis adjective formed upon the stem of a common noun 
and meaning “born at” seems not to occur.® 

Ru. 315: qui tres secum homines duceret, c(h)lamydatas 
cum machaeris; cf. Cic. ad Quint. frat. 2, 8, 2: machaerophoris 
centum sequentibus. “ Chlamys” and “machaera” are both 
found in Plautus. A prepositional phrase is used in Ru. 315 
probably because the added detail came into the speaker’s mind 
after “ chlamydatos”; that is, the phrase represents an added 
act of associative thinking. He had men with him—they wore 
the chlamys—and they had daggers. Cf. Pl. Ps. 158: te cum 
securi caudicali; Ov. Met. XII, 460: securiferumque Pyracten ; 
Val. Flac. 5, 138: securigeras ... catervas. In view of 
“ chlamydatus,” “ clypeatus,” and others, “ *machaeratus ” could 
scarcely have been a cause of hesitation to Plautus. 


“The Study of Language,” pp. 103 ff.) , and not less difficult to say what 
is a thing. This fact is one cause of the persistent intrusion of meta- 
physics into grammar. 

®The -ensis adjectives formed upon common-noun stems listed in 
Gradenwits have been examined as far as they could be traced in 
Harper’s Lexicon. They are not numerous, and are frequently not 
classical. 
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In Cic. ad Fam. III, 5, 1: ibi mihi praesto fuit L. Lucilius 
cum litteris mandatisque tuis, “cum” discharges a more im- 
portant function than in “cum machaeris” above. Here the 
use of a single word in place of the phrase “cum litteris man- 
datisque tuis” is so difficult as to be practically impossible in 
Latin for several reasons. In the first place, the pronominal 
adjective offers a difficulty, as noticed above; secondly, the ad- 
jectives formed from “littera” in classical times derive their 
meaning from “ litterae” “learning,” or “ littera” “a letter of 
the alphabet,” and not from “litterae” “a letter, epistle”; 
thirdly, the dvandva compound is scarcely to be found in Latin.* 
When the necessity for some convenient term for “a postman ἢ 
was felt, “ tabellarius” was formed from “ tabellae,” probably 
because adjectives formed from “ litterae” had been appropri- 
ated for other uses. 

Cic. ad Fam. III, 4, 1: pridie nonas Iunias cum essem Brun- 
disi litteras tuas accepi; ibid. 10, 2: Q. Servilius perbrevis mihi 
a te litteras reddidit; ibid. 1, 2: ut mihi reddidit a te litteras 
plenas et amoris et offici; in such examples as these, the prepo- 
sition seems to be used where there is some emphasis on the 
actual transmission of the letters,’ though “ accipere” is used 
with the adjective where “a te” might have been expected on 
the analogy of “ reddere a te.” A good example of the use of a 
prepositional phrase which would be difficult to reduce to a 
single word because it mentions details that would not in the 
nature of things occur with great frequency is ad Fam. III, 
9, 1: quas ex itinere antequam ex Asia egressus es ad me lit- 
teras misisti unas de legatis a me prohibitis proficisci, alteras 
de Appianorum aedificatione impedita, legi perinvitus. 

Ad Fam. III, 7, 3: quid habuit iniquitatis me scribere ne 
facerent antequam ego rem causamque cognossem? non pote- 
ram, credo, ante hiemem. Here the adverbial clause “ ante- 
quam ego rem causamque cognossem ” is balanced by “ ante hie- 
mem ”; substitute for “hiemem ” “ quam hiems venisset’”’ and 
the parallel is complete; this is however unnecessary; “ante 


*Lindsay, L. L., p. 361. 

*An examination of all the examples of the type “tuae litterae,” 
“litterae a te” in Cic. ad Fam. III, yielded nothing of interest except 
the fact that a preposition was used wherever “reddere” appeared in 
the phrase. 
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hiemem ” performs the necessary function quite as well, is 
briefer, and rhetorically quite as effective. Why have an 
adverbial clause in the one case and a preposition with its noun 
in the other? It will not do to say that “ hiems” expresses a 
concept less complex than that expressed by the clause. Its 
lesser complexity is merely a matter of phonetics; semantically 
“hiems” is quite as complex as the clause against which it is 
balanced. The phenomena summed up in “ hiems” are of fre- 
quent occurrence and considerable importance; a name must 
be found for this body of phenomena, and is found by taking 
what was originally the name of the most noticeable object of 
the winter. For the “ antequam” clause, “ante meam cogni- 
tionem ” might logically and etymologically have been substi- 
tated; but “ cognitio” has a technical connotation. Nor is the 
clause quoted particularly definite in character; not more so 
than “aedilitas” in “aedilitas mea,” Cic., Att. 12, 17: ante 
aedilitatem meam. It is, however, of relatively infrequent 
occurrence. This seems to be the reason for the use of the 
clause. In such a clause as ad Fam. III, 6, 4: antequam in 
provinciam veni, nothing would be gained in explicitness and 
something would be lost in brevity by the substitution of 
“ante meum in provinciam adventum.” “ Adventus in pro- 
vinciam ” is not reduced to univerbal form,® though the concept 
occurs frequently; probably because some genitive or adjective 
is required to make the meaning explicit. 

Ad Fam. III, 6, 5: eoque ad te tardius scripsi, quod cotidie te 
ipsum exspectabam, cum interea ne litteras quidem ullas accepi 
quae me docerent quid ageres aut ubi te visurus essem; Cicero 
wrote to Claudius after some delay; the cause of the delay is 
given in the quod clause; “exspectabam” is modified by the 
cam clause. Cause may be expressed in a single word, but in 
such instances the context furnishes the implication of cause; 
e. g. Hor. Carm. I, 5, 9: qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea; 
since he is inexperienced (credulus), he thinks you all gold. 
So “ prudens ” Hor. Serm. 11, 3, 206: prudens placavi sanguine 
divos; so probably “cari,” Hor. Carm. I, 24, 2: Quis desiderio 
sit pudor aut modus / tam cari capitis, i. e., since it is so dear. 


81 have ventured to use the word “univerbal” to avoid circumlo- 
eution, though I am not aware that it appears in any standard diction- 
ary. It serves as another illustration of my thesis. 
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Concession also may be expressed in one word, especially such 
a word as “ invitus,” which readily carries such implication; 
ad Fam. III, 10, 3: coactus a me invitissimo decessisset; ibid. 
XIII, 63: eum ego a me invitissimus dimisi.* In the clause 
quoted above (ad Fam., III, 6, 5) the quod clause is used 
because the idea to be expressed is specific, and of insufficiently 
frequent occurrence to have obtained a separate word for its 
expression. So in the cum clause the concept to be expressed 
does not frequently occur ; the object of “ docerent ” is complex, 
each separate secondary object being a clause, and the second 
clause itself complicated by both “ubi” and “te.” That is, 
while everything in the sentence except “ad te scripsi” modi- 
fies “ scripsi,” the whole, which presents itself to the mind as 
one concept when the idea is grasped, is far too complex to be 
expressed by one word; and the separate parts of the concept, 
in the same way, are either too complex or too specific. If the 
total concept were one that came into the mind frequently 
without any change, in time, no doubt, a more convenient form 
of expression would have been found. A briefer expression of 
cause, though still too complex to be put into one word, is 
found in such phrases as ad Fam. III, 9, 4, sed id feci adductus 
auctoritate et consilio tuo. 

A concept of some complexity expressed in one word is found 
in almost any abstract term that means anything; e. g. “ur- 
banitas,” as in ad Fam. III, 9, 1: aspectus videlicet urbis tibi 
tuam pristinam urbanitatem reddidit; the analysis of this con- 
cept would be found to yield among other things a pleasant 
emotional ingredient. Cf. ibid. III, 7, 5: homo, mea sententia, 
summa prudentia, multa etiam doctrina, plurimo rerum usu, 
addo urbanitatem, quae est virtus. Ibid. III, 8, 4: nihil addidi, 
nisi quod publicani me rogarunt, cum Samum ad me venissent, 
ut de tuo edicto totidem verbis transferrem in meum. In the 
foregoing example, what Cicero added is not directly stated, but 
hinted in descriptive detail. Plaut. Ru. 601/2: videtur ad me 
simia aggredirier / rogare scalas ut darem utendas sibi; the sen- 
tence appears somewhat pleonastic, but is not absolutely so. In 
the context, “scalas” would be understood without “ut darem 


*In such a clause as Cic. Par. 5, 1: soli igitur hoc contingit sapienti 
ut nihil faciat invitus, the idea of concession is scarcely felt. 
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utendas sibi”; but rogare prefers a clause to a noun as inner 
object. What has happened here, probably on account of the 
limitations of usage, is that the concept has been rather fully 
expressed, instead of being indicated by one word. 

The terms “complex” and “ specific,” each of which is of 
course relative, have been used with this distinction: a concept 
is complex when it contains various elements, any one of which 
is incomplete without reference to the others; it is specific when 
ita chief use is to hold clearly in view some detail which is 
necessary to express the dominant idea of the speaker. Specific 
clauses do not necessarily exclude complexity. The difference 
is often chiefly a difference of emphasis. Ru. 1110: ubi sunt 
signa qui parentes noscere haec possit suos; the clause “ qui 
. . - suos” is not more complex than “militaria” in “ signa 
militaria.” It is more specific, limiting the application of 
“signa” to the purpose then in hand. It did not secure uni- 
verbal expression, presumably because it did not occur fre- 
quently enough. 

Cic. pro Milone, 54: (quoted in another connection by Post- 
gate, p. xxix, Preface to Cust’s translation of Bréal’s Semantics) 
si haec non gesta audiretis, sed picta videretis, tamen appareret 
uter esset insidiator, uter nihil cogitaret mali: in the phrases 
“esset insidiator” and “nihil cogitaret mali,” “ insidiator” is 
a noun, which indicates precisely enough the performer of a 
certain kind of action, sufficiently frequent to require and 
obtain a separate classification and name; “nihil cogitaret 
mali” expresses a much wider and vaguer concept, including 
here the idea of “ non-insidiator.” There is no noun to signify 
definitely a non-planner of evil. A negative prefix is readily 
adopted by adjectives, but scarcely at all by nouns.’® In this 
instance “ esset insidiator” is really more specific than “ nihil 
cogitaret mali.” The two concepts are analyzed into speech by 
different methods. Ru. 538/9: qui auderem tecum in navem 


Ὁ See Lindsay, L. L., p. 615. There are some interesting examples of 
semi-agglutination of the negative with the noun in Greek; e. g., Eur. 
Hipp. 196-7 δι᾽ ἀπειροσύνην ἄλλου βιότου | κοὐκ ἀπόδειξιν τῶν ὑπὸ γαίας. 
Thuc. I, 137: καὶ τὴν τῶν γεφυρῶν . . .. τότε δι᾽ αὐτὸν οὐ διάλυσιν; ibid., 
ITI, 95: διὰ τῆς Λευκάδος τὴν οὐ περιτείχισιν; ibid. V, 35: κατὰ τὴν τῶν 
χωρίων ἀλλήλοις οὐκ ἀπόδοσιν. See also H. A. Hamilton, The Negative 
Compounds in Greek (J. H. U. diss.), pp. 31 f. 
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ascendere / qui a fundamento mi usque movisti mare? Here 
“qui... mare” states a specific detail which is of importance 
to Charmides. It is somewhat akin in tenor to ἐνοσίγαιος. 
The latter, however, denotes a regular attribute of Poseidon, 
and has received univerbal expression. The former denotes an 
isolated occurrence, states it explicitly, and was not generalized 
into an epithet. Ru. 892/3: bene factum et volup est me hodie 
his mulierculis / tetulisse auxilium; grammatically speaking, 
“ tetulisse ” is the subject of “est”; psychologically, the whole 
concept expressed in “me. . . suxilium ” is ἃ unit; it ex- 
presses one act of Daemones, and is not more complex than 
“amatio,” Ru. 1204: nimis paene inepta atque odiosa ecius 
amatiost. Ru. 1291/2: istic scelestus liber est, ego qui in 
mari prehendi / rete atque excepi vidulum ei darei negatis 
quicquam: here “ istic scelestus” is balanced by “ego qui in 
mari prehendi rete atque excepi vidulum,” and “ liber est” by 
“ei darei negatis quicquam.” “Scelestus” is emotional and 
not specific; while Gripus represents his own merit by recount- 
ing the achievement which has a bearing on the situation; so 
Trachalio is freed, but no reward is given to Gripus. If 
grasping a rope and pulling a box out of the sea were a matter 
of frequent occurrence, some convenient expression for the per- 
son performing the action would, arguing from the analogy of 
other nomina agentis, probably have arisen. The concept here 
expressed is not more complex than that represented by “ sacri- 
ficulus ” or “ pollinctor,” probably not more specific than that 
represented by the latter. Gripus is annoyed, and has no spe- 
cific charge against Trachalio to balance the qui clause, so he 
says “scelestus,” which here means nothing except that he does 
not like Trachalio. It should be noted further that the idea of 
concession is plainly implicit both in “ scelestus” and in the 
qui clause. A somewhat similar balance of adjective and clause 
is found Ru. 920/1: nimis homo nilist quist piger . . . / vigi- 
lare decet hominem qui volt sua temperi conficere officia; there 
the qui clause is the antithesis to “piger”; there are several 
adjectives that might serve for the qui clause, 6. g., “acer”; 
but the clause is more specific; it is the idea prominent in 
Gripus’ mind (cf. 915, nam ut de nocte multa impigreque 
exsurrexi); the psychological, not the logical, antithesis to 
“ piger ” is required here; possibly, too, the decorative impulse 
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has something to do with the variety of expression. Cic. ad 
Fam. III, 4, 1: meum studium erga te et officium tametsi 
multis iam rebus spero tibi esse cognitum, tamen in iis maxime 
declarabo gquibus plurimum significare potuero tuam mihi 
existimationem et dignitatem carissimam esse: to a hearer or 
reader acquainted with the circumstances to which Cicero refers, 
“multis” suggests a greater complexity than the relative 
clause, but the latter is specific—its precision is much greater 
than that of “ multis”; though the concept expressed is rather 
complex, does not occur with great frequency, and has no uni- 
verbal expression. Ad Fam. III, 10, 1: multaque mihi veniebant 
in mentem quamobrem istum laborem tibi etiam honori puta- 
rem fore, “quamobrem ... fore” is not more complex than 
“ salutaria,” ibid. 8, 4: quo in capite sunt quaedam nova salu- 
taria civitatibus ” ; it is more specific. Ru. 721: extemplo hercle 
ego follem pugillatorium faciam: “ follis pugillatorius ” is not 
more complex or specific than “gladius.” It did not in Latin 
require mention so frequently ; nor, historically, has “ punching- 
bag” required mention in English as frequently as “ sword.” 
Ad. Fam. ITI, 3, 2: ego C. Pomptinum, legatum meum, Brun- 
disi exspectabam, eumque ante Kal. Iun. Brundisium venturum 
arbitrabar; place is here expressed by a case form, time by 8 
prepositional phrase. Further, the expression of time in ana- 
lytical form differs from many instances in which a compound 
is used; e. g., Cic. ad Fam. XV, 4, 9: ex antelucano tempore 
usque ad horam diei x; Seneca, Epist. 65, 1: hesternum diem 
divisi cum mala valetudine; antemeridianum illa sibi vindi- 
cavit: postmeridiano mihi cessit. The list might be extended 
indefinitely. 
As may be gathered from what has been said, the novelty 
or infrequency of occurrence of a concept may lead to its ex- 
pression in a clause, while other concepts quite as complex and 
quite as specific find expression in one word. Ru. 965: et qui 
invenit hominem novi, et dominus qui nunc est scio; “in- 
ventor ” does not appear in Plautus. Cf. ibid. 313/5 adoles- 
centem /.. . qui tres secum homines duceret; “ qui tres secum 
homines duceret ” adds a simple detail to the picture, but a man 
does not lead three men with sufficient frequency, nor is the 
matter of sufficient importance, to warrant a special term for 
“leading three men.” Terms such as centurio and decurio 
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developed because the concept represented by them was of suffi- 
cient importance and frequency of occurrence to need a conve- 
nient method of expression. The concept expressed above by 
“qui invenit ” finds expression (though in a generalized form) 
in “inventor,” Ter. Eun. 1035: o Parmeno mi, Ὁ mearum 
voluptatum omnium / inventor, inceptor, perfector, scis me, 
in quibus sum gaudiis? The free use of “inventor” may have 
been hampered by its technical or quasi-technical application.** 
Ru. 118/9: isti(c) infortunium qui praefestinet ubi erus adsit 
praeloqui; the concept in the qui clause is not more complex 
nor more specific than others expressed univerbally; “‘he who 
hastens to speak before his master ” should be no more difficult 
of univerbal expression than “he who is learned in the law,” 
or “he who heals the sick”; praefestinet adds one detail to the 
picture, but the concept does not occur frequently, nor is it 
important. 

Thus far it would seem that the chances that any concept will 
be expressed in a single word rather than in a phrase are 
inversely as its complexity, precision, and infrequency of occur- 
rence. Logically considered, thus much, at least, is true of 
adjectives and nouns. But language is primarily a matter not 
of logic, but of psychology, and psychology must take account of 
emotion.** Emotion may affect the expression of the concept 


Cf. Hor. Serm. I, 10, 48: inventore minor; id., Carm. III, 30, 10- 
14: dicar .... princeps; Quint. Inst. Orat. ITI, 7, 16: quae eolus 
quis aut primus, aut certe cum paucis fecisse videatur; ibid. 18: afferent 
laudem liberi parentibus, urbes conditoribus, leges latoribus, artes in- 
ventoribus, necnon instituta quoque auctoribus. 

» Adjectives, for example, might be classified as intellectual and emo- 
tional. The prevailing characteristic of the emotional adjective is its 
vagueness; 8 precise adjective must be intellectual; 6. g., trilibris, 
Jongimanus. ‘When such a term is used as an emotional adjective it 
loses precision. For example, “ sescenta” Plaut. Ps. 632: quasi mihi 
non sescenta tanta soli soleant credier; ‘“ rotundus,” Hor. Serm. II, 7, 
86; in Greek, τετράγωνος, Sim. 12, Bergk; so in such phrases as Plaut. 
Cas. 114, ex sterculino effosse, where emotional congruity makes the 
metaphor fitting. Cf. Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes, p. 107: 
Ich unterscheide also am ‘Worte dreierlei: 1. den begriffiichen Inhalt 
von grdsserer oder geringerer Bestimmtheit .... 2. den Nebensinn, 3. 
den Geftihlswert (oder Stimmungsgehalt) ; ibid. pp. 114-5: Von einigen 
Ausdrticken kinnte man sagen, dass sie tiberhaupt nur Gefihlswert 
bestissen, oder besser, dass ihr begrifflicher Inhalt ganz im Geftihlswert 
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in two ways: it may lead to the use of a blanket term, such as 
an emotional adjective; or it may lead to the statement of some 
detail of interest in analytic form for emphasis. The second 
method differs only in degree from any statement of detail in 
a relative clause, since this is always determined by the interest 
of the speaker ; but in emotional statement unnecessary analyses 
are oftener made. A good example is Ru. 1291/2, analyzed 
above. “ Scelestus” indicates merely Gripus’ dislike of Tracha- 
lio; “qui in mari prehendi rete atque excepi vidulum” the 
act of the fruits of which he has, he thinks, been unjustly 
deprived. Such partial analysis of a concept by the addition 
of some detail of interest to give emphasis is common: Ru. 
1236, fiunt transennae ubi decipiuntur dolis, or ibid. 28/9, qui 
estis boni, / quique aetatem agitis cum pietate et cum fide; 
in the latter example the qui clause is merely a restatement of 
“boni” to give emphasis.* Ru. 651-3 furnishes a good ex- 
ample of a statement that might logically have been made in 
one word. The epithets indicate the turning about of the con- 
cept in the mind of the speaker to find some process of analysis 
by which to make the expression of disgust more vigorous; 
finally he throws out the logical kernel in one word, which 
represents all that the concept logically contains. He throws 
this out after having prepared a suitable emotional atmosphere 
in his hearer’s mind, as though in despair of getting epithets 
to do the subject justice: fraudis, sceleris, parricidi, periuri 
plenis(sumus) / legirupa, impudens, impurus, inverecundis- 
sumus, / uno verbo absolvam lenost: quid illum porro praedi- 
cem? “Turba” has a rather vague connotation; but Vergil’s 
analysis of it in one well-known passage gives the logical details 
and excites the appropriate emotion with no waste of epithets; 


aufgegangen sei. Bei Schimpfwodrtern sz. B. ist der grossen Menge die 
sie gebraucht, der eigentliche Sinn unbekannt ... . Vielleicht beruht 
die kriftige, fast mystiseche Wirkung mancher Schimpfwidrter gerade 
darauf, dass im Grunde kein Mensch mehr weiss, was sie eigentlich 
besagen. 

* Under the influence of emotion it is easier to throw together epi- 
thets than to think consecutively. Epithets, however, make no appeal 
to the mind of an unprejudiced hearer. He wants to know the facts. 
So the plain statement of a case with well-chosen words is more effective 
than much mere rhetoric. 
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Aen. VI, 305 sqq.: huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat / 
matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita / magnanimum 
heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae / impositique rogis iuvenes 
ante ora parentum. Vergil sees the crowd at the Styx. “Tur- 
ba” merely classifies it generally; the specific details must be 
given by analysis, and the appropriate emotion by 8 proper 
choice of vocabulary. Examples of logical analysis for the 
purpose of description or definition are too common to discuss 
here. Outside of scientific treatises they do not often occur 
without some irrelevant or picturesque detail. See, e. g., Cice- 
ro’s description of the Asiatic style, Bru. 95, 325. 

Examples have been given above of concepts of some com- 
plexity and of others of considerable precision expressed uni- 
verbally. Those whose novelty requires expression: by the use 
either of a clause or of a new word will be considered later. 
One case, however, will be examined here of the univerbal ex- 
pression of concepts that are complex, specific in that they are 
of definite, individual reference, and so infrequent in occurrence 
that one of them, at least, is quoted in Harper’s Lexicon as a 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενον---Αα Fam. III, 7, 5: ullam Appietatem aut Len- 
tulitatem valere apud me plus quam ornamenta virtutis existi- 
mas? The obvious difficulty with words like “ Appietas” or 
“ Lentulitas” is that they presuppose for their comprehension 
acquaintance with a particular person, object, or event. Given 
such acquaintance, they are clear and forcible; and the more 
thorough the acquaintance of the hearer with the person, object, 
or event, and with the speaker, the more exactly can he analyze 
for himself the concept which they suggest. In the case of men 
and events whose fame is wide, they may be used to good effect 
with a large audience. “ Johnsonian ” is readily understood by 
the majority of educated, English-speaking people; its emo- 
tional quality must be inferred from the context. To Miss 
Jenkyns of Cranford it was a term of honor, stately, dignified ; 
to some modern readers it means only turgid, sesquipedalian. 
Words of this sort are probably coined in every house at some 
time. Their range of use is at first confined to those who are 
acquainted with the circumstances of their origin.** The vast 


16 Zumal ‘in Bevdlkerungagruppen, die abgeschlossen leben, bei Stu- 
denten, Soldaten, Handwerksburschen, gewinnen gewisse Ausdrticke 
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majority of them die out. Here and there one is preserved, 
and sometimes used and understood long after the occasion of 
its formation is forgotten. The adjective “ Pickwickian ” pro- 
bably, the verb “burke” certainly, is used by those who have 
no notion of its origin. 

There are two forms of expression in Latin which stand 
somewhere between the clause and the single word. One is the 
adjective with “res.” “Res” (except in the sense of property) 
has in itself, when combined with an adjective, practically no 
meaning. It is a device whereby an adjective is enabled to 
carry the meaning of a noun; e. g., Ru. 95: ubi rem divinam 
se facturum dixerat; Cic. ad Fam. III, 8, 9: de rebus urbanis 
quod me certiorem fecisti; and passim. This use of “res” 
is a convenient device, and capable of wide application. The 
other device is that of the indefinite expressions which are 
frequently agglutinated into one word, and which are of com- 
paratively limited application; e. g., Ru. 561: nescioquem 
metuentes miserae; ibid. 83/4: pro di immortales, tempesta- 
tem quoiusmodi / Neptunus nobis nocte hac misit proxuma; 
ibid. 321: cum istiusmodi virtutibus operisque natus qui 
sife]t. The last expressions are meaningless unless the refer- 
ence is clear, and “ nescioquis,” which does not require such 
reference, is in itself totally indefinite; all these compounds 
differ from the “res” with adjective expressions in that the 
latter can by themselves convey a tolerably precise meaning. 
Cf. Ru. 967: ego illum novi quoius nunc est, tu illum quoius 
antehac fuit, which illustrates the fact that any degree of pre- 
cision destroys the indefinite construction. In Ru. 83 “ quoius- 
modi” is merely emphatic, “ what a storm!” 

New words are required to define a new concept or combina- 
tion of concepts; or to define a familiar concept, because the 


leicht einen verschiedenen begrifflichen Inhalt—um wieviel leichter also 
einen besonderen Stimmungsgehalt, einen komischen oder verfchtlichen 
Nebensinn. Auch in einzelnen Familien bildet sich gar leicht eine 
besondere Sprache heraus, und der in diesen Kreis tretende Fremde hat 
sich erst dem besonderen Geffthlston mancher Ausdrticke anzubeque- 
men, ehe er die andern vdllig versteht oder von ihnen verstanden wird. 
Endlich kinnte man sogar sagen, dass bei der einzelnen Person sich 
gewisse Worter mit unwillkirlichen und unwiderruflichen Begleitge- 
fihlen verketten.—Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes, p. 124. 
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term previously used has become inadequate on account of a 
shift of meaning. Ru. 508/9: scelestiorem cenam cenavi tuam/ 
quam quae Thyestae ¢ quondam antepositast et Tereo; the con- 
cept that is here compared with that of the dinner is compli- 
cated by reason of the fact that it would require a dvandva com- 
pound for univerbal expression. There seems no adjective 
corresponding to Tereus, and in Plautus’ time none correspond- 
ing to Thyestes. “ Thyesteus ” occurs in classical Latin; and 
Ovid, P. IV, 6, 47, utque Thyesteae redeant si tempora mensae, 
is a good example to contrast with Ru. 508/9. Sometimes 
the new term is a mere agglutination, as in the case of prepo- 
sition with verb or adjective. On account of the idea of near- 
ness associated with “sub” in such phrases as “ sub montem,” 
compounds with sub are freely formed; e. g., Ru. 423: sub- 
volturium—illud quidem subaquilum volui dicere. “ Aquilus” 
is itself defined Paul. Fest. 22: aquilus color est fuscus et sub- 
niger.“*> On page 1773 alone of Harper’s Lexicon twenty-two 
compounds of sub appear as ἅπαξ λεγόμενα. Other compounds 
are agglutinative determinative, which, however, did not thrive 
in Latin. Good examples are the dependent adjective com- 
pounds in the Attis of Catullus; hederigera, 23: ubi capita 
maenades vi iaciunt hederigerae; silvicultrix and nemorivagus, 
72: ubi cerva silvicultrix, ubi aper nemorivagus; and the pos- 
sessive properipes, 34: rapidum ducem secuntur Gallae properi- 
pedem. Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar 1265, 1293 ff. Three 
of these compounds are starred in Harper’s Lexicon. These 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, ΒΟ far as we can judge from the evidence, repre- 
sent the formation of a new word, or rather its emergence into 
literature; but the concepts which they represented were not of 
sufficient importance to require a separate expression, or some 
other word was more satisfactory to the public. “ Perhiberi” 
in the sense of “ dici” in the comedians is an instance of ar- 
rested development. 

“ Ambulator ” appears first in Cato, “ambulatrix” appears 
nowhere else. R. R. 5, 2: vilicus ne sit ambulator; ibid. 143, 1: 
uxor vilici ad cenam nequo eat, neve ambulatrix siet. The word 
in either gender denotes a specific sort of idler; it is probable 


*8o that a comparison by diminution could be established: niger, 
aquilus, subniger. 
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that no one else felt the need of the definition of this particular 
kind of idler, as there are adjectives in use, and as the distinc- 
tion from other kinds of idleness is not very clear-cut. “ Ab- 
actor” occurs first in literature in Apuleius, Met. VII, 26: 
abactorem indubitatum, cruentumque percussorem ; possibly the 
use of the word here is due to the desire for a formal hendiadys. 
It is defined by Isidore, Orig. 10, 14: est fur iumentorum et 
pecorum quem vulgo abigeum vocant. There is no etymological 
reason why “abactor” should be “fur”; it might etymologi- 
cally and logically quite as well mean “ defensor,” i. e., “ abactor 
hostium.” The term is defined with great precision by the 
jurist Paulus Sententiarius, Sent. 5, 18, 1: abactores (abegea- 
tores) sunt qui unum equum vel duas equas totidemque boves 
(oves) vel capras decem porcos quinque abegerint. This defi- 
nition furnishes an example of the precision necessary in tech- 
nical vocabulary. “ Abigeus” also comes in for a technical 
definition ; Ulpian, Dig. 42, 14, 1, 1 (Goetz, Archiv, I (1884) 
561): abigei autem proprie hi habentur qui pecora ex pascuis 
vel ex armentis subtrahunt, et quodammodo depraedantur, et 
abigendi studium quasi artem exercent, equos de gregibus vel 
boves de armentis abducentes. Ceterum si quis bovem aber- 
rantem vel equos in solitudine relictos abduxerit, non est abi- 
geus sed fur potius. The present participle appears first in 
Pliny ; the singular N. H. 8, 142: canem . . . volucres ac feras 
abigentem ; the plural ibid. 8, 91: delphini abigentes eos (sc. 
crocodilos) praedam. The verb “cancellare” appears first in 
Columella, R. R. IV, 2: haec (sc. vitis) autem quae toto est 
prostrata corpore cum inferius solum quasi cancellavit atque 
irretivit, cratem facit. The vine makes a lattice-work on the 
ground. Thence the term was applied to the act of striking 
out with the mark “x”; thence to the act of annulling, in 
which latter significations it survives in English. The verb 
when first used marked a concept of sufficient importance and 
frequency to require separate definition in ordinary speech. 
The introduction of a new science or the development of a 
science which is not new requires new terms. Quintilian fur- 
nishes many examples of the adaptation of terms, sometimes 
taken bodily from Greek, sometimes translated; Inst. Orat. IX, 
4, 22: at illa connexa series tres habet formas: incisa, quae 
κόμματα dicuntur, membra, quae κῶλα, περίοδον quae est vel am- 
5 
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bitus, vel circumductum, vel continuatio vel conclusio; 
ibid. 3, 81: contrapositum, autem, vel, ut quidam vocant, con- 
tentio (ἀντίθετον dicitur) non uno fit modo; VIII, 3, 50: 
sicut ταυτολογία id est eiusdem verbi aut sermonis iteratio; 
ibid. 53: vitanda μακρολογία id est longior quam oportet sermo 
. . est et πλεονασμός vitium, cum supervacuis verbis oratio 
oneratur ; ibid. 55: est etiam quae περιεργία vocatur, supervacua, 
ut sic dixerim, operositas. Quintilian adopts κακόζηλον as a 
Latin word, ibid. 58: est autem omne κακόζηλον utique falsum, 
etiamsi non omne falsum κακόζηλον. Cacozelon vero est quod 
dicitur aliter quam se natura habet et quam oportet, et quam 
sat est; as Lucretius adopts “ homoeomeria” because there is no 
Latin word for it: De Rerum Nat. I, 830/2, nunc et Anaxa- 
gorae scrutemur homoeomerian / quam Grai memorant, nec 
nostra dicere lingua / concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas. 
This paper is merely a suggestion as to some of the main 
principles that govern the linguistic expression of concepts. If 
the holophrastic condition of very primitive speech is assumed,** 
the first necessity for the convenient interchange of ideas, the 
differentiation of the holophrase into its component parts, had 
been carried very far when the first Latin now extant appears, 
though the analysis of the verb has been carried farther. Single 
words, the separate counters of speech, were available to repre- 
sent most ordinary things and ideas with facility. The process 
of recombination to represent more concisely new or more 
abstract concepts was going on all through the literary period. 
The greater concreteness of many Latin expressions may be an 
evidence of this fact; e. g., res gestae, qui in re publica ver- 
santur, and other periphrases used in Latin where in English or 
Greek an abstract term would be employed, and the borrowing 
of philosophical and technical terms so largely from the Greek. 
The univerbal expression of concepts not previously so expressed 
was being developed as at present and the process must continue 
so long as language is a vehicle of thought. Linguistic develop- 


* Cf. Wundt, Vodlkerpsychologie, Erster Band, Zweiter Teil, pp. 633- 
4; and also p. 635: Als eine Ausdrucksbewegung, was sie (i. e., die 
Sprache) auf allen ihren Entwicklungsstufen bleibt, geht sie voll- 
kommen kontinuierlich aus der Gesamtheit der Ausdrucksbewegungen 
hervor, die das animalische Leben tiberhaupt kennzeichnen. 
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ment corresponds not inaptly to the Spencerian formula; it is 
a change from an indefinite, incoherent, homogeneity, to a 
definite, coherent, heterogeneity. 

So far the problem is relatively simple, but a number of ques- 
tions remain to be asked. There are elements of concepts 
apparently frequent in occurrence, simple, and not detailed, 
that do not seem to lend themselves readily to absorption into a 
univerbal expression. To select two, the ideas of alternation 
and proximity (“almostness” would.convey the second idea 
better) : ad Fam. III, 6, 5, quid ageres aut ubi te visurus essem, 
raises the question of alternation; Pl. Capt. 20, quia quasi una 
actas erat, or Pliny Ep. VII, 20, 3, propemodum aequales, that 
of proximity. It is interesting to note that Harper’s Lexicon 
gives only three examples of “paeninsula.”** Or, to take 
another example in Latin, why are verbs in Latin not com- 
pounded with the negative prefix “in”?** These questions 
and others of a similar nature cannot be answered here. They 
call for a separate investigation, and may be insoluble. They 
lead to metaphysics, while what has been done in this paper 
does not transgress the limits of linguistic psychology. Never- 
theless, these questions, whether insoluble or not, are insistent. 
Grammarians avoid metaphysics as far as possible, and they do 
well. The reaction against the illegitimate intrusion of a priori 
metaphysical concepts that resulted in logical categories to 
which speech was made to conform has cleared the ground from 
useless lumber and made a science of language possible; but 
when inductive study has built up this science there still re- 
mains the question of its relation to metaphysics. It may be 
that the consideration of such problems as here suggested would 
do something toward establishing the boundaries of grammar 
and metaphysics; for ultimately grammar, as well as all other 
sciences, must come to an understanding with philosophy. 


Epwakgp W. NICHOLS. 
DaLHovsinp UNIVERSITY. 


7 Cf. Merrill’s note to Catullus, 31, 1. 
™Cf. Lindsay, L. L., p. 363. 


IV.—TWO PASSAGES IN PINDAR. 

(a) Olympians 11 58-62 

ὁ μὰν πλοῦτος ἀρεταῖς δεδαιδαλμένος 

φέρει τῶν τε καὶ τῶν 

καιρόν, βαθεῖαν ὑπέχων μέριμναν ἀγροτέραν, 

ἀστὴρ ἀρίζηλος, ἐτυμώτατον 

ἀνδρὶ φέγγος. 
The word ἀγροτέραν is a good example οὗ a familiar problem— 
how far should the united authority of manuscript and scholiast 
be considered as decisive? Professor Gildersleeve’s note on the 
passage is, as usual, highly judicious—“ According to the major- 
ity of interpreters this means ‘ rousing a deep, and eager yearn- 
ing for achievement’ ‘putting into the heart of man a deep 
and eager mood.’ So the scholiast ; συνετὴν ἔχων τὴν φροντίδα πρὸς τὸ 
ἀγρεύειν τὰ ἀγαθά... But diversity of opinion may be pardoned.” 

Two unsatisfactory emendations, aBporépay ἀκροτέραν, at least 

testify to a reluctance to accept the scholiast’s gloss, and it must 
be allowed that his interpretation does not harmonize either with 
the usual meaning or the derivation of ἀγρότερος, which is formed 
directly from ἀγρός as épéorepos is from ὄρος. Although Agrotera 
is one of the ritual names of Artemis, the goddess of the country 
and the chase, ayporépa μέριμνα can hardly bear any other mean- 
ing than ‘ cura agrestis,’ ‘ rustic occupation,’ ‘ care of the fields.’ 
If this be granted, it follows that in spite of manuscript and 
scholiast some change in our text is needed. The rhythm of the 
latter part of the sentence suggests that ἀστὴρ ἀρίζηλος is in anti- 
thesis to érupwrarov φέγγος, the dazzling glare of the meteor— 
for the phrase is probably a reminiscence of Homer Iliad 13. 
244—as contrasted with the steady light of the sun. It may be 
that the comma should come after μέριμναν and dpyorépas be read 
‘the idle careless drones,’ as a pendant to ἀνδρί, the hero prince 
of whom Pindar is thinking. 

‘Wealth when adorned with righteous deeds 

Of this and that occasion brings, 

But deep within the heart it leads 

To subtle questionings ; . 

For idle folk a meteor gleaming bright, 

To hero souls life’s truest light.” 
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(b) Pythians I 38-39 
γιφόεσσ᾽ Αἴτνα πάνετες 
χιόνος ὀξείας τιθήνα. 
In all the great gallery of the First Pythian there is no more 
wonderful picture than this, although the critics have paid it 
scant attention. Etna like Atlas, that other pillar of the sky, is 
half-mountain half-mortal; but while Atlas is an old man bent 
with years,— tum flumina mento 
praecipitant senis et glacie riget horrida barba— 

Etna is a young nursing mother, her breasts rising free to 
heaven, and from the upper heights the white snow comes run- 
ning down even as the white milk wells from the breast of a 
living τιθήνη, not for the space of some months but for all the 
year. The vision that Pindar saw is scarcely brought home to 
English readers in our translations. Sandys gives— show cad 
Etna who nurseth her keen frost for the live-long year’; Myers 
-- snowy Etna nursing the whole year’s length her dazzling 
snow ’—which is to confuse τιθήνη with τροφός, as though a 
Frenchman were to identify his ‘nourrice’ with his ‘ bonne.’ 
The vital words are χιόνος ὀξείας τιθῆνα, and they will repay 
careful examination. χιόνος is a descriptive, not a possessive geni- 
tive—descriptive also the other genitives γενέσεως, βίου x. τ. X. 
cited under the metaphorical uses of τιθῆνα in L. and S.—and 
χιόνος τιθῆνα is the same sort of oxymoron as Horace’s ‘ arida 
nutrix,’ χιόνος being substituted for γάλακτος as arida is substi- 
tuted for umida. The oxymoron derives fresh force from the 
adjective. ὀξεῖα χιών cannot possibly mean ‘ dazzling snow,’ for if 
ὀξύς is to mean ‘ bright,’ it must be used with a noun of vision, 
like our ‘sharp glance.’ ὀξύς is ‘ sharp to the touch’ and ‘ sharp 
to the taste,’ and in both senses it is applicable to χιών, which of 
course is snow, not ‘frost,’ snow as it lies and melts on the ground 
as opposed to wdds the drifting snow-flake. But in its second 
sense ὀξεῖα here is peculiarly appropriate, for sharp to the taste, 
bitter, acerbus is exactly the opposite of the natural epithet of 
milk, soft to the taste, sweet, blandus, and so the adjective car- 
ries on the figure that the noun begins: we have χιόνος ὀξείας 
instead of the natural γάλακτος γλυκέος. 

White-flaked Etna on whose crest 

All the long year through 

Streameth from each lifted breast 

Bitter milk of snow. ΒΕ. A. WRIGHT. 


Bmkzseck OCoLLeas, 
Univansity or LONDON. 


V.—THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME CILICIA. 


The first certain appearance of the name Cuwicta is in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Tiglathpileser III (not IV), where 
Hilakku refers to the mountainous district later occupied by the 
Isaurians* and the southwestern corner of Cappadocia, a conno- 
tation which the word still possessed in classical times, though 
the modern definition was already coming into use. In the Hit- 
tite texts of the second millennium, southeastern Cilicia is called 
Arzawa, Babylonian Ursu, a name which survived in classical 
Rhosus (not Arsus*) and modern Arsus. Some centuries later, 
we find that this district is called in the Assyrian and Aramean 
inscriptions, as well as in the Old Testament by the name Quweh 
(Que, Qwh). 

On Persian coins of Cilicia we find usually the form pn, 
corresponding to the Assyrian, but on coins of the satrap Phar- 
nabazus the orthography 75> occurs instead. The latter spelling 
cannot be explained by the Greek Κιλικια, but both evidently have 
ἃ common source, older than the dissimilated form ΗΠ, though 
both forms may have existed side by side for many centuries. 
There is, therefore, no phonetic objection to the identification of 
the Ki(r)ks, who appear among the Anatolian peoples who 


*The antiquity of the name Isaurian is confirmed by the recent 
discovery in the Boghasz-keui collections of the classical Goarsaura, 
northwest of Tyana, as Kursaura, in a text purporting to describe 
events of the thirtieth century B.C. The element saur thus belongs 
to the primitive Cappadocian language, probably the prefixing Eteo- 
Hittite (a better term than Proto-Hittite) language described by 
Forrer. 

*This “classical” form has been invented by Profeseor Sayce; see 
Jour. Hg. Arch., VI, 296. The relation between the various writings 
Ursu, Uréu, and Argawa has deen pointed out by the writer in Jour. 
Bg. Arch. VII, 80f., unfortunately without noting Sayce’s blunder. 
Another, much more portentous mistake of the same kind (loo. cit.) 
is Sayce’s statement that Yarmuti is “classical” Armuthia. The 
source of this is Tompkins, Trans. Soc. Bid. Arch., IX, 242, ad 218 (of 
the Tuthmosis list): “Mauti. Perhaps the Yari-nmta of the Tel el- 
Amarna tabdlete, aow (I think) Armfthia, south of Killis.” This is 
the modern village of Armfidja, a hamlet some three miles south of 
Killis, not on the coast at all, but in the heart of Syria, and with no 
known classical background. 
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threatened Egypt in the thirteenth century, with the Cilicians ; 
the ending § is, as is well-known, a gentilic ending (cf. Jour. 
Pal. Orient. Soc. I, 57, n. 2). On the other hand, we must now 
distinguish between the Kiké-Cilicians and the Teucrian Ger- 
githes, who appear on the Egean coast of Asia Minor and in 
Cyprus, though the latter may well be identical with the Gir- 
gashites of Canaan. 

Attention may be called, in this connection, to the name Halt- 
kalbat, the archaic designation of the district later known as 
Melid, Greek Melttene, which extended, like Katmuh or Kutmuh 
(Commagene) on both sides of the Euphrates. The name is 
written Hantgalbat (formerly read Hantrabbat), Haligalbat[a] 
(Scheil, Délégation en Perse, II, 95 f.) and Hanakalbat. The 
native form, in the text of the Mitannian Agabtaha, was Hali- 
g(k)albat ; Hantgalbat and Hanakalbat are the Babylonian forms, 
which unquestionably originated in the dissimilation of the 
first 7. Schroeder’s artificial suggestion, Ortent. Lit., 1918, 175, 
that LI had a “ Hanigalbatean ” reading ana is impossible, as 
well as wholly gratuitous. It is barely possible that the correct 
form, Haltkalbat, should be analyzed as Haltk-albat, and com- 
bined with K ustk-Htlak, Cilicia. However, one must not forget 
the fate of an older hypothesis of this type, combining Hantgal- 
bat, read Hanirabbat, with Hana =‘ Anah, as “ Great Hana.” 


W. F. ALBRIeGHT. 
AmEnicaN ScHOOL ΟΡ ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE. 


VI—IMPRISONED ENGLISH AUTHORS AND THE 
CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY OF BOETHIUS. 


Sir Thomas More, best known perhaps as the author of 
Utopia, cherished the teachings of the Consolation of Philosophy, 
and was cheered by them while awaiting death in the Tower of 
London.' In fact, he is said to have had the Consolation with 
him during his imprisonment.? That he wrote in imitation of 
it at that time we know through his work entitled, A Dialogue 
of Coumfort agaynst Tribulacion.® Convincing evidence of 
More’s familiarity with the Consolation of Philosophy is con- 
tained in Holbein’s picture, The More Family Group. In the 
study in Indian ink, now in the Basel Gallery, More’s daughter, 
Margaret, holds the Consolation of Philosophy in her hand; but 
in the finished painting now at Nostell Priory the composition 
is somewhat altered. Arthur B. Chamberlain in describing these 
changes says: ‘The various accessories in the room have also 
been to some extent changed. . . . The titles of the books are 
given in most cases. Thus Margaret Roper holds open Seneca’s 
Oedipus at the chorus in Act IV, Elizabeth Dancey has Seneca’s 
Epistles under her arm, while Boetius de Consolatione Phi- 
losophiae is on the sideboard.’* When we remember that 
Holbein was lodged at Sir Thomas More’s house during many 
years of his sojourn in England we have good reason for accept- 
ing his composition as significant. 

Among other English authors who, while imprisoned, drew 
comfort from the Consolation are John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, 
who sent an imitation of it to his royal and captive mistress, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1572; and King James the First of 
Scotland who, as he himself tells us, gained inspiration for his 
greatest work, The Kingis Quair, through reading the Conso- 
lation of Boethius as he lay in bed unable to rest. 

Concerning the Consolation of Philosophy and King James 


3 Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 3, 514. 
* Sedgefield, King Alfred’s Version of the Consolation of Boethius, 
Introduction, p. xvii. ᾿ 
8 Kveryman’s Library, No. 461. 
*Hans Holbein the Younger, 1, 296. 
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the First, Washington Irving, in his A Royal Poet, says: 
‘From the high eulogism in which he (King James) in- 
dulges, it is evident that this was one of his favorite volumes 
while in prison: and indeed it is an admirable text-book for 
meditation under adversity. It is the legacy of a noble and 
enduring spirit, purified by sorrow and suffering, bequeathing to 
its successors in calamity the maxims of sweet morality and the 
trains of eloquent but simple reasoning, by which it was enabled 
to bear up against the various ills of life. It is a talisman, which 
the unfortunate may treasure up in his bosom, or, like the good 
King James, lay upon his nightly pillow.’ 


Guy BayLey DoLson. 
IwpiaNaPoLys, Imptawa. 


VII—THE DERIVATIVES OF SANSKRIT éka. 


Hindi has ék (one) corresponding to Sanskrit éka, and simi- 
lar k-forms appear in the other Aryan tongues of India. Bloch 
assumes that the Prakrit form, with kk, was borrowed from 
Sanskrit after g had developt from k between vowels, so that 
the k was necessarily reproduced as kk. It seems unlikely, 
however, that such a word could be anything but popular in 
form. Modern Provencial and Walloon have n, between vowels, 
representing Latin dnus and iina.* Likewise éka developt a 
stressless form ka. Here the k, being initial, was not subject to 
change; and its influence caused k& to be kept or restored in the 
strest derivative of éka. The form ka is not entirely conjec- 
tural: it is contained in Hindi kaék, Mar&ti katk (much) < éka- 
ὅκα, and in Kashmiri kah (eleven), equivalent to Hindi «gdrah, 
Marfti akrd < ékddacga. From igdrah and similar forms in the 
related languages, it is clear that the initial vowel was some- 
times dropt after éka had changed to *éga, and then partially 
restored under the influence of the strest form. The relation 
of Hindi gydrah and igdrah seems to resemble that of Portu- 
guese atpo, limpo, ruivo, and Spanish apto, lump, rubto; but 
gyarah might also be a composite of *gdrah and a form cor- 
responding to Sindi yaraha, derived from Prakrit édraha (with a 
normal loss of intervocalic g<k%). In Prakrit eggdraha the gg 
came from a variant with initial g, probably *gdraha for older 
*gddasa, after simple occlusives between vowels had changed to 
fricatives or disappeared. 

Epwin H. TUortue. 


Nortn Haven, Conn. 


3 Bloch, Formation de la langue marathe, §§ 94, 213 (Paris, 1915). 
3 Koschwitz, Grammaire de la langue des félibres, ὃ 24 (Greifswald, 
1894); Feller, Orthographe wallonne, p. 42 (Liége, 1905). 
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Rivista DI ΕἼΣΟΙΟΘΙΑ, Vol. XLIX (1921). 


Pp. 1-6. Apicio. Remigio Sabbadini. The Vatican codex 
of Apicius was discovered by Enoch of Ascoli in the monastery 
of Fulda, and brought by him to Italy. Poggio had seen it at 
Fulda in 1417. Pomponio Leto had a copy of Apicius, and so 
had Bartolomeo Sacchi (‘Il Platina’), who composed an imi- 
tation of this treatise as early as 1475. Codex E was also 
brought to Italy in the fifteenth century. It was owned by 
Perotto, and used by Poliziano. 


Pp. 7-32. 1] coro delle Coefore. G. Attilio Piovano. The 
first instalment of a detailed analysis of the réle of the Chorus 
in Aeschylus’ Choephoroe, and the development of its sentiments 
in the three parts of the play (22-648, 649-970; 971-1074). 


Pp. 33-41. Studi sull’ accento greco e latino. IX. Turba- 
menti nei fenomeni di apofonia latina. Massimo Lenchantin De 
Gubernatis. A study of a list of Latin words which appear to 
have resisted the usual tendency to weaken an unaccented short 
vowel within a word. These exceptional forms are mainly due 
to the influence of the other Italian dialects. 


Pp. 42-56. Stichomythia. Carlo Oreste Zuretti. A study of 
stichomythia in Greek tragedy, the extent of its use, and the 
various groupings of lines employed by each poet. In Aeschylus 
it amounts to 6% of his lines; in Sophocles, to 7%; in 
Euripides, to 12%. 


Pp. 57-%8. Come ho tradotto Catullo. Ettore Stampini. 
Translations into Italian verse of Catullus, 17, 25, 30, 34, 63, 
65, 68°, 73, 76, with discussion of the most appropriate metres. 


Pp. 79-97. La satira IX di Giovenale nella tradizione della 
cultura sino alla fine del medio evo. Santi Consoli. An inter- 
esting array of quotations from the ninth satire of Juvenal, 
from Priscian to Petrarch, especially in Aldhelm, John of 
Salisbury, Peter of Blois, Giraldus Cambrensis, and Vincent of 
Beauvais. The passages quoted are: 1-5, 13-15, 18-20, 31-33, 
50-53, 58-60, 84-85, 88-92, 101-108, 109-112, 118-121, 124, 125- 
129, 180-134, 140-144. 

. 98-99. Ancora sull’ “orma di pié mortale.” See vol. 
XLVIII 390-91 and 467-74. C. O. Zuretti still insists that 
Manzoni’s expression may have been derived from Euripides, 
perhaps through translations by Goethe and Schiller. Paolo 
Bellezza points out that two of Manzoni’s Italian commentators 
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have defended the phrase, and quoted both biblical and classical 

els. (Why not quote parallels even from Latin prose? 
Cp. Curtius Rufus, 4, 9, 18, cum modo saxa lubrica vestigium 
fallerent, modo rapidior unda subduceret; Pliny, Epp. 2, 1, 5, 
fallente vestigio.) 

Pp. 100-36. Reviews and book notices: Walters and Conway, 
Livy, VI-X; G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace: G. Pasquali, 
Orazio Lirico; ete. 

Pp. 137-56. Reports of classical periodicals. 

Pp. 157-60. List of new books received. 


Pp. 161-94. 1] coro nelle tragedie di Seneca. Umberto 
Moricca. The choruses of Seneca have a much closer relation 
to the action of his dramas than ‘i critici tedeschi’ have 
recognized. ἫΝ 

Pp. 195-214. 1] coro delle Coefore. G. Attilio Piovano. 
Concluded from p. 32. 


Pp. 215-27. Critica e lingua della ‘ Vita Alexandri Magni’ 
o ‘ Historia de preliis’ di Leo archipresbyter secondo la recen- 
sione del cod. Bambergensis. Francesco Stabile. 


Pp. 228-29. Ovidio Metamorfosi XV 805-6. Domenico Bassi. 
Ovid has changed the story of Aphrodite’s rescue of Aeneas, 
Lliad, V 314-17. 


Pp. 230-52. Neottolemo e Orazio. Paolo Fossataro. A 
comparison of Horace’s Ars Poetica with the poetical theories 
of Neoptolemus. The article is based on Christian Jensen's 
Neoptolemos und Horaz, Berlin, 1919. 


Pp. 253-82. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 283-300. Reports of classical periodicals. 
Pp. 301-304. List of new books received. 


Pp. 305-35. Vitruvio e la fortuna del suo trattato nel mondo 
antico. Francesco Pellati. It is practically certain that Vitru- 
vius was a contemporary of Augustus, and his De Architectura 
was probably composed between 27 and 23 B.C. He is men- 
tioned three times by the elder Pliny, and once dy Frontinus. 
In the first half of the third century Cetus Faventinus wrote 
an epitome of a portion of his treatise; this epitome was used 
by Gargilius Martialis, about the middle of the third century, 
and, through Martialis, it served as one of the sources of Palla- 
dius, about 370. Vitruvius is mentioned also by Servius, in 
the fourth century, and by Sidonius Apollinaris, in the fifth; 
but by that time he was merely a great name, and his treatise 
had very little influence on the architecture of that day. 
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Pp. 336-39. Costruzione paratattica appositiva in Cato? 
Francesco Stabile. Examination of five passages in Cato’s De 
Agri Cultura in which Kihner sees ‘paratactic apposition.’ 
These may all be explained in some other way. 


Pp. 340-44. Papiro Ercolanese 873. Domenico Bassi. Text 
of ten fragments of Philodemus based on a fresh study of the 
papyrus. 


Pp. 345-74. Reviews and book notices: J. Marouzeau, La 
ag eres Carl Robert, Die griechische Heldensage, I-II; 
Ἐς, Poulsen, Delphi, translated by G. C. Richards; J. T. Shep- 
pard, The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; J. T. Allen, The 
Greek Theatre of the Fifth Century before Christ; etc. 


Pp. 375-79. Obituary notices of Giovanni Ferrara and Carlo 
Giambelli. 


Pp. 380-97. Reports of classical periodicals. 
Pp. 398-400. List of new books received. 


Pp. 401-30. Gallico e Latino. Benvenuto Terracini. A re- 
view of Georges Dottin’s La langue gauloise, Paris, 1920. Pp. 
426-30 contain a list of ‘Gallic’ words which Dottin has not 
considered. 


Pp. 431-34. La canizie precoce di Virgilio e le biografie vir- 
giliane note al Petrarca. Vincenzo Ussani. Petrarch’s state- 
ment that Virgil was prematurely gray should be compared with 
an ancient interpretation of Ecl. i. 28, mentioned by Servius. 
In his own copy of Virgil he entered Servius’ note on Aen. vi. 
809: “hic etiam canus fuit a prima aetate.” The statement, in 
the Basel ed. of the Secretum, 1649, that Virgil was XXXII 
when he wrote the Eclogues is due to confusion of the numeral. 
The Cod. Laur. has XX VI; the Reggio ed. of 1501 has XX VII; 
the Venice ed. of 1503 has XXXII (by mistake for XXVII). 


Pp. 435-55. Studi Anneani. Luigi Castiglioni. Textual 
notes on Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones. 


Pp. 456-67. Reminiscenze virgiliane nelle prose di L. Anneo 
Seneca. Santi Consoli. 
P. 468. Epigrammata. Ettore Stampini. 


Pp. 469-91. Reviews and book notices: K. F. Smith, Martial 
the Epigrammatist; O. Hamelin, Le systéme d’Aristote; F. G. 
Kenyon, Aristotelis Atheniensium Respublica, Oxford, 1920; etc. 

Pp. 492-508. Reports of classical periodicals. 

Pp. 509-12. List of new books received. 


W. P. Musrarp. 


Jonns Horxms Univaastry. 
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GLotra. Volume XI (1920-1). 


Pp. 1-28. A. Debrunner, Das hellenistische Nebensatziterativ- 
prateritum, mit dy. Hellenistic use of past indic. with dy in 
iterative sense is limited to subordinate clauses. It is not con- 
nected historically with the superficially: similar classical con- 
struction (ref. to Gildersleeve, Syntaz, I, 8. 481), which is 
limited to principal clauses. It is a Hellenistic substitute for 
the classical optative without ἄν as a preterite to a present with 
subjunctive and dy; ἔλεγεν 6 τι ἂν (ὅταν etc.) ἐβούλετο or ἐβουλήθη, 
for 6 τι βούλοιτοκ Addenda on the meaning of ἄν, and on further 
late Greek extensions of ἄν with indicative in subordinate clauses. 


Pp. 29-50. F. H. v. Helle, Problem der lateinischen Silben- 
trennung. Prescriptions of Latin grammarians on division of 
syllables (Probus to Alcuin). Need for correction of school 
rules, especially the rule that any consonant-combination which 
can begin a Greek or Latin word should not be divided. Only 
mute plus liquid are undivided between vowels. With reference 
to Walter Dennison’s “Syllabification in Latin inscriptions” 
(CP 1): “Seine Ergebnisse decken alle unsere Regeln.” 


Pp. 51-75. F. Slotty, Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Vulgir- 
Jateins. I. Der sprachliche Ausdruck fiir die drei Dimensionen. 
Historical study of methods of expressing measurement (length, 
breadth, height, depth), traced from Indo-European thru Latin 
(literary and popular) to the Romance languages.—II. Der 
Typus Chalons-sur-Marne im Lateinischen. The use of super, 
supra (instead of the usual ad, apud) to denote vicinity to 
rivers and the like is traced to the first century B.C.; it is 
regarded as characteristic of popular Latin; hence the Romance 
languages use such expressions as French sur, Italian sopra. 


Pp. 75-79. E. Schwyzer, Kleine Bemerkungen zu griech- 
ischen Dialektinschriften. Seven brief notes. 5. ανεθε IG. VII. 
3682 interpreted as containing *ééy = Sanskrit ddhat, root- 
aorist to τίθημι. 


Pp. 79-81. E. Kieckers, Zur Satzapposition. Such expres- 
sions as (Sallust) Eumienem ... prodidere Antiocho, merce- 
dem scelerum are derived from old independent noun-sentences 
drawn into dependence; the apposition was originally nomina- 
tive (Tacitus Ann. 3. 27 composttae duodecim tabulae, finis 
aequt turis). 

Pp. 81-84. W. Kroll, Zur Satzapposition. Opposes Kieckers’s 
view ; believes the “ Satzapposition ” developed out of what was 
originally a word-apposition, which came to be felt loosely as 
in apposition to the idea of the whole sentence. 


_Pp. 85-94. R. Munz, Ueber γλῶττα und διάλεκτος und iiber 
ein posidonianisches Fragment bei Strabo. Ein sprachwissen- 
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schaftlich-philologischer Exkurs zu Posidonius bei Strabo C 176 
iiber dialektische Verschiedenheiten bei den Galliern. 

Pp. 94-144. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1917. Greek, by 
P. Kretschmer; Italic languages and Latin Grammar, by F. 
Hartmann; (Latin) Syntax, by W. Kroll. 

Pp. 145-175. H. Blase, Zum Konjunktiv im Lateinischen. 2. 
Der Konjunktiv im bedingenden Satze. Subjunctive in con- 
ditional sentences is not derived from expressions of wish. 

Pp. 175-179. G. N. Hatzidakis, Griechische Miszellen. 
I. ἀβέλτερος (comparative to “*dBeAros). 11. ζαρώνω = ver- 
schrumpfen, zusammenziehen (from ὀζάριον : ὄζος). 111. κονάκι---- 
κονεύω. IV. Zum Versténdnis einiger Komposita. 

Pp. 179-183. E. Kieckers, Zum Schaltesatz im spateren 
Griechisch. Greater freedom in late Greek in use of the paren- 
thetized verbs of saying (φημί, εἶπον etc.). 


P. 183. E. Kieckers, Zum ὅτι recitativum. An instance from 
ἃ papyrus (2-3 Cent. A. D.). 

Pp. 183-184. E. Kieckers, Zu inqutt, φησίν ‘ heisst es.’ This 
use of verb of saying with subject indefinite is derived from 
statements of legal or other prescriptions; a word like lez or 
the like is at first understood as subject. 


Pp. 185-192. M. Leumann, Lateinische Etymologien und 
Bedeutungen. anzicia, aritia und azitiosus.—fustibalus, fundt- 
balus, -bulum, -bulator.—muscellus, originally contraction of 
*minuscellus, *minscellus, from minusculus; it occurs first in 
Cato and Varro as technical term of viniculture and means 
(according to Leumann) “ very small” (vines or grapes) ; later 
it was connected with misceo by popular etymology. 

Pp. 192-194. M. Leumann, Part. perf. pass. mit fus im 
spateren Latein. fueram, futssem, fuero, futsse with part. 
(instead of eram etc.) used in late Latin regularly in subordinate 
clauses, while eram etc. remain usual in principal clauses. 

P. 195. M. Leumann, egressum iri (for egressurum esse) .— 
Zum spiten griech. nv. (Retained in Modern Greek ηὗρα [ivra].) 

Pp. 195-198. P. Kretschmer, Ares. ‘The name means 
“destroyer” and particularly “avenger”; hence the cult of 
this god is of right connected with the Areopagus. 

Pp. 198-203. F. Hartmann, Nachtrag zu Germanus (Glotta 
9. 1ff.). Reply to Norden’s criticism of the author’s views on 
the meaning of Germanus, with especial reference to passages 
of Tacitus and Strabo. 

Pp. 203-204. E. Schwyzer, Nachtrag zu S. 76 f. 


Pp. 204-205. R. Methner, Zu dem Aufsatz von H. Blase 
“Zum Konjunktiv im Lateinischen,” Glotta 10, S. 30 ff. Note 
on the “jussive (subjunctive) of the past.” 
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Pp. 205-211. Th. Grienberger, Oskisches. 3. Die Berier- 
Inschriften. Notes on three Oscan inscriptions published: by 
Weege, Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft 118, pp. 275-279. 


Pp. 211-217. M. Hammarstrém, Griechisch-etruskische Wort- 
gleichungen. Some etymological comparisons of Greek words, 
supposed to have been taken from pre-Hellenic non-Indo- 
European languages, with Etruscan words; the underlying as- 
sumption being that Etruscan came from the Aegean and was 
a relative of the languages from which the Greeks borrowed 
these words. Etr. puia “Ehefrau”: ὀπυίω “ heirate.”—Etr. 
netsvis (an uncertain word conjectured by the author to mean 
something like “entrails”): νηδύς, τὰ wydvea.— Lat. fala 
“column ” (of Etr. origin) : Hesychius ¢dAa:(?).—Etr. eprént, 
an official title: πρύτανις, and perhaps from the same stem the 
name of Aphrodite. 

Pp. 217-221. R. Thurneysen, Alt-Italisches. 1. Vulskisch. 
(A new interpretation of the bronze tablet of Velitrae, the 
“ Hauptdenkmal der vulskischen Sprache.”) 2. Marrukinisch. 
(On 8 haa treated by Conway, 243, Skutsch, Glotta 
3. 99, A. 1. | 

Pp: 221-224. F. Vollmer, Noch einmal ést und ést. Further 
argument that the forms es, est, estis, esse, from edo “ eat,” 
have short e; reply to critics. (Cf. Glotta 1. 113 ff.) 

Pp. 224-225. L. Spitzer, Ital. camporeccto, campereccto 
“landlich.” Criticism of M. Leumann’s derivation, Glotta 
9. 140. 

Pp. 226-276. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1918. By 
Kretschmer, Hartmann, and Kroll, as above, pp. 94-144. 

Pp. 276-285. P. Kretschmer, Pelasger und Etrusker. Apro- 
pos of Hammarstrém’s article, above, pp. 211-217. “Die 
Annahme einer Verwandtschaft der vorgriechischen Urbevdélk- 
erung mit den Etruskern liegt in der ganzen Richtung unserer 
Forschung.” Other etymologies of the same sort; Etr. hué 
“ four,” cf. Steph. Byz. ‘Yrrnvia: Τετράπολις ; Etr. eisar “ god(s) ,” 
ἱερός: Etr. athanulus, atena, etc., names of certain pieces of 
pottery used in religious ceremonies, perhaps connected with 
᾿Αθήνη etc. 

Pp. 286-288. J. Wackernagel, Zu Hesiod und Homer. Con- 
firmation and proof of statements of W. referred to by P. Von 
der Miihl, Glotta 10. 145. 

Pp. 288-291. Th. Kakridis, Die Bedeutung von πολύτροπος 
in der Odyssee. Originally “ much-traveled,” not “ sly.” 

P. 291. A. Nehring, Lat. salius. saltus, “ Waldgebirge,” 
perhaps related to Wald, from IE. *svaltos. 

Pp. 292-302. Indices, by E. Williger. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


BEVIEWS 


The Unity of Homer. By JoHun A. Scorr. Sather Classical 
Lectures. Volume I. The University of California Press, 
Berkeley, Cal., 1921. 275 pp. 8vo. 


Dante has had his sexcentenary and Shakspere his tercen- 
tenary, each marked by tokens of homage; Homer is debarred 
from centenaries. Yet in Homeric studies there have been 
epochal points whose anniversaries offer occasion for calling 
attention to the poet. The first volume of the Sather Classical 
Lectures thus happily appears approximately 125 years after 
the publication of Wolf’s Prolegomena, and 50 years from the 
beginning of Schliemann’s discoveries; and it not only brings 
homage to Homer but will, we venture to say, itself mark a 
new era in Homeric study. In the first place it is the greatest 
single contribution of the Far West—the Golden West whither 
the spirit of the Indo-European race has ever striven—to a 
re-valuation of the first and the unsurpassed Indo-European 
poet. In the battle of the Homerists Scorr may be compared 
to General Pershing; the resources of the higher critics are 
beginning to show signs of exhaustion, for the tide is setting 
against the view of Homer which developed from the hypoth- 
esis of Wolf, and Scorr has brought into action the forces 
of a young and vigorous, if somewhat inexperienced, national 
philology ; and he thas not confined his attack to a few minor 
points which offer a chance to weaken the enemy, but delivers 
a smashing blow upon the Hindenburg Line erected to defend 
that considerable poetic region which Teutonic critics and their 
followers had wrested from Homer. 

The Unity of Homer is epoch-making because it is the chal- 
lenge of a philologist of recognized ability to return to fair play 
in the study of Homer. Mure could be ignored; Gladstone 
could be set aside as a dilettante, and Lang as lacking in phil- 
ological training ; and poets and literary critics could be silenced 
because they deal with other phenomena than those which 
concern the classical scholar. But Scort is a philologist, trained 
by America’s greatest Hellenist and teacher of echolars. His 
previous work on Homer has placed him among the world’s lead- 
ing Homerists. More than this, he began his researches believ- 
ing in the results of higher criticism. In attempting to find 
new evidence wherewith to support the theory of Jebb, Leaf 
and Christ (p. 82), he found the facts pointing to a contrary 
conclusion—and he followed the facts, even though this led 
him to part with the Wolfians. This is the essentially new 
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and American contribution. His first lecture begins with the 
words, “The great fact of ancient Greece is the poetry of 
Homer.” This is the keynote of the book and of Scort’s 
method. Fair play, it says, and sound scholarship, too, require 
us to keep to the facts, and the greatest fact of all is the Homeric 
poetry itself. 

During the past fifteen years or a little more, to judge by 
such incomplete bibliographies as are available, Professor 
Scott has published about 70 reviews, notes and articles deal- 
ing with Homer. In most of these he either lays bare what 
he has found reason to believe are fallacies or downright errors 
of higher critics, or else supports the Unitarian view by the 
results of his own minute and laborious research. These 
articles have been given out white-hot from the anvil. Pro- 
fessor Scotr has not been the writer of books; it has been the 
facts, the evidence, that have absorbed his attention. The 
present work is hardly more than a brief, summing up the 
author’s case for Homer. Like most series of lectures it 
suffers, when viewed as a treatise, by reason of its limitation 
to a certain number of chapters, each of a certain brevity, and 
by having been delivered to a general university audience, 
rather than addressed from the study to the narrower and more 
critical world of classical scholars. 

The material on which the lectures are based is of three 
kinds. There are, first, the author’s own previously published 
researches. Two of the eight chapters contain little more than 
this, viz., Chap. III (The Linguistic Arguments, the field in 
which Professor Scorr has done his greatest work, and in 
which his main conclusions have not been successfully ques- 
tioned) and Chap. VII (Hector, in which is presented the 
hypothesis, brilliantly conceived and alluring, but not gener- 
ally recognized, that the Trojan hero is the creation of the 
poet and not a part of the tradition). The most important 
part of Chap. II (The Arguments of Wolf) is also taken from 
the author’s previous studies. Secondly, the work of others 
is used, sparingly and chiefly to introduce or round out the 
author’s own arguments, especially in Chapters [V and V 
(The Antiquities and Kindred Matters; The Contradictions). 
Professor Scott makes no claim to first-hand archaeological 
knowledge, but finds the most recent views of archaeologists on 
his side. Finally, there is the new material which was demand- 
ed or suggested by the need of presenting his views on Homer 
in a series of lectures. Chap. VI (The Individualization of 
Gods and Heroes, with a new and suggestive sketch of the 
character of Helen and of Odysseus), and Chap. VIII (The 
Tliad and the Odyssey, a concise statement of the structural 
features and of the tone of Homeric poetry) are largely new. 
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The same may be said of Chap. I (Homer Among the Ancient 
Greeks), for the new arguments were published at the time 
when the lectures were being prepared. 

Recently the great Danish critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, speak- 
ing on ‘Homeric Gods and Heroes’ at the fiftieth anniversary 
of his first university lecture, remarked: “Save for a few 
uncritical people, of course, no one to-day believes that a single 
poet named Homer wrote either the Iliad or the Odyssey.” 
Professor Scott’s credo is as follows: Homer, a native of 
Smyrna, about 900 B.C., wrote both Iliad and Odyssey sub- 
stantially as we have them. “ Not only were no changes made 
in the text of Homer by Peisistratus, but no one before him 
or after him has succeeded in materially altering the text. 
No two persons could copy the same words in exactly the same 
way, lines from memory would slip in, others would drop out, 
but no passage so extended as ten verses has been lost from, 
or added to, the poetry of Homer. Also the language of the 
Vulgate is essentially the same as that in which the poems 
were originally composed ” (p. 68). 

Is Professor Scott one of the ‘few uncritical people’ ὃ 
In a certain sense one may say, Yes. He is not the coldly 
impartial judge; rather, like Aristarchus, Petrarch, Schlie- 
mann, Sainte-Beuve, he has been ‘enthused’ by the spirit of 
Homer entering into him. His obsession (we use the word in 
ἃ good sense) is the firm belief, the result of the most persistent 
and profound study of Homer and the literature about Homer, 
that the so-called higher criticism of the poet has no sure 
foundation of truth; that it is a kind of modern sophistic in 
its assumptions, its method and its results. The lust of battle 
has entered into the author as he has studied Homer more 
profoundly. ‘Odi et amo’ mark his pages. Sainte-Beuve 
used to rise and leave the room if one spoke slightingly of 
Homer; in 8 similar case Professor Scott sees red, but stays 
—and fights. 

But though he is advocate rather than judge, Professor Scott 
possesses three qualities of the sound critic. He insists con- 
tinually that the defendant be given fair play: that his in- 
nocence be assumed until the contrary is proved beyond reason- 
able doubt, and that the evidence which is admitted against 
him is sound. For 2,500 years Homer was thought to be the 
author of both Iliad and Odyssey (for the Chorizontes put forth 
8 paradoz, rather than an opinion); if one wishes to prove 
the contrary one must be as fair to this assumed authorship 
as one is to the unquestioned work of any known and great 
author, and the evidence presented to disprove Homer’s author- 
ship must be ‘ definite, unequivocal and reliable’ (p. 15). This 
is the burden of the book. Again, the critic must be maeter 
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of the field in which he exercises his function: others may be 
more familiar with scholia and text tradition, but few men 
living know the Homeric poems—which is the main thing— 
as well as Professor Scotr does. He has done perhaps more 
than any other one man to make the words of Dr. Brandes no 
longer true. 

The fact is that Professor Scott approaches Homer as a dis- 
ciple, rather than as a hunter bent on spoil; he starts with 
Homer instead of making the poet his objective. This is his 
third qualification as a critic, if one holds with Sainte-Beuve 
that the function of a critic is not to dictate but to under- 
stand. Pragmatically, at least, this is the best kind of criti- 
cism. An Atlantic essayist wrote, two generations ago (D. A. 
Wasson, Atl. Mo., X, 1862, p. 63): “Τὸ make Homer alive 
to this age—what an expenditure of imagination, of pure feel- 
ing and penetration does it demand! Let the Homeric heart 
or genius die out of mankind, and from that moment the [liad 
is but dissonance.” Professor Scort’s chief contribution is 
ἃ mass of arguments, most of them original in essence or in 
detail, to prove that pure philology helps to keep the Homeric 
heart in mankind; he brings philology to the aid of poets and 
lovers of letters, instead of putting it as a etumbling-block 
in their path. But this makes of the author an extremist, and 
lays his work open to criticism. There is such a cramming 
of evidence and argument into the brief pages that it would 
be little short of a miracle if all should stand the test of time. 
But to point out an oversight here or a case of over-enthusiasm 
there—the book was apparently composed, as Professor Mackail 
says of the Iliad, at ‘ white-heat ’—will not weaken its effect. 

That it will convince any of the higher critics, we doubt. 
The lamentable feature of this quarrel between ancient and 
modern views of Homer is that there is no meeting of the 
minds; the opponents cannot agree upon the necessary under- 
lying assumptions. Professor Scorr has helped to clear the 
field. He lays down three principles: I. That late Greek state- 
ments, no matter how definite, and vague, random and frag- 
mentary quotations from early Greek authors are not proof 
that the Greeks understood by ‘ Homer’ the source of the great 
mass of cyclic poetry; and the fact that Xenophon and Aris- 
totle accepted him as author of Iliad and Odyssey, and not 
of any cyclic poem, and do not even refer to such a theory of 
authorship, strongly indicates the contrary. II. That sup- 
posed inconsistencies of all kinds are either non-existent or 
greatly exaggerated; or may be made to prove the early or 
late date of almost any part of either poem, or may be par- 
alleled in the known work of some other great author. ITI. 
That genius, as shown by the total effect of the ‘ maasiveness ἢ 
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of the two poems, cannot be composite. The author might have 
quoted Hennequin: L’ame d’un grand artiste est celle qui peut 
frémir en un million de sensibilités individuelles et fait la joie 
et la douleur d’un peuple. 

This Brief for Homer is the manifesto of a new movement 
in the study of the poet. It says to the lover of great poetry: 
‘Your feeling that only one great poet could have composed 
Tliad and Odyssey has the Bald a of sound philological re- 
search,’ and to the philologist : challenge you to make Homer, 
rather than the latest—or any—book on Homer, the base of 
your research ; to study why Homer introduces certain features 
and motifs, and how he uses them, rather than to conjecture 
what may have been his sources—which must remain unknow- 
able; to submit your minds to the spirit of his poetry, for this 
is the final test of any work of art; in other words, to unite 
philologistic—as Croce calls modern philology—with the true 
philology or love of letters.’ 

Such a manifesto and challenge, based as it is on the profound 
and scholarly knowledge of Homer, need have no fear of essential 
ultimate success. But it implies an acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities of !eadership. The battle for the rehabilitation of Homer 
has only just begun. While Professor Scort’s previous work 
and the reasonableness of his position as summed up in these 
lectures give the rapidly increasing Unitarian party confidence in 
his resources and “hie resourcefulness, the world will look for a 
greater and more comprehensive work, when time shall have 
given ripeness and perspective to the views of the author’s first 
period of scholarly productivity, the close of which these lectures 
mark. The book in its external form, which unites simplicity 
and neatness with ease of legibility, y, Bttingly inaugurates the pub- 
lication of the Sather Classical 

eager E. Bassett. 
Univarsiry Oy VERMONT 


La Loi de Hiéron et les Romains. Par J&rémE CAROOPINO. 
Paris, E. de Boccard, 1919. 22-4 308 pp. 8°. 


French erudition has made an important contribution to the 
history of Roman Law in M. Jéréme Carcopino’s book on the 
lex Hieronica. Three studies of this law are, it is true, already 
in existence. But that of Degenkolb, written too early to utilize 
papyrological discoveries, saw in the lez Hterontca a purely 
Roman piece of legislation. Those of Rostowzew* and of 


3 Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte dee rim. Kolonates, 1910, p. 233. 
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Wilcken ? grafted it upon the revenue laws of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. 

The fundamental contribution of M. Carcopino’s work con- 
sists in the proof that the lex Hteronica is purely Sicilian in its 
nature and was utilized by the Romans after their occupation. 
Altho this thesis appears to have been cursorily noticed by 
Wilcken (1901) and Rostowzew (1903), it is first established 
here. The law, according to Carcopino, dates from Hiero II, 
who, it appears, did not himself create the tithe, but simply. 
settled the form of a preéxisting tax that had been simultane- 
ously established in Greek Sicily and Carthage in Gelon’s time 
to meet similar financial needs. 

The argument is essentially based on the De Frumento—the 
third book of the Actio Secunda tn Verrem. It is precisely this 
oration of Cicero that has been most neglected, and it is no 
smal] merit to have discovered what can be drawn from these 
pleadings, and to have actually analyzed them so profoundly 
that all future explanations of the De Frumento will have to 
be based on that of M. Carcopino. 

With remarkable critical power the author, in a work of 300 
pages, traces the origin and practice of the law, its deformation 
under Roman rule, its utilization by Verres, and the conse- 
quences which such an application actually had in Sicily. 

Three new theories appear to deserve especial mention. The 
first asserts that Sicily, instead of being, as previously believed, 
the promised land of the Roman tithe-farmers’ societies was, 
on the contrary, a country where their activities were prohibited. 
The adjudicatio at Syracuse excluded by law the tithe-farming 
companies formed at Rome. A remarkable point in the course 
of this argument is the demonstration by the author that the 
classical opinion on the subject—formulated principally by M. 
Delorme and by M. Belot *—is based on an erroneous confusion 
of the publicans of small means who requisitioned wheat in 
person (referred to as decumani by Cicero in Book III) with 
the powerful publicans of the equestrian order (also referred 
to as decumani in Book IT).* 

Carcopino’s second novel theory penetrates even more deeply 
into the heart of the law and reaches a subject which has occu- 
pied many Jjurists.° He proves in regard to the legal procedure 
in taxation that the legis actto per pignorts capwonem, instead 
of being in common use in 73 B.C., as was usually thought, 
was established in Sicily on the isolated initiative of Verres at 


* Wilcken, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1897, col. 1015. 

8 ‘Histoire des Chevaliers Romains, II, 177. 

*See J. Carcopino, Decumani, pp. 401-442. 

*Collinet, Saisie privée; Trapenard, Ager scripturarius; Degenkolb, 
Die Lex Hieronica und das Pfaindungsrecht der Pichter. 
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a time when it was falling into desuetude at Rome. Taking as 
a basis the text of Gaius (IV 30), the author shows that the 
lex Aebutia abolished the manus injectio. In this connection, 
he exposes the weakness of the contrary argument, founded on 
the senatusconsultum de pago Montano, the date of which is 
uncertain, and which appears to be merely a corollary of the 
power of coercion of the magistrate. On the one hand, we do 
not find any authentic examples of the manus injectio after 
126 B.C.; on the other hand, eighteen years after the lez 
Aebuitia, the publicans had already given up the pignoris capo 
and had recourse to the formulary procedure, as is shown by 
the fact that the agrarian law of 111 B.C. ordered the magis- 
trates to designate the recuperatores to examine into the claims 
formulated by the publicans.° And as the formulary procedure 
had come from the province to Rome at the time when the 
charter of Sicily was accorded, it is hardly probable that the 
pignoris capto was transplanted to Sicily where it had no root 
and where it was repugnant to the spirit of the lez Hieronica 
which recognized the right of both cultivators and tithe-farmers 
to appear as plaintiffs. M. Carcopino sees a definite confirmation 
of this theory in the text of Cicero’s Actto Secunda in Verrem, 
ΠῚ 11, 27, of which he gives a very accurate interpretation. 

Thirdly, the book renders a great service in sweeping aside 8 
firmly established error. All the commentators of the Actiones 
in Verrem from Zumpt’ and all historians since Marquardt,® 
Dareste ὃ and P. F. Girard,’ divided the Sicilian civitates into 
two classes—the decumanae cwitates (34 or 35 in number), 
subject to the lez Hteronica, and the civitates of the ager pub- 
lacus, subject to the tithe. M. Carcopino demonstrates that the 
fact that a city belongs to the ager publicus does not in the 
least exempt it from submission to the collection of tithes. (He 
gives a specific proof of it for the city of Leontini.) The ager 
publicus is scattered through all the citates, but no city 
Se Leontini) is totally incorporated in the Roman ager 

licus. 

In addition to propounding and establishing the new views 
described in the three preceding paragraphs, M. Carcopino clears 
up many doubtful points and corrects many current minor 
errors. He also presents a complete study of the frumentum 
emptum, on which only vague and brief statements were here- 
tofore to be found. 


*p. F. Girard, Textes,* pp. 46 sqq. 

τ Edition of Jn Verrem, Ὁ. 437. 

8 Organisation de )’Empire, II, p. 53. 

*De conditione et forma Siciliae, pp. 32-34. 

* Organisation judiciaire des Romains, p. 330, ἢ. 1. 
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There is perhaps one criticism that one might make of the 
work. It does not delve sufficiently into the sources of the lex 
Hveronica. After having shown the numerous analogies between 
the lex Hieronica and the financial laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
enacted six years after the death of Arsinoe,—that is to say in 
265/264 B. C.—the author concludes somewhat prematurely (p. 
64): “Le nombre et la fidélité des ressemblances que nous 
venons de constater excluent l’hypothése d’une source commune, 
d’un νόμος τελωνικός de la Gréce propre, dont les Grecs installés 
en Egypte depuis cinquante ans auraient pu, soudain et ἃ la 
méme date, s’inspirer indépendamment les uns des autres. Au 
contraire, l’idée d’une imitation directe est confirmée par 
Vhistoire.” M. Carcopino then recounts the numerous relations 
existing at this time between the Sicilians and the Egyptians; 
and, after proving that the law of Ptolemy was anterior to the 
lex Hierontca, he concludes that the second is an imitation of 
the first. But from the similarity of the two laws, it is just as 
possible to induce a common origin for the two as a direct imi- 
tation of the one by the other, and the historical argument is 
not conclusive in favor of either hypothesis since the Sicilians 
were in as close relations with the Greeks as with the Egyptians, 
and certainly the Greek influence in Sicily was stronger than 
the Egyptian. Even supposing that there was a direct influence 
of the law of Ptolemy on that of Hiero, this does not at all 
exclude the other hypothesis. While making use of the original 
model was it not possible to adopt certain happy and recent 
modifications? M. Carcopino leaves this question unanswered. 


PIERRE LEPAULLE. 
Harvarp Law ScHOOL. 


- 


La Table Hypothécaire de Veleia: Etude sur le Propriété Fon- 
ciére dans |’Apennin de Plaisance. Par Εἰ. G. Dz PacHrTsre. 
Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1920. (Bib- 
liothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 228). xx + 120 pp. 


De PacHTERE has succeeded in extracting a remarkable 
amount of valuable information from the famous Veleian in- 
scription. In the first two chapters he shows that Mommsen’s 
conclusions (Hermes, xix, 363 ff.) were partly incorrect, partly 
inadequate. By tracing with unusual acumen the limits of 
many of the pagt mentioned in the inscription he demonstrates 
that the districts named are largely mountainous and that it is 
chiefly in the infertile and rocky regions, not in the lowlands, 
that small holdings gave way to latifundia. In the fertile 
regions, the small plots survived more successfully than Momm- 
sen supposed. 
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A careful examination of the names of the original plots and 
of the possessors of Trajan’s day shows that the earlier owners 
in the mountains were largely Ligurians and Celts and that 
these were replaced to a considerable extent by Latin immigrants 
(Veleia was not a colony) and by freedmen bearing Greek and 
Oriental names. In fact some of the wealthiest landlords of 
Trajan’s day prove to have been of this latter class. Persicus, 
for instance, had accumulated a plantation of what once made 
up twenty-five different plots. 

In chapter VII Dz ῬΑΟΗΤΈΒΕ proves that after 102 A.D. 
the emperor’s commissioners allowed to owners 8.05% of the 
value of estates in rural credits. By establishing this fact he is 
able to make a dozen simple and convincing emendations of the 
numerals on the stone: e. g. in item IV he changes L to V; in 
item V he writes L for I, etc. He then shows that the credits 
were assigned on the basis of the estimated values of the whole 
estate in each case, and that the separate values of parcels of 
estates, which often give a different sum-total, have nothing to 
do with the assignment of credits. Such values are merely 
records of the last previous selling-price and are retained on the 
document to serve as a basis for future estimates of liabilities 
to the state in case the parcels should again change hands. 

These are only a few of the many discoveries that Dz Pacu- 
TERE has made. The essay is one of the keenest studies that 
we have recently had in the domain of Roman history and will 
probably be the final word on most of the questions raised by 
the Veleian inscriptions. The young author, who had he lived 
would undoubtedly have become a leader in historical research, 
fell at the head of his troops on the Salonica front in September, 
1916. 

TENNEY FRANK. 


Jouys Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Un Correspondant de Cicéron: Ap. Claudius Pulcher. Par 
L, A. Constans. Paris: Εἰ, de Boccard, 1921. Pp. vi-+ 
138. 


Appius Claudius, the father-in-law of Brutus, was a very 
ordinary Roman patrician who reached the consulship (54 
B.C.) and censorship solely by virtue of his ancestry. We 
should have little knowledge of him had he not crossed Cicero’s 
path. As a brother of the infamous Clodius he had several 
opportunities to do Cicero harm, and as Cicero’s predecessor in 
the governorship of Cilicia he caused mischief to the provincials 
that Cicero had to repair. It is probable that M. Constana 
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chose this man as subject of a study not because of the signifi- 
cance of the man but because Cicero’s speeches and correspond- 
ence contained a mass of material available for a study. His 
biography is indeed fair and judicious, but it adds nothing new 
to our knowledge of the period. Where a careful analysis of 
Cicero’s letters might have offered some new results, as for 
instance in the treatment of the Salaminians by the agents of 
Brutus, ConsTans (p. 92) follows the unsatisfactory traditional 
accounts without question. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


A Lithuanian Etymological Index. Based upon Brugmann’s 
Grundriss and the etymological dictionaries of Uhlenbeck 
(Sanskrit), Kluge (German), Feist (Gothic), Berneker 
(Slavic), Walde (Latin), and Boisacq (Greek). By Haro.tp 
H. BENDER, Ph. D. 


Anyone who, like the reviewer, occasionally offers a course in 
Lithuanian for students of comparative philology, knows what 
a handicap it is that there is no etymological dictionary of the 
language and how much time is consumed in hunting down the 
scattered etymological discussions which include Lithuanian 
words. While Professor Bender does not as yet give us the 
desired etymological dictionary of Lithuanian, the Etymological 
Index is a most welcome aid, with its systematic exploitation of 
Brugmann’s Grundriss and selected etymological dictionaries of 
other Indo-European languages. For without doubt the great 
majority of Lithuanian etymologies that are obviously correct 
or reasonably probable are to be found in one or another of 
these works, and with the aid of the Index can be located at once. 

In the selection of etymological dictionaries to be cited only 
the choice for the Germanic group is at all doubtful. One 
might wish that in addition to Feist, and in place of Kluge, 
the fuller and more important Norwegian-Danish etymological 
dictionary of Falk and Torp, in the German edition of 1910, 
had been used. The fact that Berneker’s Slavisches Etymolo- 
gisches Woerterbuch has not progressed beyond m is a mis- 
fortune which makes the Index unbalanced in the matter of 
the many words that have clear cognates only in Slavic. For 
Slavic loanwords, too, the references to Brueckner, Die slavischen 
Fremdwoerter im Litauischen, are apparently restricted to those 
words which find a place in the Index on account of their occur- 
rence in the main works cited. Thus migdala ‘almond’ is 
included because it is mentioned by Berneker under mtgdalii, 
while mislis ‘ thought,’ mislyju ‘think,’ which the beginner in 
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Lithuanian is sure to meet, are not given, as they doubtless 
would have been if Berneker had reached mysli. lLeskien’s 
Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen, so invaluable for the 
internal etymological grouping, is freely cited, but inevitably, 
unless the Index were to more than double in volume, only for 
a selection of words—a selection which was bound to be em- 
barrassing. 

The limitation of the Index to words discussed in the specified 
works is occasionally broken through by the inclusion of deriva- 
tives of other indexed words (cf. the author’s remark, p. 10), 
and such extension for the benefit of “those comparative stn- 
dents who are not at home in Lithuanian” might have been 
carried further to advantage. For example, the commonest 
conjunction for introducing subordinate clauses, kdd ‘ that,’ is 
not mentioned. Not every user of the Index will know that it 
is the same in origin as the kada ‘ when,’ which is included. For 
this and other conjunctions references to Leskien, Litauische 
Partikeln und Konjunktionen, IF. 14. 89, and E. Hermann, 
Ueber die Entwickelung der litauischen Konjunktionalsaetze. 
would have been useful. 

However, it is easier for the reviewer to suggest additions 
than for the author to decide where to draw the line. The 
Index is of great convenience as it stands, and if too generously 
augmented might have exceeded the justifiable expense of pub- 
lication in this form. For a comprehensive work on Lithuanian 
etymology is obviously much better cast in the form of an ety- 
mological dictionary, with the etymologies actually given and 
references added, as in Walde or Boisacq. It is to be hoped 
that the author will sometime produce such a dictionary. The 
labor which he has devoted to the present work, especially the 
verification of form and meaning and the inclusion of many 
words not to be found in other dictionaries, will be all to the 
good. And it may be incidentally remarked that the facilities 
for verifying the present-day Lithuanian vocabulary are nowhere 
better than in this country, with its large Lithuanian population, 
representing every province and dialect, and its active Lithu- 
anian press. 


CaRL Ὁ. Buck. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Philological Quarterly. Volume I. January, 1922. Number 
1. Published at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


It is a great pleasure to be able to announce to the readers 
of the Journal the appearance of a new quarterly in the field 
of philology. ‘The broadness of scope implied in the title is 
limited by the apposition of the words “ A Journal Devoted to 
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Scholarly Investigation in the Classical and Modern Languages 
and Literatures.” The magazine is edited by Professor Harpiv 
Craia, of the University of Iowa, with the co-operation of Pro- 
fessors CHaRLES BuNnpby Witson, BrrtHotp L. ULiman, 
THomas A. KNOTT, and Caar.es Εἰ. Youna, colleagues of Pro- 
fessor Craig at the same institution. In the present number, 
THomas A. Knorr publishes an article (pp. 1-16) on “ Chau- 
cer’s Anonymous Merchant.” This is an interesting study of 
the social status of the merchant in Chaucer’s day. B. L. ULL- 
MAN (pp. 17-22) justifies the attribution of Corbeian proveni- 
ence to Vatican MS 3864 (known as V for Pliny and Sallust, 
and as M or R for Caesar) by showing that this MS is referred 
to in early catalogs of the Library of Corbie. E. N. S. THomep- 
SON (pp. 23-30) discusses Farlie’s “ Kalendarium Humanae 
Vitae: The Kalender of Mans Life” (London, 1638), and 
compares it with Spenser’s “ Shepheards Calender ” and Thom- 
son’s “Seasons.” Stark WILLARD Currine (pp. 31-48) shows 
that, under the sway of pro-Prussianism, von Treitschke in his 
“Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert” has 
grossly misrepresented the Turner and Burschenschafter and 
that he has, at times, been guilty even of perverting his sources. 
HetEen Sarp HucHEs (pp. 49-55) presents weighty reasons for 
regarding as the work of Henry Fielding the “ Dialogue be- 
tween a Beau’s Head and his Heels, by Mr. Fielding” (printed 
by John Watts in The Musical Miscellany, London, 1729-31, 
Vol. VI). In an article entitled “La Fontaine’s Imitation” 
(56-70) CotpertT SEARLES gives intimate glimpses of the inim- 
itable art of La Fontaine’s “ Fables.” JoHn S. Kenyon (pp. 
71-73) has a convincing note on the meaning of ‘ commend’ in 
Hamlet I, ii, 39. Seven pages of book-reviews complete the 
number. The editors of the Philological Quarterly and the 
authorities of the University of Iowa deserve the congratula- 
tions, gratitude and good wishes of students of classical and 
modern languages and literatures. 


C. W. E. Mixxer. 


CHARLES EDWIN BENNETT 
1858-1921 


In the death of Professor Charles Edwin Bennett, which 
occurred suddenly on May 2, 1921, the cause of classical schol- 
arship sustained a severe loss. Professor Bennett was a thor- 
ough scholar and a great teacher. He possessed to an unusual 
degree the rare ability to understand and solve the difficulties 
of the student mind at whatever stave of advancement. To this 
fact was due in part the stimulus of his class-room at the 
University, and the overwhelming success of his text-books 
throughout the United States. He was profound enough in 
knowledge to be simple in exposition, and he showed wise dis- 
crimination in the treatment of essentials and non-essentials. 

His first published book was his Latin Grammar, issued in 
1895, and better known today, perhaps, to students of Latin 
in preparatory schools than any other one book. In connection 
with the Grammar appeared the Appendix, revised and repub- 
lished in 1907 as The Latin Language. His last publication — 
was the second volume of the Syntax of Early Latin, which 
appeared in 1914. The reception of the two volumes of this 
work by classical scholars on either side of the Atlantic bore 
abundant testimony to its value in the field of classical investi- 
gation, and won for the author a secure place among the fore- 
most scholars of his day. He had it in mind to complete this 
work at some time by a third volume on The Particles; that 
this purpose was not carried out must always be to scholars a 
cause for deep regret. In the years intervening between the 
publication of the Grammar and the Early Syntax, he pub- 
lished his entire series of text-books for preparatory schools, 
and kept them abreast of the times by constant revision; he 
edited the Odes and Epodes of Horace, the Dialogus of 
Tacitus, Xenophon’s Hellenica and the De Amicitia and De 
Senectute. He also collaborated with Professor G. P. Bristol 
in writing The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Secondary 
Schools, and with Professor W. A. Hammond in translating 
the Characters of Theophrastus. He translated for the Loeb 
Classical Library the Odes and Epodes of Horace, and later 
the Strategemata of Frontinus, which has not yet appeared. 
He was likewise for many years a frequent contributor to the 
classical periodicals of the country. 

As a scholar, as a teacher, as a friend of rare charm and 
ee he will long be missed by those who knew and loved 


Mary B. McEtwain. 


Sarr Couiece, 
NontHaMPron, Mass. 
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I.—ST. AUGUSTINE’S METHOD OF COMPOSING AND 
DELIVERING SERMONS. 


(Concluded from p. 123.) 


VII. EvipENCEs oF SPONTANEITY AND EXTEMPORIZATION IN 
THE SERMONS OF St. AUGUSTINE. 


Augustine’s sermons are literally filled with evidences of 
spontaneity and extemporization. Passages strike us on all sides 
which show the enthusiasm and the inspiration of the preacher 
speaking extemporaneously and without written assistance. 
These sermons could be dissected and all the parts marshalled 
under different headings but the mass of material would be so 
great that the reader would have almost the entire body of ser- 
mons arrayed before him. It is our intention here merely to 
indicate the various kinds of remarks which bear on our subject, 
quote several passages by way of illustration, and refer to several 
more in the foot-notes. Any attempt even to refer to all is out 
of the question, as one may easily see on glancing over Augus- 
tine’s sermons with the various sections of this chapter in mind. 

Augustine’s homilies give abundant proof that the principles 
which he enunciated for preaching the word of God were derived 
directly from his own practice. When Augustine preached, it 
was his sympathetic and sincere nature combined with a vigor 
and power to express the thoughts of that nature, which carried 
him on and on, generally to the complete captivation of his 
congregation. There are numerous passages in the sermons 
which indicate such moments of high enthusiasm. Furthermore, 
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these expressions are such as we do not believe even Augustine 
could have conceived in the quiet of his study.* 

Examples of high flights of rhetoric meet us on all sides. It 
is easy for Augustine, while enforcing the significance of some 
truth, to fall into the rhetoric of Asianism, the rapid fire of 
choppy sentences, imperatives and rhetorical questions. 

In the course of a sermon, “On Jacob and Esau,” given on 
the feast of the martyr Vincent, Augustine has had occasion to 
speak of God in the various conceptions of Him as the Light. 
Just what do we mean when we speak of God as “the Light 
of Truth,” “the Light of Justice,” etc. ? 


Conamini cogitare, fratres, lumen veritatis, lucem sapientiae, quomodo 
ubique praesens est omnibus: conamini cogitare lumen iustitiae; prae- 
sens est enim omni cogitanti. Quid enim est quod cogitat? Qui vult 
iniuste vivere, peccat. Deserit iustitiam: diminuta est? Conversus est 
ad iustitiam: quid? aucta est? Deserit eam, integram illam relinquit: 
convertitur ad eam, integram illam invenit. Quid est ergo lumen iusti- 
tiae? De oriente hoc surgit, et in occidentem vadit? An est alius 
locus unde oritur, aut quo venit? Nonne ubique praesto est? Homo 
certe qui est in occidente, si vult iuste vivere, id est, secundum iusti- 
tiam, numquid deest illi quam intueatur et videat secundum ipsam 
iustitiam? Iterum in oriente positus si velit iuste vivere, id est, secun- 
dum eamdem iustitiam, numquid deest illi?* 


In such bursts of eloquence also, Augustine under the influ- 
ence of the pagan schools of rhetoric often falls into the use of 
short sentences or clauses ending with the same word or syllable, 
thus giving a sing-song or rhythmical swing to his speech. 

Thus after Augustine has quoted Math. xviii. 15 (But if thy 
brother shall offend against thee, go and rebuke him between 
thee and him alone) and 1 Tim. v. 20 (Them that sin reprove 
before all: that the rest also may have fear), he remarks that 
these statements of Christ appear to conflict. This can not be, 
however, for if we are at peace with our conscience, we shall 
find nothing contradictory in the Holy Scriptures; and Augus- 
tine goes on to examine the apparent contradiction. 

Duo ergo ista praecepta, fratres, sic audiamus, ut intelligamus, et 
inter utraque praecepta pacati constituamur. Cum corde nostro nos 


*For Augustine’s prose style in general, cf. Norden, op. cit., 22 
passim. 
74,7. Cf. also 34, 6; 49, 8; 196, 1; 213, 1; 224, 3. 
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concordemus, et Scriptura sancta in nulla parte discordat. Verum eat 
omnino, utrumque verum est: sed discernere debemus, aliquendo illud, 
. aliquando illud esse facicndum; aliquando corripiendum fratrem inter 
te et ipsum solum, aliquando corripiendum fratrem coram omnibus, ut 
et caeteri timorem habeant. Si aliquando illud, aliquando illud fece- 
rimus; concordiam Scripturarum tenebimus, et in faciendo atque obtem- 
perando non errabimus. Sed dicit mihi aliquis: Quando facio illud, 
quando illud; ne tunc corripiam inter me et ipsum solum, quando debeo 
coram omnibus corripere; aut tunc corripiam coram omnibus, quando 
debeo in esecreto corripere? * 


Augustine is not at all averse to indulging in a little bitter 
irony in the midst of these outbursts. In a sermon delivered to 
ἃ congregation composed principally of the recently baptized, 
Augustine urges that they maintain carefully their newly- 
acquired purity. “ Imitate the good, not the evil,” he says. 
And here he takes the opportunity to score sinners in general. 
‘Sinners should reform, while they have the opportunity, for 
death comes suddenly. They always say, “We will reform,” 
but to the question “ When?,” the answer ever returns like the 
voice of a crow ‘ Cras, cras’ (Tomorrow, tomorrow).” 


Corrigant se qui tales sunt, dum vivunt; ne postea velint, et non 
poesint: quia subito venit mors, et non est qui corrigatur, sed qui in 
ignem mittatur. Et quando veniat ipsa novissima hora, nescitur, et 
dicitur, Corrigo. Quando corrigis, quando mutaris? Cras, inquis. 
Ecce quoties dicis, Cras, cras; factus es corvus. Ecce dico tibi, cum 
facia vocem corvinam, occurrit tibi ruina. Ν ille corvus, cuius 
vocem imitaris, exiit de arca et non rediit (Gen. 8, 7). Tu autem, 
frater, redi in Ecclesiam, quam tunc illa arca significabat.‘ 


Very often Augustine is not carried away by a flow of rhetoric, 
but his sympathetic and kindly nature shows itself in every word 
as he speaks very informally and familiarly with his congrega- 
tion. He descends among them as it were and clearly speaks 
under the impulse of the moment. 

For example, Augustine again and again reviews in an in- 
formal way what has just been said, in order to impress his 
teaching more securely on the minds of his people. When in 
one sermon he has finished talking about the Trinity, before 
commencing a new topic, he sums up informally what he has 
already said. 


*82,9. Cf. also 164, 10; 178, 7. 
4224, 4. 
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Exsolvimus quae promisimus: propositiones nostras firmissimis, ut 
arbitror, testimoniorum documentis probavimus. Tenete quod audistis. 
Breviter replico, et rem utilissimam, quantum existimo, mentibus vestris 
collocandam commendo. Pater non est natus de virgine: nativitatem 
tamen istam Filii et Pater et Filius operatus est ex virgine. Pater 
non est passus in cruce: passionem tamen Filii et Pater et Filius 
operatus est. Non resurrexit Pater a mortuis: resurrectionem tamen 
Filii et Pater et Filius operatus est. Habetis personarum distinctionem, 
et operationis inseparabilitatem. Non ergo dicamus, aliquid Patrem 
operari sine Filio, aliquid Filium sine Patre. An forte miracula quae 
fecit Iesus, movent vos, ne forte aliqua ipse fecerit, quae non fecit 
Pater? Et ubi est, Pater autem in me manens, ipse facit opera (John 
14, 10)? Haec quae diximus plana erant, tantum dicenda erant: non 
laborandum ut intelligerentur, sed curandum ut commemorarentur.’ 


Only too often Augustine’s kindliness takes the form of an 
apology for his inability as an expositor. These expressions 
may often seem like the ordinary utterances of a trained orator, 
a trick of the trade as it were, but frequently as in the following 
example they are too profuse and appear too sincere to be con- 
sidered as the words of a professional etiquette. 


Quid sit autem hoc, adiuvante Domino, dicam ut potero: adestote, ut 
intelligatis, si Spiritu ambulatis. Hoc si non intelligatur, periculo- 
sissime auditur. Ideo sollicitus ne male homines intelligendo pereant, 
suscepi haec verba Apostoli, adiuvante Domino, exponere vestrae Chari- 
tati. Vacat nobis, matutina coepimus, hora prandii non urget: ad 
istum diem, id est sabbatum, maxime hi assolent convenire, qui esu- 
riunt verbum Dei. Audite, et attendite; dicam quantum potero dili- 
genter.° 


Occasionally in a kindly spirit Augustine asks his people to 
have a little patience. He does not wish to overtax their 
strength, but something still remains to be treated, which can 
not be passed over in silence. In such statements too we are 
often dealing with ordinary rhetorical platitudes, but frequently, 
as below, with expressions of real sincerity. In any case the 
passages are clearly extemporizations. 

Restant duae quaestiones: sed vereor ne oneri sim iam fastidientibus, 
item timeo ne fraudem adhuc esurientes. Memini tamen quid solverim, 
et quid debeam. Restat enim videre quid sit, Nesciat sinistra tua quid 
faciat dextera tua: et de dilectione inimici, cur antiquis videbatur data 
licentia ut odissent inimicos, quorum nobis imperatur dilectio. Sed 


* 52, 14. 
*128, 6. Cf. also 89, 4; 178, 7; 292, 2. 
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quid facio? Si breviter de his disseram, fortassis non ita ut oportet 
intelligar: si diutius, timeo ne plus gravem vos onere sermonis, quam 
fructu expositionis sublevem. Sed certe si minus quam satis eat, 
intellexeritis; adhuc me tenete debitorem, ut alio tempore ista plenius 
disserantur. Tamen nunc non oportet ea sic relinqui, ut omnino nihil 
inde dicatur. Sinistra est animi cupiditas carnalis, dextera est animi 
charitas spiritualis, etc.’ 


At times Augustine is at a loss for the proper words with 
which to express his thoughts, and he frankly says so to his 
congregation. He explains and explains again, and finally he 
becomes satisfied that he has driven his point home. Thus in 
his sermon on the two blind men (Math. 20. 30-34), while 
explaining the significance of the two blind men calling on 
Christ to cure them, and the crowd that bade them hold their 
peace, he says: 


Et caetera talia turba clamat ne caeci clament. Turba clamantes 
corripiebat: sed eorum clamores non vincebat. Intelligant quid faciant, 
qui volunt saneri. Et nunc Iesus transit: qui iuxta viam sunt, clament. 
Hi sunt enim qui labiis honorant, cor autem eorum longe est a deo. 
Ipsi sunt iuxta viam, quibus praecipit Dominus obtritis corde. Nam 
cum recitantur ea quae fecit Dominus transeuntia, semper nobis exhi- 
betur transiens Jesus. Quia usque in finem saeculi non desunt caeci 
sedentes ad viam. Opus ergo est ut clament illi iuxta viam sedentes. 
Turba quae cum Domino erat, compescebat clamorem quaerentium sani- 
tatem. Fratres, videtis quid dicam? Nescio enim quomodo dicam: sed 
plus nescio quomodo taceam. Hoc dico, et aperte dico. Timeo enim 
Iesum transeuntem et manentem: et ideo tacere non possum. Bonos 
Christianos, vere studiosos, volentes facere praecepta Dei, quae in 
Evangelio scripta sunt, Christiani mali et tepidi prohibent. Turba 
ipsa quae cum Domino est, prohibet clamantes; id est, prohibet bene 
operantes, ne perseverando sanentur, etc.® 


Occasionally during a sermon, Augustine drops a remark re- 
garding the nature of his congregation. 


Unde hortamur Charitatem vestram, maxime quia vos videmus fre- 
quentius convenisse, qui propositum altius habetis, id est, in ipso cor- 
pore Christi ex eius munere, non meritis vestris, excellentiorem locum 
tenetis, habentes conscientiam quae a Deo donata est.°® 


The Bishop of Hippo at times thinks of what some may say 
by way of criticism of his sermon, and he makes a considerable 


1149, 15. Cf. also 111, 2. 
¢ 88, 13. ° 354, 3. 
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digression to assure his audience that he will hear of it and will 
answer it fully. 


Post sermonem meum locuturi sunt homines; sed et quodlibet 
homines loquantur, qualicumque aura flante, perducetur inde aliquid 
ad aures meas. Et si fuerit tale, ut sit iterum necesse nos purgare, 
respondebo detractoribus, respondebo maledicis, respondebo incredulis, 
non nobis credentibus praepositis suis, ut potero, respondebo quod 
Dominus dederit: interim modo non est necesse, quia nihil forte dicturi 
sunt. Qui nos amant, libere gaudebunt: qui nos oderunt, tacite dole- 
bunt. Tamen si linguas exercuerint, audient, Deo propitio, vobiscum 
responsionem meam, non litem meam. Non enim homines nominaturus 
sum et dicturus, Ille hoc dixit, iste sic detraxit; cum fortasse etiam 
ad me falsa, quia et hoc potest fieri, perferantur. Verumtamen quae- 
cumque perlata fuerint, si oportere videbitur, loquar inde Charitati 
veatrae.” 


Very frequently Augustine refers to the time which he has 
devoted to his discourse. “ We have explained our subject in 
too short a time, but accept it as it is, or hold us responsible 
for another explanation later.” 

Jam nune quia ut potuimus, quaestionem profundam in tantilla tem- 
poris brevitate solvimus; aut si nondum solvimus, debitores, ut dixi, 
teneamur: illud potius breviter videamus de remissione peccatorum.” 

Non est nune tempus hortari voe, ut potius aurum, argentum, lapides 
pretiosos aedificetis, quam lignum, fenum, stipulam, super tam magnum 
et validum fundamentum: sed tamen breviter dictum sic accipite, quasi 
diu et multis verbis dictum.” 


At this time congregations usually sat during the service 
except for the Gospel, when they rose and remained standing 
during the sermon. In Italy only did they become seated at the 
end of the reading of the Gospel."* As a preacher Augustine 
usually remained seated while speaking, although sometimes he 
states expressly that he is standing. In several sermons Augus- 
tine takes occasion to refer to the position of the congregation 
and of the preacher, usually as a sort of appeal or exhortation 
for greater patience, yet always clearly on the spur of the 
moment. 


Nostis, fratres, quia ad panem ventris cum Jabore pervenitur, quanto 
* 356, 12. 3.09, 7. 


* 362, 9. Cf. also 51, 17. 
* Cf. Ferrarius, op. cit., 265. 
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magis ad panem mentis? Cum labore statis et auditis, sed nos cum 
maiore stamus et loquimur.“ 

Quomodo autem inter se omnes conveniant, nec veritati, quae per 
alium promitur, ab alio repugnetur, quisquis nosse desiderat, non in 
his sermonibus, sed in aliis laboriosis litteris quaerat; nec stando, aut 
audiendo, sed potius sedendo et legendo, vel legenti aurem mentemque 
intentissimam praebendo, ille condiscat.” 


The beginnings and ends of sermons most often contain state- 
ments which clearly show spontaneity and indicate that Augus- 
tine spoke without any sort of written guidance. 

It seems to have been the regular custom for a preacher to 
demand silence and attention of his congregation before begin- 
ning his sermon, just as the pagan orators did of their hearers 
before beginning their orations.** While all of Augustine’s 
sermons do not contain this exhortation at the beginning, many 
of them do, and all such instances appear very colloquial and 
familiar, and not at all formal or stereotyped. 


Hesternae lectionis debitores nos esse meminimus: sed sicut nos 
debemus sermonem, ita et vos debetis audientiam.” 

Audivimus, concorditerque respondimus, et Deo nostro consona voce 
cantavimus: Beatus vir quem tu erudieris, Domine, et ex lege tua 
docueris eum (Psal. 93, 12). Silentium si praebeatis, audietis.* 


Augustine did not always ask for attention in the opening 
sentence. Often when his subject was particularly important, 
he would first spend a minute or two in explanation, and then 
with all the more reason demand attention. 


Diei hodiernae festivitas unniversario reditu memoriam renovat, 
natum esse Domini praecursorem ante mirabilem mirabiliter; cuius 
nativitatem considerare nos et laudare maxime hodie convenit. Ad hoc 
enim et dies anniversarius huic miraculo dedicatus est, ut beneficia Dei 
et excelsi magnalia non deleat oblivio de cordibus nostris. Joannes 
ergo praeco Domini missus ante illum, sed factus per illum. Omnia 
enim per ipsum facta sunt, et sine ipso factum est nihil. Missus homo 


“Tractate 19 on Gospel of John, 17. 

5 Tractate 112 (81) on Gospel of John. Cf. also Concio ad Psalmum 
32; Expositio Psalmi 147; 17, 2; 23, 1; 23, 2; 43, 7; 96, 2; 274, 1; 
355, 2; App. 75 (rejected as not genuine). It has been thought advisa- 
ble to quote all instances here because of the interest of the general 
subject-matter. 

16 Cf. Ferrarius, op. cit., 281. 

74,7. 2153, 1. 
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ante hominem Deum, agnoscens Dominum suum, annuntians Creatorem 
suum; iam in terra praesentem mente discernens, digito ostendens. 
Ipsius enim verba sunt ostendentis Dominum et testimonium perhi- 
bentis, Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccatum mundi (Ioan. 1, 3, 29). 
Merito ergo sterilis peperit praeconem, virgo iudicem. In matre Ioannis 
sterilitas accepit fecunditatem: in matre Christi fecunditas non corrupit 
integritatem. Si vestra patientia et quietum studium, et attentum 
silentium praebeat mihi copiam, adiuvante Domino, dicere quod donat 
ut dicam; erit procul dubio fructus attentionis vestrae, et operae pre- 
tium studii nostri, ut aliquid quod ad magnum sacramentum pertineat, 
insinuem auribus et cordibus vestris.” 


On one occasion, while asking for attention in the regular 
way, Augustine notices that his audience is larger and more 
alert than usual, and surmises the reason. “I interested you,” 
he says, “in the last sermon, so you are very anxious to hear 
me go on. Well, pay very good attention, for I will first give 
the sermon which is regularly due, and then I will proceed to 
talk on the Church.” 


Ex eo quod heaterno die intentam fecimus Charitatem vestram, in- 
telligimus vos alacrius et numerosius convenisse: sed interim lectioni 
evangelicae ex ordine sermonem debitum reddamus, si placet; deinde 
audiet Charitas vestra de pace Ecclesiae vel quid egerimus, vel quid 
adhuc agendum speremus. Nunc ergo tota intentio cordis ad Evange- 
lium feratur, nemo aliunde cogitet. Si enim qui totus adest, vix capit; 
qui se per cogitationes diversas dividit, nonne et quod ceperat fundit? 
Meminit autem Charitas vestra Dominico praeterito, quantum Dominus 
adiuvare dignatus est, disseruisse nos de spirituali regeneratione (in 
the previous tractate): quam lectionem vobis iterum legi fecimus, ut 
quae tunc non dicta sunt, in Christi nomine adiuvantibus orationibus 
vestris impleamus.” 


Again, Augustine recognizes at once when his audience is 
well disposed to pay attention. “I am sure,” he says, “ that 
you all have tried your utmost to understand the Gospel as it 
was being read, and I feel certain that you all have understood 
it at least in part. Yet few, perhaps, have understood it en- 
tirely, and with God’s help I will try to make it entirely clear 
to all.” | 

Quod modo audivimus et intenti accepimus, cum sanctum Evangelium 
legeretur, non dubito quod omnes etiam intelligere conati sumus: et 


* 288, 1. Cf. also Enarrat. 3 in Ps. 36, 1; 42, 1; 46, 1; 145, 2; 152, 1; 
153, 1; 177, 1; 180, 1; 356, 1. 
» Tractate 12 on Gospel of John. 
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quisque nostrum de re tam magna quae lecta eat, pro suo modulo cepit 
quod potuit et posito pane verbi, nemo est qui se queratur nihil gustasse. 
Sed iterum non dubito, quia difficile quisquam est qui totam intel- 
lexerit. Tamen etiamai est qui omnia verba Domini nostri Iesu Christi 
modo ex Evangelio recitata satis intelligat; toleret ministerium 
noetrum, quousque, si possimus, illo adiuvante tractando faciamus ut 
vel omnes vel multi intelligant, quod se pauci intellexisse laetantur.™ 


At times several things casually occur to Augustine which he 
mentions before he begins the sermon proper. Thus on one 
occasion he reminds his listeners that he is going to take up 
the subject which he was to have discussed on Christmas day, 
but had postponed because so many people were present who had 
come merely to witness the celebration of the feast and not to 
hear a sermon. Today he feels sure that the people have come 
to listen. Furthermore a pagan festival is being celebrated on 
that day and many Christians have stayed away from the service 
to join this celebration. Accordingly Augustine is moved in a 
twofold manner: with sadness that some of his people have 
been enticed away to take part in pagan rites, with joy that the 
others in spite of all have come to hear the word of God. 


Exspectationem Charitatis vestrae ille impleat, qui excitavit. Etsi 
enim quae dicenda sunt vobis, non nostra, sed Dei esse praesumimus; 
tamen multo magis nos dicimus, quod humiliter dicit Apostolus: 
Habemus thesaurum istum in vasis fictilibus, ut eminentia virtutis 
Dei sit, et non ex nobis (11 Cor. 4, 7). Non dubitamus itaque memi- 
nisse vos pollicitationis nostrae. In ipso promisimus, per quem nunc 
reddimus. Nam et cum promitteremus, ab ipso petebamus: et cum 
reddimus, ab ipso accipimus. Meminit autem Charitas vestra nos 
matutina Natalis Domini distulisse quam solvendam proposuimus quaes- 
tionem; quia multi nobiscum, etiam quibus solet esse onerosus sermo 
Dei, solemnitatem illam diei debitam celebrabant. Nunc vero puto 
neminem convenisse, nisi qui audire desiderat. Non itaque loquimur 
cordibus surdis, non fastidientibus animis. Haec autem vestra ex- 
spectatio, pro me oratio est. Accessit aliquid; quia et dies Muneris 
multos hinc ventilavit, pro quorum quidem salute quantum satagimus, 
tantum fratres ut satagatis hortamur; et pro his qui nondum intenti 
sunt spectaculis veritatis, sed dediti sunt spectaculis carnis, intenta 
mente deprecemini Deum. Novi enim, et certe scio esse modo in 
numero vestro eos qui hodie contempeerunt: sed rumpunt ea quae 
consuerunt. Mutantur enim homines, et in melius et in deterius. 
Quotidianis huiuscemodi experimentis vicissim et laetamur et contris- 
tamur; laetamur correctis, contristamur depravatis. Ideoque Dominus 
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non ait salvum futurum esse qui coeperit; sed, Qui perseveraverit, 
inquit, usque in finem, hic salvus erit (Matt. 10, 22) 3 


At the beginning of his sermons too the size of his congre- 
gation calls forth his praise or his censure as the case may be. 
He is very much pleased on one occasion when his congregation 
in spite of the inclemency of the weather is present in large 
numbers. 


Fateor Sanctitati vestrae, timueram ne frigus hoc frigidos vos ad 
conveniendum faceret: sed quia ista celebritate et frequentia vestra, 
spiritu vos fervere demonstratis, non dubito quia etiam orastis pro me, 
ut debitum vobis exsolvam.” 


Then again Augustine is grieved when on the feast of the 
martyrdom of Peter and Paul, he finds an audience before him 
which does not do proper honor to the greatness of the occasion. 


Debuimus quidem tantorum martyrum diem, hoc est, sanctorum 
apostolorum Petri et Pauli, maiore frequentia celebrare. Si enim cele- 
bramus frequentissime natalitia agnorum, quanto magis debemus 
arietum? ...(Haec loquor, charissimi, laetus quidem hodierno die 
propter tantam festivitatem, sed aliquantulum tristis, quia non video 
tantum populum congregatum, quantus congregari debuit in Natali 
passionis Apostolorum. Si lateret nos non nobis imputaretur: si autem 
neminem latet, quae est ista tanta pigritia? Non amatis Petrum et 
Paulum? Ego in vobis illis loquor qui hic non sunt. Nam vobis ago 
gratias quia vel vos venistis. Et potest animus cuiusque christiani 
non amare Petrum et Paulum? Si adhuc frigidus eat, legat et amet: 
si adhuc non amat, sagittam verbi in cor accipiat.™ 


In closing his sermons Augustine shows again and again that 
he is speaking under the impulse of the moment. He frequently 
says that he has much more to discuss, but will not speak longer 
because he is unwilling to burden his hearers. Much of this 
may indeed be pure rhetoric, but it all bears the appearance of 
spontaneity. Thus in his sermon on John 1. 33 (And I knew 
him not; but he who sent me to baptize with water, said to me: 
He upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and re- 
maining upon hin, he it is that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost), 
he concludes, 


* 61, 1. 

™Tractate 6 on Gospel of John. Cf. also Tractate 7 on Gospel of 
John; 198. 
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Non respuo Ioannem, sed potius credo Ioanni. Quid credo Joanni? 
Quod didicit per columbam. Quid didicit per columbam? Hic est qui 
baptizat in Spiritu sancto. Iam ergo, fratres, tenete hoc, et cordibus 
vestris infigite. Si enim hodie voluero plenius dicere quare per colum- 
bam, tempus non sufficit. Quia enim res discenda insinuata est Ioanni 
per columbam, quam non noverat in Christo Ioannes, quamvis iam 
nosset Christum, exposui quantum arbitror Sanctitati vestrae: sed 
quare hanc ipsam rem per columbam oportuit demonstrari, si breviter 
dici posset, dicerem: sed quia diu dicendum est, et onerare vos nolo, 
quomodo adiutus sum orationibus vestris, ut illud quod promisi, 
implerem; adiuvante etiam atque etiam pia intentione et votis bonis, 
et illud apparebit vobis, quare Ioannes quod didicit in Domino, quia ipse 
est qui baptizat in Spiritu sancto, et nulli servo suo translegavit potes- 
tatem baptizandi, non debuit discere nisi per columbam.” 


Augustine ends his sermons sometimes because, as he says, he 
must consider the powers of his listeners and not overtax them. 
Or he must even take cognizance of his own strength and not 
drag the sermon out too long. These remarks admittedly savour 
of rhetoric, but they seem clearly to have been made on the spur 
of the moment. 


Quamvis ergo, fratres, Psalmi plura restent consulendum est tamen 
viribus et animae et corporis propter varietatem audientium: quia ct 
cum reficimur ex eodem tritico velut multi sapores nobis fiunt, ad 
detergenda fastidia: haec vobis sufficiant.* 

De quo latius dicerem, nisi sermo iam longior et meis senilibus 
viribus, et vestrae fortasse satietati parcere cogeret.” 


On the other hand Augustine sees fit at times to apologize for 
a short sermon. On one occasion he speaks scarcely more than 
three hundred words, and says “ Let these few words suffice, as 
today I must speak to the children on the Sacraments of the 
altar.” 


Satis sint vobis pauca ista, quoniam et post laboraturi sumus, et de 
Sacramentis altaris hodie Infantibus disputandum est.” 


It wae the custom on the feast day of a martyr to read the 
acts of that martyr before giving the sermon.”* Accordingly on 


“Tractate 5, on Gospel of John. Cf. also Tractate 8 on Gospel of 
John; Enarrat. 1 in Ps. 32, 12; Enarrat. 1, in Ps. 33, 11; 1, δ: 140, 6; 
274, 1; 348, 4; 356, 7. 

* Enarrat. 1 in Ps. 32. ™ 226, 1. Cf. also 212, 2. 325, 2. 
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the feast of Saint Vincent, Augustine delivers a very short ser- 
mon, explaining that they have been very patient listening to 
the deeds of the Saint and s0 should not be overburdened with 
a long discourse. 

Longam lectionem audivimus, brevis est dies: longo sermone etiam 
nos tenere vestram patientiam non debemus. Novimus quia patienter 
audistis, et diu stando et audiendo tanquam martyri compassi estis. 
Qui audit vos, amet vos, et coronet vos.” 


On one occasion the character of the congregation causes 
Augustine to end his sermon betimes. He should consider many 
other matters, which have already been postponed, but he will 
put them off again and not burden his hearers or himeelf. 
“ Furthermore,” he says, “many perhaps have come here today 
to witness the ceremony and not to hear the homily. Tomorrow 
let only those come who wish to listen so that we may neither 
deprive the eager nor burden the disdainful.” 


Quid ergo, fratres, quia illis et illis respondimus, nihil dicemus quid 
sibi velint hydriae, quid aqua in vinum conversa, quid architriclinus, 
quid sponsus, quid mater Jesu in mysterio, quid ipsae nuptiae? Dicenda 
sunt omnia, sed onerandi non estis. Volui quidem in nomine Christi 
et hesterno die, quo solet sermo deberi Charitati vestrae, id agere 
vobiscum, sed non sum permissus necessitatibus quibusdam impedien- 
tibus. Si ergo placet Sanctitati vestrae, hoc quod ad mysterium per- 
tinet huius facti, in crastinum differamus, et non oneremus et vestram 
et nostram infirmitatem. Sunt forte hodie multi qui propter solemni- 
tatem diei, non propter audiendum sermonem convenerunt. Crastino 
qui venient, veniant audituri; ut nec fraudemus studiosos, nec grave- 
mus fastidiosos." 


Very frequently Augustine ends his sermon with some such 
sentiment as, “ Time will not permit us to continue further, 
but we shall have to make the most of what we have heard.” 


Ea quae sequuntur in Evangelio, non sunt temporis brevitate coarc- 
tanda. Et ideo sermo iste, charissimi, velut ovium sanctarum cibus, si 
sufficit, salubriter capiatur; si exiguus est, desiderabiliter ruminetur.™ 


Also in closing a sermon, Augustine may refer to the size or 


* 274. 

™Tractate 8 on Gospel of Jobn. Cf. also Tractate 5 on Epistle of 
Jobn. 
™Tractate 59 on Gospel of John. Cf. also 4, 33; 51, 35; 259, 6; 
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character of his congregation and even request that they be 
present in greater numbers next time. 

Aliquid enim pro salute ipsorum egimus in concilio, quod explicari 
vobis hodie iam tempus non sufficit. Unde exhortamur vos ut alacriores 


et numerosiores, (audient enim a vobis fratres nostri qui nunc non 
adsunt), conveniatis crastino die ad basilicam Tricliarum.* 

The frequent digressions in Augustine’s sermons are a special 
mark of their informality and spontaneity. In one sermon he 
is particularly bothered by the thought of the number of 
Christians who are absent attending the pagan festival of that 
day. He mentions them continually, even at the very end of 
his discourse. 

Et si aliquanto vos diutius tenuimus, consilii fuit ut importunae 
horae transirent, arbitramur iam illos (the merry-makers) peregisse 
vanitatem suam. Nos autem, fratres, quando pasti sumus epulis 
salutaribus, quae restant agamus, ut diem dominicum solemniter im- 
pleamus in gaudiis spiritualibus, et comparemus gaudia veritatis cum 
gaudiis vanitatis: et si horremus, doleamus; si dolemus, oremus; si 
oramus, exaudiamur; si exaudimur, et illos lucramur.* 


Very frequently too the digressions are in the manner of 
short parenthetical explanations, after or within a from 
Scripture. 

Quam sententiam confirmat; non solum Episfola quae scribitur ad 
Hebraeos, ubi dicitur, Si enim qui per Angelos dictus est sermo, factus 
est firmus (Hebr. 2, 2): (Loquebatur enim de veteri Testamento, com- 
mendavit quod ibi Angeli loquebantur; sed Deus in Angelis suis hono- 
rabatur, et per Angelos interior habitator audiebatur); sed etiam in 
Actibus Apostolorum Stephanus dicit, etc.” 


Very indicative of the spontaneous character of these sermons 
is the manner in which Augustine repeatedly stops in the middle 
of a sentence to make an explanation or even to reprove his 
audience, and then returns to take up his unfinished sentence 
again. 

Sicut quando loquitur propheta (Christianis loquor, vel proficien- 
tibus in schola Dei; non sunt rudia nec nova quae dico, sed vestrae 


* Enarrat. 3 in Ps. 32, 20. Cf. also 19, 6. 
* Tractate 7 on Gospel of John, 24. 
“7,6. Cf. also 62, 17; 82, 13; 89, 5; 96, 2; 181, 6. 
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Sanctitati nobiscum usitatissima et manitestisetne) » quando propheta 
loquitur, quid dicimus? * 

Superius quando ait, Venit hora, et nunc est; obsecro, intendite. 
Noetis, fratres, quia ad panem ventris cum labore pervenitur; quanto 
magis ad panem mentis? Cum labore statis, et auditis; sed nos cum 
maiore stamus, et loquimur. Si laboramus propter vos. collaborare non 
debetis propter eosdem vos? Superius ergo cum diceret, Venit hora, 
et adderet, et nunc est, quid subiecit ? * 


Augustine sometimes repeats a statement entirely, in order 
to make it perfectly clear. Thus, 


In omnibus enim Christianis, fratres intendite, aut per malos nas- 


cuntur boni, aut per bonos nascuntur mali, aut per bonos boni, aut 
per malos mali: amplius istis quatuor generibus non potestis invenire. 
Quare iterum repetam, advertite, retinete; excutite corda vestra, nolite 
pigri esse: capite, ne capiamini, quomodo quatuor genera sunt omnium 
Christianorum. Aut per bonos nascuntur boni, aut per malos nas- 
cuntur mali, aut per bonos mali, aut per malos boni. Puto quia 
planum est.” 


The free and easy conduct of the congregations of this period 
is well known generally. The church besides being a place for 
common worship was also the regular place to visit and meet 
friends. Talking and laughing were indulged in freely, and 
conduct was in general unrestrained. Just before the reading 
of the gospel, it was the regular custom for the deacon to demand 
silence, and just before the giving of the sermon the preacher 
himself usually asked for quiet and strict attention.** During 
the sermon when ἃ preacher came to an important or abstruse 
point, he would regularly ask for special attention; but often 
whispering and talking would break out, especially when the 
sermon was extra long and dull, whereupon the preacher would 
be obliged to stop and demand silence in no uncertain tones. 
The ordinary method of requesting attention is by some horta- 
tory form of attendo, tntendo, video, or audw.® Very fre- 
quently, however, it requires more than a single word to bring 


*2,5. Cf. aleo 155, 14; 266, 7; 278, 8. 

* Tractate 19 on Gospel of John, 17. Cf. also 37, 7; 140, 6; 292, 6; 
Tractate 1 on Epistle of John, 13. 

*Tractate 11 on Gospel of John, 8 

* Cf. Ferrarius, op. cit., 49, 56, 56. 

Φ Passim. 
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his audience to a proper degree of attentiveness, and thus arise 
such spontaneous outbursts as: 


Videte, obsecro vos, et moveat vos, quomodo et nos, moveat, si fieri 
potest.* 

Quale illud corpus erat, quod Dominus per claustra traiecit? Inten- 
dite, obsecro, si possim adiuvante Domino qualibuscumque verbis 
exspectationi vestrae aut satisfacere, aut non multum deesse.® 

Quid est ergo, Visu vestro videbatis? Intendat Sanctitas vestra quod 
dico, intendat in orationem plus quam in me; ut intelligatis quod 
dicimus, ut et nos ita dicamus quemadmodum vos oportet audire et 
intelligere quod auditis.” 

Attende et quod sequitur: quaecumque enim facit Pater, eadem et 
Filius facit: non dixit, Talia. Paululum attendaf Charitas vestra, ne 
vobismetipsis strepitum faciatis. Tranquillo corde opus est, pia et 
devota fide, intentione religiosa: non in me vasculum, sed in illum 
attendite qui panem ponit in vasculo. Attendite ergo paululum.“ 


Very often Augustine feels obliged to recognize applause, and 
even to take cognizance of signs of disapproval, all of which 
must necessarily be of the moment. He usually recognizes 
applause in a very matter-of-fact way, as “ There, your applause 
assures me that my explanation is clear.” 


Fratres mei, unde clamatis, unde exsultatis, unde amatis, nisi, quia 
ibi est scintilla huius charitatis? Quid desideratis, rogo vos? Videri 
potest oculis? tangi potest? pulchritudo aliqua est quae oculoe 
delectat? “ 

Audi apostolum Paulum; nam ipsam exauditionem ad salutem oe- 
tendit illi Deus: Sufficit tibi, inquit, gratia mea; nam virtus in infirmi- 
tate perficitur. Rogasti, clamasti, ter clamasti: ipsum semel quod 
clamasti audivi, non averti aures meas a te; novi quid faciam: tu vis 
auferri medicamentum quo ureris; ego novi infirmitatem qua gravaris.“ 

Unde omnes acclamastis, nisi quia omnes agnovistis.“ 


There are many indications of the care with which Augustine 
watched the effect of his words upon the congregation. Now he 
sees that the audience has grasped his meaning, and he may 


965, 7. 

“277, 8. 

“362, 11. Cf. also 52, 8; 180, 7; 277, 8; 294, 19; Tractate 11] on 
Gospel of John, 8; Tractate 5 on Epistle of John, 13. 

“ 126, 8. 

“ Tractate 3 on Gospel of John, 21. 

“ Tractate 6 on Epistle of John, 7. 

“151, 8. Cf. also 21, 5; 96, 4; 121, 3; 131, 5; 290, 9; 302, 7. 
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either end his sermon or go on to the next point. Now he 
‘notices that many have not understood, and he must explain 


again. 


Nunc autem video vos et attentione audiendi, et celeritate intelli- 
gendi, non solum percepisse dictum, sed praevolasse dicturum: Gratias 
Domino.“ 

Video vos cito intellexisse, nec tamen debeo iam finire. Non enim 
omnes cito intellexistis. Vidi in voce intelligentes, plures video silentio 
requirentes.@ 

Paucos intellexisse video, plures non intellexisse, quos ego nequaquam 
tacendo fraudabo.” 


On one occasion Augustine notices talking among his con- 
gregation. He says, “I have no doubt but that many of you 
have understood, but I judge from the talking that those who 
have understood are trying to explain the matter to those who 
failed to grasp it. Accordingly I will speak more plainly that 
you all may understand.” 


Tam multos vestrum intellexisse non dubito. Non video, sed ex 
collocutione, quia loquimini ad alterutrum, eentio eos qui intellexerunt, 
velle exponere iis qui nondum intellexerunt. Ergo planius aliquanto 
dicam, ut ad omnes perveniat.2 


In several cases the sermons of Augustine are confessedly 
extempore in the strict sense of the word. Sometimes Augustine 
would be inspired with the subject of his sermon while the 
lector was reading the Scriptures. 


Vox poenitentis agnoscitur in verbis quibus psallenti respondimus: 
Averte faciem tuam a peccatis meis, et omnes iniquitates meas dele 
(Psal. 50, 11). Unde cum sermonem ad vestram Charitatem non 
praepararemus, hinc nobis esse tractanduni Domino imperante cogno- 
vimus. Volebamus enim hodierna die vos in ruminatione permittere, 
scientes quam abundantes epulas ceperitis. Sed quia salubriter quod 
apponitur accipitis, quotidie multum esuritis. Praestet ergo Dominus 
ipse Deus noster, et nobis virium sufficientiam, et vobis utilem audien- 
tiam. Neque enim ignoramus, esse serviendum bonae vestrae et utili 
voluntati. Adiuvemur ergo a vobis et voto et studio; voto ad Deum, 
studio ad verbum; ut ea dicamus quae vobis esse utilia ipee iudicat, 
qui vos pascit per nos. Vox igitur in his verbis poenitentia agnoscitur :. 


52, 20. “101, 9. 
131, 9. Cf. also 57, 11; 164, 2; 315, 10; 362, 20. 
"93,8. Cf. also 24, 5. 
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Averte faciem tuam a peccatis meis, et omnia facinora mea dele. 
Proinde aliquid de poenitentia dicere divinitus iubemur. Neque enim 
nos istum psalmum cantandum lectori imperavimus: sed quod ille 
censuit vobis esse utile ad audiendum, hoc cordi etiam puerili imperavit. 
Dicamus aliquid de utilitate poenitentiae: praesertim, quia et dies iam 
sanctus anniversarius imminet, quo propinquante humilari animas et 
domari corpora studiosius decet." 


Similarly on another occasion when Augustine is preaching on 
John 7%, 2-12, according to which, Jesus, after bidding His 
brethren go up to the festival day, says that He Himself will 
not go up, because His time is not yet accomplished, and yet 
afterwards does go up, not openly but in secret. Several ques- 
tions, Augustine says, arise from this text; among others, Is 
there any difference between deceiving and lying? Is it right 
to deceive sometimes? etc. All of these, however, he will put 
off to discuss the question which came to him as the Gospel 
was being read, Could Christ lie? or Could Truth say anything 
false? 


Sed ait qui me audit: Numquid hoc potes de Christo dicere, quia vel 
non potuit implere quae volebat, vel futura nesciebat? Bene agis, bene 
suggeris, recte commones: sed, o homo, partire mecum sollicitudinem. 
Quem non audemus dicere minus valentem, audemus dicere mentientem ? 
Ego quidem, quantum existimo, quantum pro mea infirmitate iudicare 
possum, eligo ut homo in aliquo fallatur, quam ut in aliquo mentiatur. 
Falli enim pertinet ad infirmitatem, mentiri ad iniquitatem. Odisti, 
inquit, Domine, omnes qui operantur iniquitatem. Et continuo: 
Perdes omnes qui loquuntur mendacium (Ps. 5, 7). Aut tantumdem 
valet iniquitas et mendacium; aut plus est Perdes, quam Odisti. Neque 
enim qui odio habetur, continuo perditione punitur. Verum sit illa 
quaestio, utrum aliquando mentiri necesse sit: non enim modo discutio: 
latebrosa est, multos sinus habet; non vacat omnes secare, et ad vivum 
pervenire. Ergo eius curatio in tempus aliud differatur: fortassis enim 
sine sermone nostro divina opitulatione sanabitur. Sed quid distuli, 
quid volo hodie tractare, intendite et distinguite. An aliquando men- 
tiendum sit, hanc dixi difficilem et latebrosissimam quaestionem, hanc 
differo. Utrum autem Christus mentitus sit, utrum Veritas aliquid 
falsum dixerit, hoc hodie suscepimus admoniti ex evangelica lectione.® 


Possidius tells us of another occasion when Augustine con- 
fessed that he had lost the thread of his proposed discourse, and 
had proceeded with another subject to the end. He says, “I 


"9352, 1. Cf. also 9, 7; 52,1; 71, 8; 180, 4. 
Ὁ 133, 3. 
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know also, and not I only but also my other brethren and fellow 
servants who were at that time living together with the holy 
man in the church at Hippo, that when we were seated at the 
table he (Augustine) said, ‘ Did you take notice of my sermon 
in the church today, that both the beginning and end worked 
out contrary to my usual custom? For I did not explain to its 
conclusion the subject which I had proposed but left it in sus- 
pense.’ ΤῸ which we replied, ‘ Yes, we know it and remember 
that we wondered at it at the time.’ Then he said, ‘I suppose 
that perhaps the Lord wished some wanderer among the people 
to be taught and healed by our forgetfulness and error, for in 
His hands are we and all our utterances. For while I was 
investigating the margins of the question proposed, by a digres- 
sion of speech I passed over to something else and so, without 
finishing or explaining the question, I ended my discourse by 
attacking the error of the Manichaeans, about which I had 
intended to say nothing in my discussion, rather than by speaking 
about those things which I had intended to explain.’ ” ** 

In his own works Augustine relates two very striking instances 
of the spirit in which he labored to produce a certain deep effect 
in his hearers, and how on achieving his purpose he ceased 
speaking at once. In the De Doctrina Christiana, Augustine 
in talking of the majestic style says, “The majestic style, on 
the other hand, frequently silences the audience by its impres- 
siveness, but calls forth their tears. For example, when at 
Caesaria in Mauritanie, I was dissuading the people from that 
civil, or worse than civil, war which they called Caterva (for 
it was not fellow-citizens merely, but neighbors, brothers, fathers, 
and sons even, who, divided into two factions and armed with 
stones, fought annually at a certain season of the year for several 
days continually, everyone killing whomsoever he could), I 
strove with all the vehemence of speech that I could command 
to root out and drive from their hearts and lives an evil so cruel 
and inveterate ; it was not however when I heard their applause, 
but when I saw their tears, that I thought I had produced an 
effect. For the applause showed that they were subdued. And 
when I saw their tears I was confident, even before the event 
proved it, that this horrible and barbarous custom (which had 


“Vita, 15. 4, 24, 
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been handed down to them from their fathers and their ancestors 
of generations long gone by and which like an enemy was 
besieging their hearts, or rather had complete possession of 
them) was overthrown, and immediately that my sermon was 
finished I called upon them with heart and voice to give praise 
and thanks to God.” | 

In a letter to Olympius, Bishop of Tagaste,°° Augustine 
speaks of a similar incident. ‘“ While I addressed them and 
made my complaints, God, our Defender and Guide, seemed to 
impart to me courage and strength, according to the magnitude 
of the danger and enterprise. I did not move their tears by 
mine; but when I had ended speaking, I confess, that, antici- 
pated by their weeping, I was unable to abstain. Having then 
wept together for a while, with strong expectations of their 
amendment, I brought my address to a close.” 

Thus then as we read over Augustine’s sermons and find such 
liveliness, much spontaneity, and so many passages which could 
only have been delivered under the impulse of the moment, we 
are necessarily led to believe that his sermons were delivered 
extempore for the most part, or at least after a certain amount 
of forethought but never with any written assistance. And 
furthermore we find Augustine himself giving us two striking 
examples of his manner of preaching, which entirely confirm 
the belief. That Augustine made a very extensive use of notarit 
within the church and in the privacy of his own study has 
already been set forth, and this entirely harmonizes with the 
characteristics of the sermons as we see them today. 

The sermons were delivered without written assistance, en- 
tirely extempore or largely so. Notaris in the church took them 
down in shorthand as they were being delivered. The sermons — 
as we have them today are copies of the longhand transcripts 
of the notes of the notartt. This explains the vigor, the con- 
versational tone, and the many irregularities which are to be 
found in Augustine’s discourses. 


“Vol. 2, 37 ff. 
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VIII. OTaHer CHARACTERISTICS OF AUGUSTINES SERMONS 
WHICH SHOW THEM TO BE NOT ONLY EXTEMPORE, BUT 
TO HAVE BEEN LEFT UNREVISED. 


Many of the passages already alluded to in the previous 
chapter as proofs of extemporization indicate likewise that 
Augustine’s sermons received little or no revision; for there are 
irregularities in them which would naturally have been smoothed 
out or omitted under revision. Thus we should have expected 
such passages to be emended as those in which Augustine gropes 
around for the exact words to fit his thoughts; or those which 
display irritability when he declaims against his critics or chides 
his congregation; or those which contain long digressions, or 
sentences interrupted for a momentary cause and then taken up 
anew from the very beginning, etc. 

Yet there are still other indications of the unfinished state of 
Augustine’s sermons. Augustine is continually referring to the 
time. Hither he has a great deal to say, and warns his con- 
gregation that he must have undivided attention from the start, 
or nearing the end, he finds that he has still much to say but 
lacks the time within which to say it... The natural inference 
is that the sermon had a definite period allotted to it, tradi- 
tionally or otherwise, which was not to be exceeded. This seems 
especially true since we find the same compleint among many 
other preachers of this same general period ; 6. g. Origen, homily 
2 in Genesim, homily 21 in Numeros; Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catechesis 13; and Petrus Chrysologus, Catechesis 121.* 

The time usually allotted a sermon seems to have been an 
(Roman) hour, hora. Thus we read in Chrysologus: ὅ 


Date ergo veniam, fratres, si intra punctum temporis et horae unius - 
vix momentum obscura lucidare, clausa reserare, firmare dubia, pro- 
funda contingere, tot saeculorum ineffabile sacramentum per omnem 
modum aperire non possum, et eloqui, si vel caute aemulis, secure filiis, 
credentibus confidenter, constanter incredulis non valemus. 


3 See previous chapter. 

*Cf, Ferrarius, op. cit. 156; Migne P. L. 52, 508, note d. 

*Sermo 112. In this passage, it is manifestly impossible to take 
horae as an indefinite period of time, because it is made definite by the 
wnius, and the indefinite idea has already been expressed in the previous 
punctum temporis. Cf. also Cyril Cat. 13, 37; Cat. 13, 13; Cat. 14, 27. 
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Similarly in Augustine we find: 

Semper in sermonibus, quos ad populos habui, huius quaestionis 
difficultatem, molestiamque vitavi; non quia nihil haberem, quod inde 
utcumque cogitarem; neque enim in re tanta quaerere, petere, pulsare 
negligerem, sed quia ipsi intelligentiae, quae mihi aliquantum aperie- 
batur, verbis ad horam occurrentibus me posse sufficere non putarem.‘ 

Hodierno die iam ecce tertio audivimus ex Evangelio Domini nostri 
resurrectionem. Quantum existimo, responsum est illis, sicut intelligere 
potestis: sicut et nos loqui possumus, quantum hora sermonis permittit.‘ 


As we all know, the Roman day was divided into twelve hours 
(horae), each being one-twelfth of the time between sunrise 
and sunset and varying therefore according to the season of the 
year ; varying in our own time from 44 minutes and 30 seconds 
to 1 hour 10 minutes and 50 seconds. Few of Augustine’s 
discourses, however, as we have them today would take even the 
shortest Roman hour for delivery. Augustine, as we have seen, 
laid down the principle that a speaker should watch his audience, 
and, once it is evident that he has made his point clear, should 
pass on to the next step, or end his sermon as the case may be. 
We have also seen Augustine ending his sermon for various 
other reasons, personal fatigue, pressure of other duties, the 
continued inattention of his congregation, etc. Yet all these 
facts will not account for the brevity of the majority of the 
sermons. The discrepancy between the length of time allowed 
for the delivery and the brevity of most of Augustine’s dis- 
courses must be accounted for in other ways. 

The general irregular character of Augustine’s sermons is well 
known and indeed has called forth such bitter criticisms as the 
following: “Few religious discourses are to be found which 
contain so many imperfections. There is no want in them 
indeed of subtleties and playful wit. Extremely deficient, how- 
ever, are they in respect to thoroughness of investigation, appro- 
priateness of illustration, a useful treatment of subjects, a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Holy Scripture, and an easy and agree- 
able style and manner of address.”°® Most of these supposed 
-deficiencies may be explained easily from a knowledge of the 


“Sermo 1] de verbis Domini in Evangelium Matthaei. 
*Sermo 143 de Tempore. 
*Schmid (see Am. Bibl. Rep. 7, 375). 
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circumstances under which the discourses were given. They 
were delivered in most cases to the common people by a preacher 
who spoke with a varying degree of preparation, often strictly 
extempore and never with any help from writing. The preacher 
also spoke with eye fixed steadfastly on his listeners, directing 
the procedure of his discourse according to the effect of his 
words as he perceived it. Notartt in the church followed the 
speaker taking down his words, and in all probability failed to 
record much of importance, as they endeavored to keep pace 
with the eloquent and rapid preacher.’ To this may be due not 
only the faults just mentioned, but also the brevity of most 
of the sermons as noted above. 

In several sermons we seem to have actual insertions made by 
the notartus himself. It seems to have been the custom at this 
time to bring certain objects into the church and exhibit them 
to the people at the proper moment during the sermon in order 
to rouse and even to stir the audience to tears.* Such a practice 
was followed by the pagan orators, and seems to have been 
taken over by the early Christian Fathers. Augustine on one 
occasion exhibited a young man miraculously cured by Saint 
Stephen ;?° and at still another time presented witnesses of the 
miracle about which he was then discoursing.*: Occasionally, 
too, Augustine recited—but not always to the best advantage— 
accounts of miracles, which he memorized from the official 
records.*? . 

Thus in one sermon given in honor of St. Stephen,'® Augus- 
tine starts to tell of a miracle performed by the Saint at Uzalis, 
saying— 

Apud Uzalim ubi est episcopus frater meus Evodius, quanta miracula 
ibi fiant quaerite, et invenietis. Praetermissis autem aliis, indico vobis 
unum quod ibi factum est, ut videatis quanta sit ibi praesentia maies- 
tatis. Mulier quaedam subito aegrotum filium, cui succurrere festinando 


ΤΟΙ, Pease, Notes on St. Jerome’s Tractates On the Psalms, Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 116-131; 26, 1907. 

*Cf. Ferrarius, op. cit. 146. 

°Cf. Quintilian 6, 1. 

39 320, 1. 

14922, 1. Cf. Nourry, Le Miracle d’aprés St. Aug., Annales de la 
philosophie chrét. 1903, 375-386. 

12 266, 7. 48 323, 3. 
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non potuit, in gremio suo catechumenum amisit: quae clamans, Mortuus 
est, inquit, filius meus catechumenus. 


Then we read the following, the first part of which was 
obviously not written by Augustine: 


Bit cum haec diceret Augustinus, populus de memoria sancti Stephans 
clamare coepit, Deo gratias! Christo laudes! In quo continuo clamore, 
puella quae curata est ad absidam perducta est. Qua visa populus cum 
gaudio et fletu, nullis interpositis sermonibus, sed solo strepitu inter- 
posito, aliquandiu clamorem protragit: et silentio facto, Augustinus 
episcopus diavit, Scriptum est in Psalmo, Dixi, Proloquar adversum me 
delictum meum Domino Deo meo, et tu dimisisti impietatem cordis mei. 
Dixi, Proloquar: nondum prolocutus sum: Dixi, Proloquar, et tu 
dimisisti. Commendavi istam miseram, imo ex misera, commendavi 
eam vestris orationibus. Disposuimus orare, et exauditi sumus. Sit 
gaudium nostrum actio gratiarum. Citius exaudita est mater Ecclesia, 
quam in perniciem maledicta mater illa. 


Thus is the discourse ended. The beginning of the last sec- 
tion is clearly an integral part of the sermon as transmitted to 
us, but it is evidently not Augustine’s own remark but that of 
the notarius. Apparently Augustine was forced to stop his 
discourse on account of the cries of joy, and when silence 
returned he saw fit merely to finish his account of the miracle 
and to omit the sermon proper. In fact he himself tells us in 
the beginning of the next sermon, that he will take up on this 
day the homily that was interrupted and ended so suddenly 
on the day before by the exclamations of joy at the recounting 
of a miracle. 


Debet a nobis hesternus sermo compleri, qui maiori interruptus est 
gaudio. Statueram enim et coeperam loqui Charitati vestrae, quare 
mihi videntur isti fratres divina auctoritate ad hanc civitatem esse 
directi, ut hic in eis diu optata et exspectata sanitas impleretur. Et 
hoc volens dicere, prius commendare coeperam Charitati vestrae loca 
sancta, in quibus non sunt sanati, et ad nos inde sunt directi. Et dixi 
de Ancona civitate Italiae: coeperam de Uzali civitate dicere, quae est 
in Africa (episcopum habet fratrem meum, nostis, Evodium); quia 
et ad illam civitatem eos venire, fama eiusdem martyris et operum eius 
compulisset. Non eet illic datum quod dari potuit, ut hic daretur ubi 
dari debuit. Cum autem opera divina per sanctum Martyrem com- 
memorare breviter vellem, omissis caeteris, unum institueram dicere: 
quod cum dico, restituta illi puellae sanitate, subito laetitiae tumultus 
exortus est, et nos aliter compulit finire sermonem.™ 


#4324, 31. Cf. also Enarrat. 2 in Ps. 36, 19 and 20. 
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It was the custom among the early Fathers of the Church to 
begin and end their sermons with a short prayer..* Compara- 
tively few of Augustine’s sermons have a prayer at the beginning 
and this in spite of the fact that Augustine himself says in 
speaking of the Christian orator, “ And when the hour is come 
that he must speak, he ought, before he opens his mouth, to 
lift up his thirsty soul to God to drink in what he is about to 
pour forth, and to be himself filled with what he is about to 
distribute.” *° 

At the end of a discourse, when the prayer is quoted in full, 
we usually find— 

Conversi ad Dominum Deum Patrem omnipotentem, puro corde ei, 
quantum potest parvitas nostra, maximas atque uberes gratias agamus; 
precantes toto animo singularem mansuetudinem eius, ut preces nostras 
in beneplacito suo exaudire dignetur, inimicum a nostris actibus et 
 cogitationibus sua virtute expellat, nobis multiplicet fidem, gubernet 
mentem, spirituales cogitationes concedat, et ad beatitudinem suam 
perducat, per Jesum Christum Filium eius. Amen.” 


Usually, however, only the brief exhortation leading to the 
concluding prayer is given, such as Conversi ad Dommum, etc.,** 
and often we find nothing at all. 

All of these irregularities may be due to the notarius, who did 
not see fit, in every case, to take down the usual opening and 
Josing prayer, since, after all, these prayers did not form an 
integral part of the discourses. Often, too, merely an indication 
of the prayer, such as quoting the first few words, was con- 
sidered sufficient. Any one familiar with Augustine’s discourses 
could easily supply the rest. Furthermore, all inconsistencies 
of reporting, hitherto mentioned, are such as would probably 
have been corrected, if the sermons had received any serious 
attention after they had been transcribed from the shorthand 
reports. That Augustine did not revise his sermons, he himself, 
as well as his pupil Possidius, tells us. 

Possidius remarks 15 that Augustine set out to revise all his 
works shortly before his death and that he embodied his re- 


16 Cf. Ferrarius, op. cit., 38 and 154. 

* De Doctrina Christiana, 4, 32. Cf. also the beginning of the follow- 
ing sermons: 71, 124, 133, 154, 164, 242. 

67, end. Cf. also end of following sermons: 34, 100, 141, 183. 

18 40, 63, 69, 76, 87, 153, 166, 182, ete. 

19 Vita, 28. 
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vision in two books, known as the Retractations, and then he 
adds— 
Praereptos etiam sibi quosdam libros ante diligentiorem emendationem 


@ nonnullis fratribus conquerebatur. Imperfecta etiam quaedam suorum 
librorum praeventus morte dereliquit. 


Finally, Augustine himself makes a very conclusive statement 
in the very last sentence of his Retractations, a passage which 
we have discussed before, but which deserves a second notice 
here.”° 

Haec opera nonaginta tria in libris ducentis triginta duobus me 
dictasse recolui, quando haec retractavi, utrum adhuc essem aliquos 
dictaturus ignorans atque ipsam eorum retractationem in libris duobus 
edidi, urgentibus fratribus, antequam epistulas ac sermones ad popu- 
lum, alias dictatas, alios a me dictos retractare coepissem. 


IX. CoNcLUSION. 


The generally accepted view regarding the manner in which 
Augustine composed and delivered his sermons was, as we have 
seen, to the general effect that he wrote out most of his sermons 
before he delivered them, that he dictated many to be read to 
his congregation thereafter, and that he delivered comparatively 
few extempore. This view was based chiefly on the last sentence 
of the Retractations as given by the Benedictine editors and 
their immediate successors. The latest editor of the Retracta- 
tions (Knoll), however, gives a reading based on sound textual 
criticism, which entirely does away with any idea of Augustine’s 
having written his sermons before delivering them. The only 
other evidence in support of the old view was two statements, 
neither bearing directly on the point, but each by a forced 
interpretation rendering apparent corroborative testimony. No 
direct evidence whatsoever exists to show that Augustine ever 
preached with any written assistance. «Ἵ 

Taking up the entire subject anew, we undertook a hurried 
glance at the manner in which some of the contemporaneous and 
nearly contemporaneous preachers prepared and delivered ser- 
mons, and we found a varied practice among them. Some read 
the sermons prepared and written out by others; some wrote 
out their sermons beforehand and then read them; and others 


* Cf. Introduction. 
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preached without written preparation. The preachers of the 

highest reputation, however, such as Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, 

John Chrysostom, Pope Faustus, and Jerome, all spoke without 
\_written preparation of any kind. 

When these great speakers spoke in this manner, they regu- 
larly had shorthand experts present in the churches to take 
down their words. Afterwards the shorthand copies, if so de- 
sired, were transcribed, and were revised, usually by the preacher 
himself, and then sent out to the public. 

An abundance of evidence was at hand to show that Augus- 
tine, perhaps the greatest preacher of them all, also delivered 
his sermons without any written assistance. Augustine himself 
tells us that he usually thought over his subject beforehand, and 
then adapted his delivery of the sermon to the reaction pro- 

‘ duced on the congregation by his words. Yet many definite 
cases were also at hand where, for one reason or another, 
Augustine changed his subject and spoke extemporaneously in 

L the strictest sense of the word. | 

Augustine, too, had the assistance of shorthand writers in 
every phase of his literary activity, and, just as in the case of 
his eloquent contemporaries, these notarit were present in the 
church and took down Augustine’s words as he spoke. 

The fact that Augustine’s sermons are a disappointing field 
for the study of the lingua rustica cannot be used as an argu- 
ment against the delivery of the sermons as just mentioned, 
because the gap between the literary and the ordinary colloquial 
language at this time was not so great as is usually believed. 
It was unnecessary for Augustine to descend deeply into the 
sermo plebeius, which was still of too low repute to be admitted 
haphazardly in any work pretending to the slightest literary 
merit. 

On examining the sermons themeelves, evidence appeared on 
every side to substantiate the belief that they were delivered 
without written preparation, often extemporaneously. To re- 
view but a few of the more striking features, Augustine some- 
times was at a loss for the right words to express his thoughts, 
and we see him groping around in a vain effort to hit upon the 
proper expression. The time allotted for his sermons was a 
constant source of worry, and he again and again complains that 
he must hurry on in order to finish in due season. On finishing 
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a sermon, Augustine is frequently dissatisfied: the time was 
not sufficient to treat his subject properly; he has said a great 
deal and although he has much more to say, he will not over- 
burden their minds; his audience has been very restless, so that 
they had better go home and rest, and return next time with a — 
better disposition, etc. On a great many occasions incidents 
occurred during the sermon which caused Augustine to interrupt 
his discourse: the size of the audience in spite of the inclement 
weather pleases the preacher on one occasion; then again, the 
congregation is small, many having been enticed away by the 
pleasures of a pagan festival; the audience often does not 
grasp the point, and this causes Augustine to stop just after he 
has started on a new tack to go back and explain anew; Augus- 
tine often recognizes the applause of his hearers, and even 
rarely takes notice of their cries of disapproval; the stupidity 
of the audience frequently causes Augustine to stop his sermon 
suddenly, and rebuke them again and again with considerable 
persistency ; and finally, Augustine sometimes says that he has 
been inspired to change the subject which he had intended to 
speak about, and states that he is discoursing without preparation. 

Interspersed among several of the sermons we noticed certain 
remarks about the audience and the preacher which obviously 
were not from Augustine himself. The natural conclusion was 
that they were from the hand of the notarit. 

The irregular and unfinished character of the sermons in 
general led us to believe that, after they were transcribed into 
longhand, they were probably never revised by anyone, not to 
mention the author himself. Complete corroboration of this 
was found, not only in Possidius, but also in Augustine, who 
expressly states in the Retractations, that he has revised all his 
works except the letters and sermons, and we know that he died 
shortly after he made this statement. 

As was said before, it is futile to argue that the sermons may 
have been written by Augustine after he delivered them. lf 
this were the case, his discourses would vary slightly from ser- 
mons carefully prepared before delivery. They would lack all 
of the marks of spontaneity and immediate inspiration men- 
tioned just above, and moreover, would exist today as more 
polished and finished works. 

OaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. Roy J. DEFERRARI. 


II—DIE ENTSTEHUNG DES ABSOLUTEN INFINI- 
TIVS IM GRIECHISCHEN. 


Der Gebrauch des sogenannten absoluten Infinitivs im Grie- 
chischen beschrinkt sich bekannterweise bloss auf einige formel- 
hafte Infinitivkonstruktionen. Fiir die Erklarung dieser eigen- 
tiimlichen Ausdrucksformen wurde bisher die ihnen zugeschrie- 
bene limitative oder konsekutive Bedeutung zugrunde gelegt. 
Nach der von Griinenwald (Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der 
Limitation im Griechischen, Wiirzburg 1888) angebahnten und 
jetzt allgemein herrschenden Ansicht (Brugmann-Thumb Gr. 
Gr. 595) haben wir es mit limitativen, nach der auf G. 
Hermann (Opuscula, Leipzig 1827 vol. I. p. 227) zuriick- 
gehenden Meinung mit konsekutiven Infinitiven zu tun. 

Meines Erachtens ist die erste Erklarungsweise annehmbar 
trotz Stahls (Krit.-hist. Synt. d. gr. Verb. Heidelberg 1907, 
501, 2 ἃ. 607, 3) diesbeziiglicher Auffassung. Er meint die 
infinitivische Ausdrucksform sei bedingt durch die ihr an- 
haftende konsekutive Bedeutung. Ja, ein konsekutiver Gedanke 
kann allerdings durch den Infinitiv ausgedrtickt werden, allein 
nicht jeder konsekutive Gedanke erscheint in dieser Sprachform. 
Bekanntlich wird der Infinitiv nur zur Bezeichnung einer tnnern 
Folge verwendet, d. i. nach Stahls Terminologie nur in syn- 
thetischen Folgesitzen (492, 2). Wie aber beispielsweise ein 
ws εἰπεῖν Oder ws εἰκάσαι mit dem tibergeordneten Satz so enge 
verbunden sei, dass es einen synthetischen Folgesatz bezeichnen 
kénne, ist nicht einzusehen. Héngen doch derartige Redeweisen 
mit dem iibergeordneten Satz so lose zusammen, dass sie bloss 
eine aussere Folge, d. i. “ein fiir sich bestehendes Ergebnis ” 
bezeichnen kénnen. In diesem Falle ware ein Folgesatz mit 
dem verbum finitum auf dem Platze. 

Also Stahls Theorie ist meiner Ansicht nach zu verwerfen. 
Richtiger ist die Annahme einer limitativen Bedeutung. Dies 
gibt auch Stahl zu, indem er behauptet, dass die durch die 
fraglichen Sprachformen “ bestimmte Aussage nur eine gewisse 
relative Geltung hat, wodurch eine Art einschrinkender Be- 
deutung entsteht.” Wir haben es also mit Aussagen zu tun, 
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die urspriinglich eine einschrankende Bedeutung hatten. Auffal- 
lend ist der Sprachgebrauch, wonach ein einschrankender Ge- 
danke, der sonst in der Form eines Nebensatzes mit entspre- 
chendem verbum finitum erscheint, hier durch den Infinitiv 
ausgedriickt wird. 

Angesichts dieser Tatsache erhebt sich die Frage, was wohl 
die Ursache dieser sprachlichen Sondererscheinung sein mag. 
Die ihr zugeschriebene limitative Funktion ist es sicherlich 
nicht. Die Erkenntnis der Funktion eines Ausdruckes ist bei 
weitem keine Erklirung seines sprachlichen Ursprunges. Dieser 
kann nur auf sprachlichem Wege ergriindet werden. Es tritt 
somit folgende Frage an uns heran. Kann im Griechischen 
eine solche sprachliche Verbindung nachgewiesen oder rekon- 
struiert werden, aus welcher der absolute Infinitiv hervor- 
gegangen sein mag? 

Es ist eine eigentitmliche Erscheinung, dass die Aussagen 
ὡς εἰκάσαι, ὡς ἀκοῦσαι, ὡς εἰδέναι, ὡς Od. ὅσον ἰδεῖν, ὡς εἰπεῖν durch 
den blossen, alleinstehenden Infinitiv bezeichnet werden, da 
doch nach dem allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch der Infinitiv nur 
mit einem verbum finitum zusammen zum Ausdrucke des 
Pradikatsbegriffes verwendet wird. Dem scheint der Gebrauch 
des imperativischen Infinitivs zu widersprechen, der bekannter- 
weise ohne verbum finitum gebraucht wird. Allein auch dieser 
Infinitiv diente urspriinglich zur Ergaénzung eines verbum 
finitum, das aber “ nicht ausgesprochen, sondern nur hinzuem- 
_ pfunden wurde” (Delbriick, Grundr.? 2, 339 u. Brugmann- 
Thumb, Gr. Gr.* 594). Man kann somit kaum fehlgehen, wenn 
man annimmt, dass auch der absolute Infinitiv urspriinglich zur 
Erganzung der Satzaussage diente. 

Den oben erwaéhnten Ausdrucksformen entsprechen in den 
ubrigen indog. Sprachen Infinitive verbunden mit einem verbum 
finitum, das den Charakter eines sogenannten Hilfszeitwortes 
hat. So heisst z. B. ὡς εἰκάσαι urspriinglich ‘ soweit man vermuten 
kann, lat. quantum (ut) conicit potest od. quantum (ut) 
contcere licet; ws εἰπεῖν urspriinglich ‘ soweit man sagen kann’ 
od. ‘soweit es sich sagen ldsst,’ lat. urspriinglich nicht ut ita 
dicam, sondern quantum (ut) dict potest. ΜΕ]. ai. yac chrotum 
Sahyam = soweit zu héren mdglich (ist) == ὡς dxovoa:.* 


ΕΣ griechischen Ausdrucksweise steht am nichsten eigenttimlicher- 
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Wie ersichtlich, erscheinen die den griechischen entsprechen- 
den Infinitive sonst in Verbindung mit einem verbum valendi. 
Somit ist es nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass dieselbe Spracher- 
scheinung urspriinglich auch im Griechischen vorhanden war. 

Die angefiihrten Infinitivkonstruktionen sind also dem Sinne 
nach gleichbedeutend mit subjektlosen einschrankenden Urtetls- 
satzen die ein Konnen oder eine Moéglichkett bezeichnen. Den 
Priadikatsbegriff derartiger Aussagen bezeichnet ein durch den 
Infinitiv erganztes verbum valendi. Bei dem oft wieder- 
kehrenden Gebrauch dieser Ausdrucksweise ist es natiirlich, dass 
die erwaihnten Infinitive als Erganzung des ἔστι, seltener des 
gleichbedeutenden πάρεστι auftreten. So z. B. Aesch. Pr. 1055 
ἔστιν ἀκοῦσαι, Aesch. Sept. 923 πάρεστι δ᾽ εἰπεῖν, Plat. Gorg. 524 ¢ 
ἔστιν ἰδεῖν, Theaet. 201 Ὁ ἔστιν εἰδέναι. 

Auffallender und hinsichtlich thres Wesens beachtenswerter 
sind Verbindungen wie Aesch. Ch. 977 ὡς ἐπεικάσαι πάρεστιν, 
Pers. 726 ὡς ἰδεῖν πάρεστιν, dann folgende auf die Vergangenheit 
Bezug nehmende Aussagen: Thuk. VIII 46, 5 ὅσα ye ἀπὸ τῶν 
ποιουμένων ἦν εἰκάσαι ἃ. Aeschin. 2, 34 ws ἦν ὕστερον ἀκοῦσαι. 

Auf Grund dieser Belege lisst sich folgende Tatsache fest- 
stellen. Die angefiihrten Infinitive, welche sonst als absolute 
Infinitive gebraucht werden, treten auch in einschrankenden 
Urteilssitzen auf, die mit ws, ὅσον (ὅσα) eingeleitet werden. 
Das verbum valendi ist mit Bezug auf die Gegenwart πάρεστι, 
mit Bezug auf die Vergangenheit das einfache ἦν. Das einfache 
ἔστι findet sich scheinbar nicht vor. Allein in Anbetracht dessen, 
dass πάρεστι als verbum valendi, im Vergleich zu dem gleichbe- 
deutenden ἔστι, nur selten, zum groéssten Teil in der Dichter- 
sprache tiblich ist, kann man kaum fehlen, wenn man annimmt, 
dass die mit ὡς, ὅσον (ὅσα) eingeleiteten Infinitive in Aussagen 
auf die Gegenwart bezogen auch mit ἔστι verbunden verwendet 
werden konnten. Dafiir spricht das friiher erwahnte ὅσα γε. .. 
ἦν εἰκάσαι U. ὡς ἦν. . . ἀκοῦσαι. Wenn also diese Redewendungen 
moglich waren, warum sollten dann solche Ausdrucksweisen wie 
ὡς ἔστιν ἀκοῦσαι U. ὡς (ὅσ᾽) ἔστιν εἰκάσαι UNMOglich gewesen sein ? 


weise die ungarische. So lautet ὡς εἰκάσαι, ‘amennyire gyanitani’ 
(wortlich: soweit vermuten). Daneben ist gebriuchlich ‘ amennyire 
gyanitani lehet’? (wiértlich: soweit vermuten kann). 
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Ubrigens ist es hinsichtlich der Feststellung des Ergebnisses 
meiner Untersuchung ziemlich belanglos, ob das urspriingliche 
verbum valendi ἔστι od. πάρεστι war. Die Hauptsache ist die 
Tatsache, dass die fraglichen Infinitive mit ὡς zur Erganzung 
eines verbum valendi verwendet werden konnten. Dafiir spricht 
ausser dem Gesagten meines Erachtens noch folgender Umstand. 
In dem Ausdrucke ὡς συνελόντι εἰπεῖν ist die syntaktische Zuge- 
hérigkeit des Dativs συνελόντι nicht gar so leicht zu verstehen. 
Dass er nicht von εἰπεῖν abhingen kénne, liegt auf der Hand. 
Seine Zugehérigkeit erkliren meiner Ansicht nach adhnliche 
Dative, wie Hom. o 393 ἔστι δὲ τερπομένοισιν ἀκούειν, Soph. Ai. 1418 
πολλὰ βροτοῖς ἔστιν ἰδοῦσι γνῶναι, Plat. Theaet. 201b ἰδόντι μόνον ἔστιν 
εἰδέναι. Die hier angefiihrten Dative gehéren offenbar nicht zu 
den betreffenden Infinitiven, sondern zu dem durch die Infini- 
tive ergainzten ἔστι. Dasselbe gilt auch in Bezug auf συνελόντι. 
Diese Dativform wird sogleich verstandlich, wenn man sich 
εἰπεῖν mit ἔστι verbunden vorstellt. Demnach kann ὡς συνελόντι 
εἰπεῖν auf ein ὡς ἔστι συνελόντι εἰπεῖν zuriickgefiihrt werden, das 
urspriinglich soviel bedeutete, wie ‘ soweit es einem, der die Rede 
zusammengefasst hat, d. i. soweit es einem, der sich kurz fasst, 
zu sagen mdglich ist.’ 

Aus den bisherigen Erérterungen ergibt es sich, dass die frag- 
lichen Infinitive als pradikative Erginzungen eines verbum 
valendi aufgefasst werden kénnen, welches unausgesprochen 
blieb. Es hat also mittels Ellipse Verselbstandigung der be- 
treffenden Infinitive stattgefunden. In dhnlicher Weise ist der 
imperativische Infinitiv und der acc. c. inf. in Gesetzen und 
Vertraigen zu einer Form der selbstandigen Aussage geworden 
(Brugmann-Thumb 594 u. 597). Selbstverstandlich ist es nicht 
notig, vielleicht gar nicht zulassig, fiir jede der angefihr- 
ten Einschrinkungsformeln die elliptische Entstehungsweise an- 
zunehmen. Hoéochstwahrscheinlich hatte sich zuerst eine der 
altesten Redeweisen, modglicherweise das schon bei Aeschylus 
(Griinenwald 22) vorkommende ὡς εἰπεῖν verselbstindigt und 
danach sind die tibrigen entstanden. 

Jedenfalls ist die analogische Formiibertragung fiir die 
ubrigen, bis jetzt noch nicht behandelten Infinitive anzunehmen. 
Hieher gehoren in erster Reihe diejenigen, neben denen auch 
die gleichbedeutenden Aussagen mit dem verbum finitum im 
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Gebrauch waren. Beachtenswert sind: das oft wiederkehrende 
ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν neben ὥς μοι δοκεῖ, das seltene ὅσον ἐμὲ εἰδέναι (Grii- 
nenwald 19) neben ὡς olda od. ὡς ἐγὼ οἶδα, ferner Her. II 125 ὡς 
ἐμὲ εὖ μεμνῆσθαι neben Xen. Comm. 11 1, 21 ὅσα ἐγὼ μέμνημαι und 
schliesslich Her. VII 24 ὡς ἐμὲ συμβαλλόμενον εὑρίσκειν neben VII 
184 ὡς ἐγὼ συμβαλλόμενος εὑρίσκω. Alle diese Infinitivkonstruk- 
tionen sind nach dem Muster der oben besprochenen entstanden, 
ohne jedoch die ihnen entsprechenden Ausdrucksformen mit 
dem verbum finitum ausser Gebrauch zu setzen. 

Als Analogiebildung ist ferner zu betrachten das restringie- 
rende oAtyou (μικροῦ) δεῖν, neben dem auch ὀλίγου δεῖ gebrauchlich 
war. Aus dem letzteren entstand infolge seiner Bedeutung (es 
fehlt wenig = fast, beinahe) nach dem Muster von ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, 
das unter Umstinden dieselbe Bedeutung (ungefahr) hatte, die 
infinitivische Einschrankungsformel ὀλίγου (μικροῦ) δεῖν. Un- 
sere Annahme wird durch die Tatsache unterstiitzt, dass ὀλίγου 
δεῖν viel spater erscheint als ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν. Jenes wird zuerst von 
Isokrates gebraucht (Griinenwald 8), dieses aber findet sich 
schon bei Aeschylus. 

Wie gross die Analogiewirkung auch auf diesem Gebiete war, 
ist daraus zu ersehen, dass selbst das ὡς ἔστι, gleichviel ob es ein 
Konnen oder ein Sein bedeute, zu ὡς εἶναι umgestaltet wurde. 
Her. IV 99 ὡς εἶναι (= ἐξεῖναι ) ταῦτα σμικρὰ μεγάλοισι συμβάλλειν 
(vgl. Thuk. IV 36, 3 ohne εἶναι: ὡς μικρὸν μεγάλῳ εἰκάσαι), Her. II 
8 οὐκέτι πολλὸν χωρίον ὡς εἶναι Αἰγύπτου. 

Analogiewirkungen ist ferner zuzuschreiben die Entstehung 
von ἑκὼν εἶναι und von Ausdriicken, wie τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι, τὸ νῦν 
dvacu.a. Auffallend ist in dem Ausdrucke ἑκὼν εἶναι der Nomina- 
tivgebrauch von éxwy. Es wire hier nach dem allgemeinen 
Sprachgebrauch ein Accus. ἑκόντα, pl. ἑκόντας zu erwarten (vgl. 
Her. IV 81 ὡς Σκύθας εἶναι, Plat. Gorg. 517 Ὁ ὥς γε διακόνους εἶναι). 
Die Erklaérung hiefiir ist die, dass ἑκών nur in Bezug auf das 
Subjekt gebrauchlich ist. Der acc. ἑκόντα, ἑκόντας kommt nur in 
der or. obliqua vor (s. Beispiele bei Griinenwald 2, 3). Ur- 
spriinglich hatte der Ausdruck ebenfalls eine einschrankende 
Bedeutung. Demnach heisst Plat. Symp. 914 α ἑκὼν εἶναι οὐδὲν 
ψεύσομαι ‘wofern mein Freiwilligsein in Betracht kommt, d. i. 
wofern es von meinem Willen abhangt, werde ich nicht liigen.’ 

Auch die Redeweisen wie τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις, τὸ νῦν εἶναι und ahn- 
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liche sind urspriinglich Aussagen mit einschrankender Bedeu- 
tung. Also Xen. Hell. 111 5,9 τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι ἀπολώλατε = 
insowett es von jenen abhangt, seid ihr verloren (ist es um euch 
geschehen). Derselbe einschrankende Gedanke wurde in Bezug 
auf die Vergangenheit ausgedriickt: ὅσον ἦν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις (The- 
SAUTUS 8. Vv. ὅσον). Demnach hiesse es mit Bezug auf die Gegen- 
wart ὅσον ἔστιν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις ; allein statt dessen wurde ebenso, wie 
dem friiher erwahnten ὅσα ye . . ἦν εἰκάσαι und ὡς ἦν. . ἀκοῦσαι 
entsprechend die Infinitivkonstruktion ὡς εἰκάσαι U. ὡς ἀκοῦσαι, 
der Infinitiv gebraucht, doch ohne ὡς od. ὅσον und was noch auf- 
fallender ist, fast immer mit vorgesetztem Artikel, so z. B. τὸ ἐπ᾽ 
ἐκείνῳ (ἐκείνοις) εἶναι, τὸ ἐπὶ σφᾶς εἶναι, τὸ viv εἶναι. Das Fehlen des 
ὡς oder ὅσον bei diesen Ausdrucksformen ist keine vereinzelte 
Erscheinung. Auch andere Redeweisen konnten ohne die restrin- 
gierende Partikel verwendet werden, wie δοκεῖν, ἀκοῦσαι, εἰπεῖν, 80 
immer ὀλίγου δεῖν ἃ. ἑκὼν εἶναι. Es liegt nahe die Vermutung, 
dass das partikellose ἑκὼν εἶναι diesbeziiglich zum Muster fiir die 
tibrigen Ausdrucksweisen mit εἶναι diente. Dafiir spricht, dass 
ἑκὼν εἶναι schon bei Herodot vorkommt, wahrend ro... εἶναι 
ausschliesslich in der attischen Prosa im Gebrauch war. Auf- 
fallender ist, wie gesagt, der Gebrauch des Artikels. Nach 
Griinenwald (7) und Kiihner-Gerth (II 2, 19 u. II 1, 271) 
gehort τό zu den dem εἶναι vorgesetzten prapositionalen oder 
adverbialen Ausdriicken und zwar deshalb, weil diese auch selb- 
standig, ohne εἶναι mit dem Artikel erscheinen, wie τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἐμοί, τὸ 
ἐπ᾿ ἐμέ, τὸ κατὰ τοῦτο, τὸ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ, τὸ viv, τὸ σύμπαν U. ἃ. 

Dass diese auch selbstandig gebraucht, mit dem Artikel er- 
scheinen, beweist bei weitem nicht, dass derselbe zu ihnen gehore. 
Es ist nicht ausser Acht zu lassen, dass die betreffenden, schein- 
bar selbstandigen Ausdrucksformen eigentlich elliptische Sprach- 
erscheinungen sind. Man vergleiche Xen. An. VI 6 τὸ ἐπὶ τούτῳ 
ἀπολώλαμεν mit Hell. IIT 5, 9 τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι ἀπολώλατε. 
Der Artikel steht also deshalb vor den praepositionalen und 
adverbialen Ausdriicken, weil er auch vor ihrer Verselbstindi- 
gung dort stand. Doch damit ist die Zugehérigkeit des τό noch 
immer nicht festgestellt. Diesbeziiglich verweise ich auf Fol- 
gendes. Neben den praepositionalen Ausdriicken mit vorge- 
setztem τό gibt es auch welche ohne Artikel, wie κατὰ δύναμιν, εἰς 
δύναμιν und κατὰ τοῦτο. Diese sind offenbar deshalb ohne Artikel 
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gebrauchlich, weil sie auch mit nachgesetztem εἶναι ohne Artikel 
verwendet werden. Plat. Polit. 300 c εἰς δύναμιν εἶναι, Prot. 317 a 
κατὰ τοῦτο εἶναι, 18. II 32 κατὰ δύναμιν εἶναι. Aus der Vergleichung 
der artikellosen Ausdriicke mit denen, die den Artikel vor sich 
haben, wie κατὰ τοῦτο εἶναι ἃ. Xen. An. I 6, 9 τὸ κατὰ τοῦτο εἶναι, 
geht hervor, dass die letzteren mittelst τό substantivierte Infini- 
tivkonstruktionen sind; folglich gehédrt der Artikel zum In- 
finitiv. Dasselbe bezieht sich auch auf τὸ viv εἶναι. Richtig be- 
merkt Stahl (674, 2): “ Man hat zwar auch τὸ νῦν allein gesagt, 
aber auch τὰ νῦν, doch niemals ra νῦν εἶναι in einschrankendem 
Sinne.” Auf die Entstehung des einschrinkenden ro . . εἶναι 
war héchstwahrecheinlich der allgemeine Gebrauch des substan- 
tivierten Infinitivs von grossem Einfluss. Nach Griinenwald’s 
Zusammenstellung kommt τὸ εἶναι ausschliesslich in der attischen 
Prosa vor, also dort, wo der durch den Artikel substantivierte 
Infinitiv eine oft wiederkehrende Spracherscheinung war. Moég- 
licherweise beeinflusste seine Entstehung auch der Umstand, 
dass τὸ εἶναι auch sonst, nicht als freier Infinitiv, gebriéiuchlich 
war, wie z. B. Thuk. 7, 67 τὸ κρατίστους εἶναι, Dem. 1, 4 τὸ γὰρ εἶναι. 

Zum Schlusse noch einige Worte iiber den Gebrauch der 
Partikel ws. Nach Brugmann-Thumb (595) ist ὡς in ὡς δοκεῖν 
und in ὡς εἰκάσαι jiingerer Zusatz. Griinenwald (13) bezieht 
dieses bloss auf δοκεῖν. Diese Behauptung beruht offenbar auf 
dem Umstand, dass ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν friiher vorkommt und ofter ge- 
braucht wird, als ws ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν. Dass der éftere Gebrauch des 
partikellosen δοκεῖν nachzuweisen ist, unterliegt nach Griinen- 
walds Zusammenstellung keinem Zweifel. Diesem Umstande 
ist jedoch, meines Erachtens, keine Bedeutung beizumessen. Er 
selbst behauptet (18), dass das verhaltnismiassig seltene Vor- 
kommen von os ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν ebenso Zufall ist, wie es ein Zufall ist, 
dass sich εἰκάσαι, eine Stelle ausgenommen (Soph. O. BR. 82), 
immer mit ὡς findet. Folglich ist der 6ftere Gebrauch des par- 
tikellosen δοκεῖν ebenfalls nur dem Zufall zuzuschreiben. Fiir 
den fritheren Gebrauch des alleinstehenden ἐμοὲ δοκεῖν findet sich 
der einzige Beleg aus der Zeit vor Herodot bei Aeschylus (Pers. 
246). Dieses einmalige Vorkommen von ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν ist kein 
Beweis fiir die Berechtigung der oben erwahnten Behauptung, 
dass ws jiingerer Zusatz sei. Ist es denn anzunehmen, dass 
Aeschylus, dem ὡς εἰπεῖν (Pers. 714) und ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ mit dem 
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verb. fin. (Sept. 369) geléufig war, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν nicht gekannt 
hatte? Der einmalige Gebrauch des partikellosen ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν 
beruht ebenfalls auf einem Zufall. Soviel ist gewiss, dass 
Herodot, dessen Geschichte nicht bedeutend spiter entstand als 
die Perser von Aeschylus, neben ἐμοὶ δοκέειν auch ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκέειν 
gebraucht. Meiner Ansicht nach ist δοκεῖν und εἰκάσαι aus ὡς 
δοκεῖν, beziehungsweise aus ὡς εἰκάσαι hervorgegangen. In ahn- 
licher Weise wurde beispielsweise das einschrankende ὡς τάχος zu 
dem gleichbedeutenden τάχος. 


ARNOLD RosetH. 
BupaPest, Hunaary. 


III.— VIRGINIA GEORGICS. 


In her recent study of the georgic as a type,? Dr. Marie L. 
Lilly has confined her investigation to the literatures of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. An additional contribution to the 
genre worthy of note has been ‘made by America in the Virginia 
Georgics,? written for the Hole and Corner Club of Powhatan 
County by Charles Carter Lee, a son of Light Horse Harry 
and a brother of Robert E. Lee. As a work of art the poem, 
hastily composed in the summer and early autumn of 1858, is 
in no respect to be compared with Virgil’s masterpiece which 
Montaigne characterized as “le plus accomply ouvrage de la 
poésie.” And yet the poem of Lee is deserving of consideration, 
for it represents an interesting development of the Virgilian 
didactic type and also gives us insight into the ideals, interests, 
and practices of the cultured Virginia farmer in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the War between the 
States. 

Just as Virgil, working in harmony with the agrarian policy 
of Octavius, wished to heal the wounds caused by a century of 
- internal conflict, so Lee hopes to serve his country by aiding in 
restoring the pristine fertility of her soil now impoverished 
not by civil war but by the neglect and waste of her sons. He 
therefore harks back to the Golden Age which for him extends 
from the tinte of the creation through the period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution: 


“ How rich this earth in soil, how fair in face, 
When the Creator gave it to our race! 
How stored with game, how beautiful with birds, 
And all its ranges filled with various herds: 


Then whet we have to do is, if we can, 


41The Georgic. A Contribution to the Study of the Virgilian Type 
of Didactic Poetry. By Marie Loretto Lilly, Ph.D., Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. “ Hesperia. Supplementary Series: Studies 
in English Philology.” No. 6. Pp. viii + 176. 

* Virginia Georgics, Written for the Hole and Corner Club of Pow- 
hatan, by Charles Carter Lee, One of its Members, and Published by 
the Club. Richmond: James Woodhouse and Company, 1858. 
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To make the soil such as ‘twas given to man: 
This how to accomplish I shall try to show 
By reasons wrought to rhyme, if rhyme will flow.” 


The author takes up his task inspired as was Virgil by a reali- 
zation of its significance for the welfare and happiness of his 
country : 

‘‘ Therefore the way to make a nation strong, 
To make it happy and be happy long, 
To meke it to each good and joy give birth, 
Is to take care, of all things, mother earth.” 


The poem, numbering 2791 lines, follows the traditional 
division into four books. Part I gives general rules for the 
enrichment and restoration of the soil; Parts II and III are 
devoted to specific details of culture and to the raising of stock ; 
Part IV contains precepts dealing with the garden, grounds, 
and building. 

Though the theodicy of the Roman poet, the fundamental 
note of the Georgics, has had but slight influence upon the 
later work, yet the Virginia author in developing his theme 
makes use of many of the Virgilian conventions. In the first 
place, he is fond of casting his instruction in the form of 
maxims in which the farmer’s lore has been clothed from time 
immemorial. The burden of his teaching is carried in the 
words : 

“Till no land unless to have it rich,” 


while the doctrine of economy is proclaimed in such precepts as: 


“Never buy what you can raise at home; ” 
“‘ Never sell wheat but in the form of flour.” 


The Virginian interested in the raising of cattle is reminded 
of the saying of the English ‘ yeoman’ Bakewell: 


‘* Breed the offal small,” 
and the importance of the garden is summed up in the lines: 
‘For ‘tis a mountain adage worth receiving, 
That a garden makes one half your living.” 


In other cases well-known proverbs are given a specific appli- 
cation, as when the farmer battling with the weeds is told: 
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“Of the truth of the old adage you may be sure, 
‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’” 


The Roman farmer engaged in sowing and planting his 
crops was urged by Virgil to place as implicit confidence in 
the guidance of the heavenly bodies as did the trader on the 
sea. In a very real sense the stars were the “ timekeepers of 
the ancient world.” While they play a much less important 
part in the Georgics of Lee, still we find preserved in the prac- 
tices of the Virginia farmer of the nineteenth century traces 
of the ancient customs, such, for example, as the habit of 
planting in the light and the dark of the moon: 

“Tis for the punctuality it produces 
That farming by the moon has its good uses— 
Sow that whose fruit above the surface shows 
While the fair moon to ite full splendor grows, 
But thet whose precious growth the soil contains, 
Plant while the moon from her round circle wanes.” 


The Virginia poet follows his classical model again in the 
custom of adorning a prosaic subject with mythological, literary, 
and historical allusions, thereby adding to the pleasure of the 
reader by reviving agreeable memories of his studies or of his 
travels. The indebtedness of Virginia to Commander Lynch 
and his gallant sailors recalls the honor paid to Europa; the 
inventions of Watt and Fulton rival the work of Vulcan who 
“won from his forge divinity”; praise of the horse calls forth 
the inevitable allusion to the 


“ Brothers of Helen ‘famed for martial force, 
One great on foot and one renowned for horse.’ "ἢ 


Among the ancient authors alluded to by Lee, the first place 
is occupied by 
‘‘ Homer, rhapsodist of Greece 
Whose honors as the ages roll increase.” 


Homeric references employed to add dignity and interest to 
the subject include the comparison of the race of man to the 
leaves of the forests, the garden of Alcinous, the steeds of 
Achilles, the family of Ulysses, and Juno, 


“bright queen of the Olympian skies 
. . . famed for charming Jove with ox-like eyes.” 
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From Virgil’s Georgics the author cites by way of contrast 
the description of the marks of the cow best suited for breeding 
purposes while the Roman poet’s picture of the last night of 
Troy furnishes an apt quotation as Lee warns his fellow- 
Virginians that 


“Unless a change come ΟἿΣ us ere too late, . 
The hour when we must fall is fixed as fate— 
The hour when o’er Virginia and her glory 
“Was” must be written as ΟἿΣ Dlion’s story; 
‘Fuit Dium et ingens glorie Teucrorum’; 
And States, once ruined, nothing can restore them.” 


Two lines from Horace’s first Satire are condensed and adapted 
by the author in condemning the farmers who drain from the 
soil its vitality and cling to the spoils system in epite of the 
hisses of their fellows: 


“Populus me sibilat, numero nummos et rideo.” 


Again he finds the precepts of the Ars Poetica as safe a guide 
for the farmer in setting out his garden as for the aspirant in 
the field of literature: 


“Of good taste, said a bard who disclaimed flattery, 
‘Fons ac principium,’ in all things, is ‘ sapere ’— 
Which means that Horace said with truth intense, 
The fountein of good taste is but good sense; 

And who neglect ite rules just so far fail, 
Whether in writing verse or raising kale.” 


The verses of Lee reveal an acquaintance not only with the 
classics but with the English writers as well. One meets allu- 
sions to the home of Macaulay, to the retreats celebrated by 
Pope, to the opinion of Byron in regard to the relation of 
dinner to the happiness of man, and to Samuel Johnson’s esti- 
mate of him whose heart remains unstirred upon the field of 
Marathon. In moralizing on the resemblance in the varied life 
of the world, Lee makes use of Milton’s comparison of the locks 
of Eve to the vine’s tendrils, and quotes from Paradise Lost 
verses to serve as a motto for his book containing the descrip- 
tion of the garden and home: 


“Though what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on earth is thought.” 
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At other times the historical plays of Shakespeare furnish the 
needed literary allusion. Thus the poet in likening the charm 
of youth to the beauty of spring echoes the words of Constance 
addressed to the young prince, Arthur, and in the language of 
King Henry the Sixth at the battle of Wakefield, makes the 
old, old contrast between the luxury that palls and the happi- 
ness of the simple life: 


“Gives not the haw-thorn bough a sweeter shade, 
(As Shakespeare’s almost sacred verse hath said,) 
To shepherds gazing on their silly sheep 
Grazing the vales, or on the hills asleep, 

Than doth the rich embroidered canopy . 
To kings?” 

The author’s fondness for the Scriptures is indicated by fre- 
quent allusions, to the Old Testament especially. The refer- 
ences range from brief quotations such as Amos’ phrase for 
scarcity, “ cleanness of teeth,” to summaries of famous biblical 
narratives. For example, in order to emphasize the honorable 
tradition of sheep-raising Lee calls to mind the famous pastoral 
figures of Old Testament history: Abel, Abraham, Jacob, and 
David. In like manner tribute is paid to the historic impor- 
tance of the horse, as indicated by the story of Joseph recorded 
in the Book of Genesis: 


* Whence he first sprung no histories contain— 
We meet him first on Egypt’s wondrous plein; 
In the great famine, to supply their losses 
Of grain, the people sold to Joseph horses— 
And when his father would be buried far 
From Egypt, in the cave of Machpeleh, 
Where Abraham, Isaac and Rebekah slept, 

And where et Leah’s burial he had wept, 
The pious son there bore the patriarch’s corse 
In solemn pomp of chariot and of horse.” 


Whenever reference is made to the horse, Lee’s enthusiasm 
is at once kindled. For this predilection he claims our in- 
dulgence : 

“ Forgive if praise of the horse I too far carry, 
For my own sire was famed as Light-horse Harry.” 


He therefore calls upon his knowledge of History as well to 
add to the prestige of his favorite animal and brings in review 
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before us the Theban heroes going forth to war with their 
steeds and cars, Alexander taming Bucephalus, Napoleon on 
his horse at Austerlitz, Shakespeare’s Richard III crying: 


‘‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! ” 


Likewise in art the horse has been associated with great heroes, 
for— 
‘“ What old world monument of time’s long course 
Is fairer than Aurelius on his horse? 
What new world monument hath honor’s meed 
Like ours of Washington upon his steed? ” 


The raising of cattle also is dignified by allusions to History. 
Witness the honor paid to Apis by the Egyptians and to the 
sacred bull of Seva by the inhabitants of India. And has not 
Daniel Boone testified to the fact that “the milch cow’s track ” 
is the infallible sign of the march of civilization? History has 
other lessons as well to teach the tiller of the soil. The fall of 
Babylon and Nineveh, over whose ruins the nomad tribes graze 
their flocks, warn him that a nation’s life depends upon the 
development of her agricultural resources, while the farmer, 
Ruskin’s “Soldier of the Ploughshare,” in his battle with the 
destructive forces of nature, is urged to profit by Napoleon’s 
energy and promptnesa. 

A further Virgilian convention is found in the presence of 
pictures of the social side of country life and of scenes depicting 
rural pastimes: 

‘“‘ Besides, this occupation pleasure brings— 
We must not make our labours dreary things.” 


Hence the farmer may vary the daily toil by hunting in the 
forests or find diversion along the banks of the river: 


“The seine on every summer’s day would pour 
The river’s glittering treasures on its shore, 
And through the winter scarce a dinner lack 
The table’s richest treat, the canvas-back—. . . 
Oysters, of course, for breakfast, dinner, supper, 
Both cooked and raw, with vinegar and pepper.” 


After reading such passages, which might have been developed 
into Virginia Halieutica, we are ready to join in the author’s 
wish,— 
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“‘Long the old hospitality remain, 
Supplied, each season, from a richer plain! ” 


Nor are these all the farmer’s pleasures; the horse “whirls on 
the carriage” and with its offspring delights both young and 
old: 
“The colt you raise in a domestic way, 

Will in your children’s raptures fairly pay. . . 

And the old man the good old mare may ride, 

With children on her children by his side— 

A double family circle, whose delights 

Power may envy on its thorny heights.” 


The Virgilian precedent is followed again in the introduction 
of descriptions of nature which grow out of the subject and 
open the eyes of the farmer, in Shelley’s phrase, to “the 
hidden beauty of the world” and thus increase the joy which 
he finds in his daily pursuits. To the poet’s esthetic sense a 
strong appeal is made by the garden where 


beds of violets will earliest bloom, 
And March breathe softer for their soft perfume.” 


And just as Virgil finds delight in watching the snow-white 
swans floating on the waters of the slow-winding Mincius, so 
Lee loves to linger on the banks of the calm Virginia stream, for 


“ Water-fowl of every exquisite kind 
In its clear shallows plenteous feeding find, 
And on the river flate outside the Creek 
The glorious swans their water pastures seek.” 


His fancy is enchanted by the beauty of a field of growing corn: 


“In April planted, ecarce a fortnight shines 
Ere the ploughed lend it streake with verdant lines; 
Before the moon of May hath filled her horns, 
Not waving wheat the landscape more edorne— 
June on the season es she warmer breathes 
O’er all the field, its glittering blades unsheathee— 
When the midsummer’s aun is flaming high, 
Its taaseled head it toeses to the aky, 
And at ite ample bosom, filled with milk, 
Its babies grow beneath their crowns of silk.” 


This love for characteristic scenes and favorite spots of his 
native state is noted everywhere in the poem of Lee. Now he 
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dwells upon the charm of the estate of his ancestors on the 
Potomac where the 


“Tall Lombardy poplars in lengthened row 
Far o’er the woods a dwelling’s signal show.” 


Now his memory goes back to his grandmother’s plantation on 
the James, “sweet old Shirley,” where as a child he watched 
the sturdy oxen drawing to the threshing machine the wagons 
heavily laden with sheaves of wheat. As he looks down the 
vista of the coming years he finds consolation in the hope that 
his sons and daughters will journey to the old home and tell 
their children’s children 


“how this garden he had made, 
And decked with every charm of eun and shade, 
And flower and fruit.” 


The patriotism of Lee is inspired not only by his love for 
such nooks which smile for him beyond all others, but also by 
his reverence for the great men of his native state. As Virgil, 
Lee is a “laudator temporis acti.” Both poets are fond of 
contrasting the evils of the present day with the virtues of the 
past and of pointing out the fact that the influence of the state 
in the future will depend upon the development of just such 
sturdy characters as were produced in bygone days amid rural 
surroundings. Lee is proud of the illustrious Virginians of 
the time of the American Revolution and calls upon the thirteen 
colonies to bear witness to their devotion to duty. He refers 
to the old seat of the Lees as “the birthplace of two of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence” and tells of his 
joy that “he first saw the sunlight where the mover of Inde- 
pendence had his birth.” But it is to Washington that he 
points as the noblest “exemplar aevi prioris.” In every respect 
the Father of his Country is “the best of models.” Virginians 


are urged 
“to nurture 
The love and admiration of his virtue.” 


The very remains of the patriots of the Revolutionary period 
make hallowed the soil of their native state. To Lee Virginia 
was in very truth the “magna parens frugum, magna virum.” 

Both Virgil and Lee were worshippers of Alma Pax. The 
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Georgics, begun five years after the battle of Philippi and 
completed the year following Octavius’ naval victory off the 
promontory of Actium, reflects the Roman world’s weariness of 
war and longing for the restoration of peace: 


“ Seevit toto Mars impius orbe.” 


The Virginia Georgics, written in 1858, bears witness to the 
state of unrest during this tempestuous period. The slavery 
question had been growing more acute. The enactment of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854 was followed three years later 
by the Dred Scott Decision. ‘The Douglas-Lincoln Debates 
were taking place at the very time the last two of the Virginia 
Georgics were being written. Lee had heard “ strange things 
of the Union’s fate.” The storm seems about to break and 
destroy the work established by the hands of Washington and 
his compatriots: 
“It seams to me that I could not alive remain 
And see that glorious banner rent in twain! 


But O, let me entreat, as from a brother, 
Ye bannered stars smile sweet on one another.” 


The presence of such digressions is justified by the Virgilian 
precedent. The great episodes of the Georgics carry the mes- 
sage of the poet for his contemporaries and show the bearing 
of the poem upon the life of the nation. Lejay has aptly com- 
pared them to “les choeurs de la tragédie grecque.” As the 
Virginia Georgics lacks the unity of the Virgilian model the 
digressions are not given so artistic a réle in the general scheme. 
They occur with far greater frequency; in fact more than one- 
half of the work is given up to the narrative episodes and to 
the poet’s philosophical reflections. ‘Thus in discussing the 
grounds and building he moralizes upon the simplicity and 
harmony in nature or upon the importance of environment in 
shaping thought or moulding character. Among his compensa- 
tions the fanmer finds that 


“his toil etill lifts his mind to heaven.” 
Each day as he works with the beasts of the field he may gain 
a deeper understanding of the dispensations of Providence: 


“For all the lower creatures of the earth, 
All things He ordained when He ordained their birth; 
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To man He gave the dignity to choose 
How all the blessings offered he might use; 
Nay, an indulgent Father, let his choice 
Extend to hearken not to His own voice! ” 


In other passages the poet dwells upon man’s disregard of the 
Will of God or upon the Creator’s concern that nothing in 
nature be lost. 

Such, in brief, are the main features of the Virginia Georgics 
conforming to the Virgilian conventions. The spirit and pur- 
pose of the whole poem may be summarized in the verses with 
which the author concludes the first section of his work : 


“It was a labour of love, for all I wrote 
Wae but our country’s interest to promote— 
That of the farmer first, and then of those 
Who on the farmer’s interests repose— 
That is of all—for, either last or first, 
All at this planet’s generous breast is nursed— 
Repay the filial debt with liberal hand 
And thus with good and glory crown the land.” 


HERBERT C. LIPSCOMB. 


RaNDOLPH-Macon Woman’s COLvupes. 


IV.—BIBLICAL STUDIES.* 
1. The Sixth Egyptian Plague. 


The sixth Egyptian plague was neither the bubonic plague, 
nor smallpox, nor anthrax, but furunculosis ortentalts, 1. 6. 
tropical ulcers on the face, neck, hands, arms, and feet, known 
as Biskra buttons, Aleppo boils, Delhi sores, Bagdad date-marks, 
etc. They are due to minute parasites (Helcosoma tropicum) 
which are very similar to the Leishman-Donovan bodies 
constantly found in certain tropical fevers, especially in Indo- 
Burma (EB"™ 27, 345°). According to Ex. 9, 10, the inflam- 
mation breaking forth into ulcers was produced by soot 
(ὦ αἰθάλη). The eptthelioma scroti seen in chimney-sweeps is 
supposed to be due to the irritating action of soot on the skin; 
but the sixth Egyptian plague was not soot-cancer. AV has 
canker (J cancer,  halladité) in 2 Tim. 2, 17; but @ has 
ydyypava, and RV has substituted gangrene for cancer. Cf. my 
paper on Cancer in the Bible, Journal of the American Medical 
Association, vol. 74, p. 1440. 

Heb. séhin poréh dba‘bi‘ot (Ex. 9, 10) does not mean bods 
breaking forth into blains (AV): Heb. ἄδα δῶ δὲ is connected 
with Arab. baga, to swell and suppurate; cf. bagga and 
tabduuaga, to boil (syn. haja, tahiju; tara, ratéru) and uabag, 


scurf on the head. For péréh cf. our exanthema, efflorescence. 


1The following eight brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the meetings of the Johns Hopkins University Philological 
Association during the academic session 1921-2 on Oct. 20, Nov. 27, 
Dec. 15, Jan. 19, Feb. 16, Mar. 16, Ap. 27, May 18, respectively. 

*For the abbreviations see vol. 39 of this JOURNAL, p. 306; cf. vol. 
42, p. 162;—-ASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research ;—HGP =G. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land;—JPOS = Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society ;— 
SATA = Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu itbersetzt 
...von Gunkel, Gressman, οἷο. (Géttingen) ;—VG = Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1908) ;—-VS = op. cit. vol. 2 (Berlin, 19138) ; 
—s (supra) =above;—‘ (infra) = below;— < =derived from; — 
> = from which is derived. 
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Heb. séhin, inflammation, corresponds to Arab. saztn, inflamed 
(e. g. saxin al-‘din). Syr. ashin means to cause inflammation. 
Ass. mugazzinu denotes boiler, a large vessel of copper, Ass. 
siparru < Sum. zabar > Arab. ifr (ZAT 34, 144). 


2. Jehoram’s Fatal Illness. 


According to J. Preuss, Biblisch-Talmudische Medizin (Ber- 
lin, 1921) p. 210, the incurable disease of King Jehoram of 
Judah (851-843) was carcinoma recti; but the great plague 
with which his people was stricken seems to have been epidemic 
dysentery (2 Chr. 21, 16. 17 is a subsequent addition; rékus 
in v. 14 does not mean goods, but train, retinue; cf. Arab. taqal, 
baggage, train, servants, family). Jehoram suffered from dys- 
entery for some time, and finally he had a severe attack of 
membranous colitis, so that complete tubular casts of the intes- 
tines were passed per anum. This is accompanied by excru- 
ciating pains. The correct translation of 2 Chr. 21, 19 is: 
After some time, when the end came, for two days hts bowels 
came out by reason of his illness, and he died in sore pains. 
Jehoram, the husband of Ahab’s daughter Athaliah, was 40 
years old when he died in 843 B. c. 

The Hebrew text should be read as follows: uatht mu-tamém 
u-ké-“ét cét hag-qé¢ léetamim séndim race’ πιο. For mi- 
tamim cf. Jud. 15, 1. Lésamim 1° (preceding mittamim) 
< léiamim 2° (preceding sndvm). Létamim séndim in the 
present passage does not mean after two days, although lé- 
sénataim iamim (2S 13, 23) signifies after two years. Simi- 
larly l1-sélost 1amim (Ex. 19, 15) means after three days, i. 6. 
the day after to-morrow; cf. διϊδόπι, the day before yesterday = 
Ass, 1s848temt < ina δάϊδὲ ims, on the third day (AJSL 22, 251; 
JBL 36, 149). In Syriac we find lé-“tsrin taumin, after twenty 
days; cf. Ass. ana esra bért (ZA 25, 385) == after twenty double- 
hours (NE 147, 300; cf. AJSL 16, 31; contrast UG 63, 300). 
Me‘tm, bowels (Arab. am‘a’, Syr. mé‘aid) must be connected 
with Arab. ma“a and md‘a, iam*t‘u, to melt, be tried out, ren- 
dered: ma“a-’s-simnu, the fat (or suet) melts (syn. daba). 
The fat which covers the intestines (+. 6. the epiploic fat) and 
the fat which is about the intestines (i. 6. the mesenteric fat) 
were burned on the altar (Lev. 3, 3). 
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3. The Valley of The Gorge. 


The Book of Joel was composed c. 137 B. 0. when Antiochus 
VII Sidetes sent Cendebeus against Judea (1 Mac. 15, 38). 
J. D. Michaelis (1782) said, If we want to understand Joel 
we must read 1 Mac. (Joel, n. 8; cf. JBL 34, 63'; AJSL 32, 
692). The Valley of Kidron, between the Temple hill and 
Mount Olivet, E of Jerusalem, is called Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(1. e. JHvH judged) where the Last Judgment is to be held, 
because Cendebreus was pursued by the Maccabees as far as 
Kedron (1 Mac. 16, 9) in the Philistine plain, W of Jerusalem, 
near the Mediterranean (JHUC 306, 13; JBL 38, 46). The 
modern Qafra is not Kedron, but Ekron (ASOR, No. 4, p. 6). 

The Book of Joel has been called a compendium of escha- 
tology, but originally there was nothing eschatological in the 
Book. The alleged eschatological passages in OT have, as a 
rule, a definite historical background, but when the prophetic 
bills drawn on the future were not honored, they were after- 
wards extended to Doomsday (JAOS 34, 413; cf. Credner, 
Joel, p. 249; also ZAT 39, 105. 110). The Valley of Jehosha- 
phat (+. 6. the Valley of Berechah = Wady Berékit in 2 Chr. 
20, 26; cf. EB 541) in Joel is the Valley of Ajalon (Josh. 
10, 12) which is called Valley of The Gorge (not Valley of 
Decision) in Joel 4, 14 (cf. 1 Mac. 16, 4-6). Modin, where 
the Maccabees spent the night before they routed Cendebeus 
in the plain, lies on the edge of the Valley of Ajalon which is 
ἃ broad fertile plain and the natural entrance into Judea for 
the Syrian armies who came south by the coast (HGP 210). 
From the Valley of Ajalon three gorges break through the steep 
wall of the western front of the central range of Palestine 
(DB 1, 280°). 

The Maccabean author of the Book of Joel prefixed an an- 
cient poem describing an invasion of locusts (Joel 2, 2. 10. 4. 
5. 7-9 + 1, 2. 5-7. 18; 2, 3). But his contemporaries no doubt 
referred this description to the swarms of Syrians who had 
come locusting upon Judea. This first poem, which may have 
been composed in the eighth century, is followed by eight Mac- 
cabean poems: II (Joel 2, 15-17; cf. 1 Mac. 1, 21-27; 7, 36; 
2 Mac. 5, 15. 16; 14, 15): Anttochus Eptphanes’ Spoliation of 
the Temple ;—III (1, 8. 9°. 13-15; cf. 1 Mac. 1, 45.54; 2, 14; 
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3, 47. 51; 4, 38. 39; 2 Mac. 6, 2. 5; 10. 25; 13, 12; 14, 15): 
Suppression of Temple Service;—IV (1, 10. 11. 17. 16. 9°; 
cf. 1 Mac. 9, 24): Famine after Death of Judas Maccabeus ;— 
V (2, 21-24. 19". 25-27. 19°. 20; cf. 1 Mac. 14, 8. 12): Pros- 
perity under Simon ;—VI (2, 12. 13; 3, 1-4; 2, 1.6. 11°. 2°. 11°; 
cf. 1 Mac. 16, 1-4): Impending Invasion of Cendebeus ;—VII 
(4, 2. 4-8; cf. 1 Mac. 5, 1. 9. 15. 68; 10, 84. 86; 11, 60. 61; 
12, 33. 48; also 1 Mac. 3, 41; 2 Mac. 5, 14. 24; 8, 25. 34): 
Punishment of Heathen;—VIII (4, 9-14°. 17°): Final Battle 
in Valley of Gorge;—IX (4, 18-20): Future Prosperity of 
Judah. 

Poems IV and VIII are written in lines with 2 + 2 beats, 
while the other poems have 3 + 3 beats in each line. For the 
imperatives tig‘, qaddésu, qir't, etc. in 2, 15 and elsewhere 
(except in 2, 1; 4, 9) we must read the preterites taqéu, qid- 
dési, qaré’ui. Similarly we must read preterites instead of 
imperatives in Jud. 5, 23 (WF 220; JAOS 34, 423). ὦ has 
preterites instead of imperatives in Ps. 58, 7. 


4. Heb. pélefa and Ger. fléten gehn. 


Ger. floten gehn, lit. to go to play the flute (cf. schlafen gehn, 
baden gehn, essen gehn) means to vanish, disappear, be lost. 
It is generally regarded as an adaptation of Yiddish pleite gehn 
(or Pleite machen) which signifies to fatl in business, be hank- 
rupt (cf. Lagarde, πίοι. 1, 99). Pleite is the Yiddish 
pronunciation of Heb. pélefa. We find diphthongization of ὁ 
(cf. Eng. πάϊπι <ném = name < name, Ger. Name; Sievers, 
Phon.® ἃ 768) in Iérigalaim < Iérigalém and in bdit, house < 
bét < bat < ba’'t (AJSL 22, 204, n. 20; JAOS 37, 254) which 
is a biconsonantal noun like Ass. saptu, lip (JSOR 1, 92; JBL 
39, 162). For é=d=—da cf. Heb. nimcéeta = numcata= 
nimca’ta. Also raisé, head (GB** 737°, 1. 4) in the dialect of 
Ma‘lfila = résé = rasa = γά᾽ δᾶ. 

Heb. pélefa is a diminutive form like Arab. qulailah, a small 
jug (WdG 1, 154, C): it denotes a small remnant, a few sur- 
vivors, a few that have escaped. In Assyrian, balafu (with 
partial assimilation of p to J; cf. Syr. 2élah—= Ass. salazu, 
sprinkle; JBL 35, 282, n. 4; 36, 141, n. 3) means fo lve, orig. 
to survwe (JBL 39, 159). Arab. laita = léta = lata, i. e. ‘ ac- 
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cusative’ of Ass. ὦ, would that + ta = tallaht — haata-llahe 
(JBL 38, 164). Also fu‘dil = fu'él = fu‘al (JBL 34, 74, n. 2). 
The original fu‘dl is preserved not only in Ass. uzalu, young 
gazelle; suqaqu, lane > Arab. zugaq, but also in Arabic words 
like futat, fragment, crumb (ZAT 25, 358, n. 2; contrast Est. 
74, n. *) or qudabah, dead branches (lopped off in dry prun- 
ing) which appears in Joel 1, 7 as gégapa < gécabd. For ὃ “ἃ 
under influence of adjacent u cf. JBL 37, 219; AJSL 32, 66. 
For the significal development in pélefa, escaped fugitives, and 
pleite, ruined, bankrupt, cf. Ass. munnabtu, fugitive, and 
Vabit (<in’abit; cf. ’ud <im’ud) he was ruined. The ὦ in 
Heb. abdd represents partial assimilation of ¢ to ὃ (see Isatah 
84, 48). 

The meanings of the two phrases pleite gehn and fléten gehn 
ere different. Fléten gehn (which is first found in the Ham- 
burg dialect c. 1755: dat Geld is fleuten gahn, the money is 
lost) corresponds to the Shakespearean to go whistle, which is 
a milder equivalent for to go to the deuce. In German, zum 
Teufel gehn has about the same meaning as fldten gehn. About 
the end of the fourth act of The Winter’s Tale the son of the 
old shepherd says: This being done, let the law go whistle, I 
warrant you. Shenston (1714-1763) says in The Poet and the 
Dun: Your fame is secure, let the critics go whistle. Sanders 
states that floten gehn may refer to the Laut, den etwas die Luft 
sausend Durchschnetdendes giebt. According to Grimm’s 
Worterbuch, the phrase floten gehn may mean dahin ténen in 
die Luft wie der verhallende Laut einer Flote; it resembles the 
phrase fortgeblasen, weggeblasen werden. We can say, He just 
blew away for he disappeared, vanished in thin air (cf. 6. g. 
The Evening Sun, Baltimore, Feb. 24, 1922, p. 18, col. 3, 1. 6). 
We say also to blow a whistle and to blow in = to spend reck- 
lessly. Ger. Sein Geld ist floten is equivalent to Er hat all sein 
Geld verpufft (cf. Goethe’s Faust 2862). 

The original meaning of fldten gehn is to pass swiftly through 
the atr like e whistling bullet. We say The bullets whistled 
over their heads. Ger. pfeifen is used in the same way. A 
flute is a pipe or fife. Shakespeare also uses to whir for to 
hurry some one away with a whizzing sound. Whiz denotes the 
whistling sound (zip) made by the rapid flight of a bullet or 
other missile through the air. In our modern slanguage Ger. 
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floten gehn appears as to go floote or blooey (6. g. Baltimore 
News, Oct. 9, 1921, p. 4, col. 3; Jan. 10, 1922, p. 15, col. 4). 
For similar adaptations of German terms cf. AJ:P 27, 160, n. 1. 
To go floote may be influenced by to go up the flue. 


5. Combined Rhythms. 


Several distinguished scholars believe that the poetic sections 
of the OT exhibit mixed meters (cf. § 4a, 6 of Carnill’s 
Einlertung'). It is true, we find stanzas with 8 - 3 beats in 
each line alternating with stanzas with 9 - 2 beats (JHUC 
163, ὅδ; BL 101, 1.1). But lines with 8 - 3 beats and lines 
with 2 - 2 beats are not combined in the same stanza. Of 
course, we cannot deny the existence of mixed meters. We 
might just as well deny the existence of mixed rhythms. In 
the songs of our Indians we often find duple rhythm alternating 
with triple rhythm. Several tunes of this character are given 
in Alice C. Fletcher’s Indian Story and Song from North 
America (Boston, 1900) e. g. pp. 50. 58. 66. 69. 72. 78. 98. 109. 
113. 

Nor are these alternating rhythms confined to Amerindian 
songs: we find them also in German Volkslieder. In the Swa- 
bian folk-song Madele, ruck, ruck, ruck, an meine griine Seite 
(which originated in 1836, while the tune was known in 1828) 
we have a 2-bar period in ¢ time followed by 1 bar in ἃ time, 
then 3:7; 6:2; 2:4; 2:3. The popular song Prinz Eugen, 
der edle Ritter (which commemorates the victory at Belgrade 
on August 16, 1717, and which is said to have been written 
by a Prussian soldier serving under the Prince of Dessau in 
Eugene’s army) is sometimes barred in the following manner: 
2:3; 1:3; 1:4; 1:3; 3:4; but it may be written in 6 bars 
in $time. We find this anomalous measure in one of the move- 
ments of Tschaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony. The time- 
signatures prefixed to the compositions of the greatest masters 
are sometimes inaccurate. It has been observed that Schubert's 
Impromptu in B flat might be entirely rebarred. In the varia- 
tions of the arietta in Beethoven’s gigantic sonata in C minor, 
Op. 111, a section is marked in ¢ time instead of 13, and another 
section in % time is marked as % (EB 23, 279). Bee- 
thoven’s autograph of this last pianoforte sonata, which was 
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composed five years before his death, has just been published 
(April, 1922) by the Drei Masken Verlag, Munich. 

In harmonic music it is possible to combine different rhythms 
simultaneously: independent melodies may be woven into an 
artistic texture, and each of them may have a rhythm of its own. 
We often have triplets crowded into the time normally taken 
by two notes. In No. 20 of Mendelssohn’s Lteder ohne 
Worte (Heft 4, No. 2, Op. 53) in E flat the melody has } 
time, while the accompaniment has triplets, +. 6. § time. In 
the finale of Schumann’s piano concerto in A minor the first 
tutti passage after the opening solo has practically duple 
rhythm, although the entire movement is marked in } time. 
In the ballroom scene in Mozart’s Don Gtovanni we have three 
simultaneous rhythms of minuet, contredanse, and waltz. In 
our Indian songs there is occasionally a simultaneous combina- 
tion of four or five rhythms, 6. g. in the Canoe Song from C. 
W. Cadman’s opera Shanewis, which has baffled some of the 
greatest singers of the Metropolitan Opera, while the Indian 
mezzo-soprano, known as Princess Tsianina, sings it with ease. 
A song of the Sioux’s Sun Dance was sung by Marcella Sem- 
brich at a historical song recital in New York. We find simi- 
lar complicated combined rhythms in Africa. In his music 
dramas Wagner often combines contrasted themes having dif- 
ferent rhythms. 

Musical rhythm often radically diverges from verse rhythm. 
In Heine’s poem Ich unglickseltger Atlas the first two lines 
of each of the four quatrains have 5 beate, while the third has 
4 beats, and the fourth: 3, but in Schubert’s musical setting 
of this poem (Schwanengesang, No 8) we find 3 time through- 
out. There are no sapphics or alcaics in Hebrew poetry. From 
the Hebrew point of view the Sapphic stanza could be regarded 
es a quatrain with 3 - 2 beats (Mic. 66, n. 4) in the first three 
lines, followed by a hemistich with 2 beats, with a pause at the 
end, so that the fourth line would be practically equivalent to 
the first hemietichs of the three preceding lines; and if the 
last syllables in the first two lines of the alcaic are not stressed, 
this stanza might be regarded as ἃ quatrain with 2 + 2 beats 
im each line. Only the number of beats is fixed in Hebrew 
poetry, but there may be one or two or three unstressed syllables 
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between two beats, or none at all, a pause taking the place of a 
light syllable. Hebrew poetry is not quantitative, but accentual. 


6. Heb. ‘asté and Sum. aé-tan. 


Heb. ‘asté, one, in ‘asté-‘addr, eleven, is the Ass. i#tén, one < 
Sum. as-tan, the first syllable representing the numeral, and 
tan (or tam) the numeral affix (contrast SG 61, n.1). Sum. 
tam (written fa-a-an) seems to be a compound of fa, what? 
and the affix am (SG 88.199, Ὁ; 52, c). What may denote 
something (cf. our 711 tell you what) or portion, amount (cf. 
a little what). Also the common Chinese numerative ko may 
mean something. In the dialect of Shanghai, ku (or kaw) 
appears as relative pronoun. Similar numeratives (or classt- 
fiers, numeral coefficients) are used in Siamese, Malay, etc. 
(EB"™ 6, 217°; 25, 9°; 17, 477°): in Malay you say ampat biji 
télor for four eggs, the second word (bit, seed) being the nu- 
merative for globular things. Similarly we find in German: 
ver Stiick Ever or hundert Stiick Wild. The driver of a Ba- 
varian Stellwagen (stage-coach, omnibus) used to speak of zehn 
Poststiicke (postal parcels) and sechs Stick Fahrgdaste (pas- 
sengers). We say an orchestra of twenty pieces. We can also 
say ten head of cattle and twenty sail of ships; In Pidgin- 
English we hear one piecee dollar, three precee man. Cf. ὑὸς 
χρῆμα μέγιστον (Herod. 1, 36) ete. 

The explanation of ta-a-an given in AL® 36, 313; AJSL 20, 
231, 24 is untenable: fa-c-an on pl. iii in PSBA 10, 418 cor- 
responds to Ass. mind-ma, Eth. ment-nii. Nor can we accept 
the view that 7-ta-a-an in an Assyrian text is to be read sibitan 
(Streck, Assurb. 78. 577). The use of the Sumerian affix 
tam (written ta-a-an) after Assyrian numerals may be com- 
pared to the ° in our 1°, 2° (= primo, secondo) for first and 
second occurrence, respectively. The omission of ta in 1-a-an 
may be merely graphic: we say quarto, octavo, no matter whether 
we write 4fo, 8vo or 4°, 8° (contrast OLZ 25, 8). 


ἡ. Heb. géfort and Gr. néktar. 


Heb. géftért denotes nidor, κνῖσα (JBL 36, 91, n. 11). This 
is also the original meaning of νέκταρ = “Op3, 1. 6. that which 
has been made to ascend in smoke. Celestial beings feed on the 
fragrant steam arising from the burning sacrifices. The Hebrews 
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as well as the Greeks sacrificed especially the fat pieces, so νέκ- 
rap means orig. fragrant fat of sacrifices, then scented unguent. 
The ancients had no scents dissolved in alcohol, but perfumed 
greases, solid or liquid fats charged with odors. Fats and oils 
absorb odors. Perfumes are extracted from flowers by the 
agency of inodorous fats (enfleurage). The term perfume is 
derived from fume which is connected with θύος and θύωμα, 
incense, θυσία, sacrifice; τεθυωμένος means fragrant, just as Heb. 
méquffar signifies perfumed in Cant. 3, 6. AV has perfume 
for géfért in Ex. 30, 35. 

For the offering of the fat pieces in the Hebrew rituel (Lev. 
3, 16; 7, 25; 1 S 2, 16; 2 Chr. 7, 7; Gen. 4, 4) cf. Hesiod, 
Theog. 546 (EB 22, 436") and the tranelation of Levtticus, 
in the Polychrome Bible, p. 62, 1. 2; p. 63, 1]. 10-18; p. 65, 
ll. 34-40. When Noah after the Flood offered a burnt-offering, 
JHVH smelled the sweet savor, and the cuneiform account of 
the Deluge states that, when the Babylonian Noah offered a 
sacrifice, the gods gathered around him like a swarm of flies, 
so that Istar took the great fly-brushes of her father Anu, the 
god of heaven, to drive them away. The gods were starved, 
because there had been no offerings during the Flood (JAOS 
41, 181). 

Nectar is generally supposed to be the drink of the gods, 
while ambrosia is regarded as their food; but in Alcman (c. 
650) nectar is the food, and in Sappho (c. 600) ambrosia is the 
drink. Nectar cannot be connected with νώγαλα, dainties; nor 
can it be explained as a compound of the negative νη and κῆρ, 
death, or κτείνειν, to kill: non-killing and immortalizing are not 
identical. Ambrosta has been combined with Skt. amrta, the 
beverage of immortality, that resulted from the churning of the 
ocean by the gods and demons (CD s. amrita). The Greeks 
may have connected ἀμβρόσιος with ἄμβροτος, immortal, but this 
is merely a popular adaptation like ἄβυσσος < Ass. apsti < Sum. 
abzu (AJP 39, 307; JHUC 306, 34). Ambrosia has been 
derived from the Semitic ‘ambar, ambergris (EB" 1, 800°; cf. 
AJSL 23, 261; PAPS 46, 158) which is a fatty, inflammable 
.mass and plays an important part in Oriental perfumery. 

In the Homeric poems, ambrosia is used as a perfume (Od. 
4, 445) and antiseptic (Jl. 19, 40; 16, 670. 680). The ambrosia. 
with which Hera cleanses herself (Il. 14, 170; cf. Judith 16, 8) 
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corresponds to our modern cold creams or massage creams. 
Ambrostal locks means fragrant hair. An ambrosial night is a 
balmy night, and ambrostal sleep denotes balmy (i. e. healing, 
refreshing) sleep. 

According to Il. 19, 40, nectar was red. The precious nard- 
oil (BL 69, n. 14) had a red color (Plin. 12, 43). Also the 
color of myrrh, which was used as a perfume (BL 23, n. 6) 
and as an antiseptic (John 19, 39) varies from pale reddish- 
yellow to red or reddish-brown. For the antiseptic effect of 
various forms of incense see the paper by D. I. Macht and W. 
M. Kunkel, Concerning the antiseptic action of some aromatic 
fumes in the Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biol- 
ogy and Medtcme, 1920, xviii, p. 68-70. 

If nectar, which originally denoted the fragrant steam of the 
burnt-offerings inhaled by the gods, is regarded as a drink, we 
must remember that the Arabs say to drink smoke (Arab. Sdriba- 
*d-duzana) for to smoke tobacco. The phrase to drink tobacco 
was formerly used also in English: Ben Jonson (1598) says: 
. The most dwine tobacco that I ever drunk. Cf. my paper 
Manna, Nectar, and Ambrosia in PAPS 61. 


8. The Etymology of Manna. 


In Ex. 16, 15 (J) Heb. man, manna, is derived from man-hi:: 
when the ancestors of the Jews saw it, they said to one another: 
man-hi, what is this? for they did not know what it was. Man- 
hi, however, is Aramaic, not Hebrew. § has méndu = manéhi 
in Ex. 16, 15. In Syriac we find man or mon, and mané, 
what? but the Hebrew pronoun for what? is ma. The ances- 
tors of the Israelites, who emigrated from the Euphrates to 
Ephraim, c. 1400, spoke Aramaic; but the ancestors of the Jews, 
who invaded Palestine from the south c. 1050, after they had 
sojourned in Egypt, were Edomites (JBL 36, 93). They may 
have spoken an Arabic dialect before they adopted the lan- 
guage of Canaan.* 


*See my paper Semites, Hebrews, Israelites, Jews (OC 32, 755). 
Cf. Albright’s article A Revision of Barly Hebrew Chronology, JPOS 
1, 66+; for Judah see ibid. p. 68, n. 1; and for Hebrew, p. 77, n. 1. 
According to the dates given ibid. p. 79, the Exodus of the Hebrews 
under Moses from Egypt took place c. 1260, and the invasion of Pales- 
tine by Israel c. 1230. See also JAOS 35, 387. 390. 
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The popular etymology given in Ex. 16, 15 must be a late 
gloss. AV has What ts this? in the margin, also It 1s a portion. 
In the text AV renders: It 1s manna. RV has in the text: 
What is this? and It 1s manna in the margin. In Arabic, mann 
means not only manna, but also gift, present, favor, benefit; it 
denotes also the manna-insect (coccus manniparus) which 
causes the secretion of the manna by puncturing the soft twigs 
of the tamariz Gallica. 

The primary connotation of Heb. man, manna, is not gift, 
but separation, elimination, secretion. It is connected with the 
preposition min, from, which means orig. part (VS 397; GB** 
435°, 4; GK7® § 119, w, note 1). To part may mean to partition, 
apportion. Arab. mantiah, fate, signifies prop. portion (Heb. 
ménat, helqg). This is also the primary connotation of Arab. 
mann and minhah, gift, present (cf. Pur. 17, 23). 

AV uses to part for Heb. hiprid (cf. Arab. féraga) in Ruth 
1, 17 where Ruth says to Naomi: JHvH do so unto me and more 
also (JBL 33, 1644) if aught but death part thee and me. Here 
Luther has: Der Tod muss mich und dich scheiden, and Aus- 
scheidung is the German term for secretion (Arab. rash, rasth). 
Arab. mana, taminu, to plow, is to break the ground. The ori- 
ginal meaning of Heb. min, species, is division. Lat. spectes 
means not only particular sort, but also look, form (Heb. ἐξ- 
muna; cf. JAOS 35, 71). The post-Biblical min, heretic, sig- 
nifies prop. separatist. Brugsch and Ebers combined Heb. 
man with the late Egypt. mnu; if this denote manna, it is no 
doubt a loanword, so that it throws no light on the etymology. 

The manna, which sustained the ancestors of the Jews in the 
wilderness, was not the honey-like exudation of the tamanz 
Gallica, but a nutritive lichen like the Iceland moss or the rein- 
deer moss, especially the lecanora esculenta, known as manna- 
lachen, which in times of great drought and famine has served 
as food for a large number of men in the arid steppes of the 
various countries stretching from Algeria to Tatary (EB" 16, 
584). Fragments of manna-lichen carried away by the wind 
resemble grains of wheat. They vary in size from a pea to a 
hazel-nut. 

The edible lichens contain not only starchy substances, but 
also in some cases 8 small quantity of saccharine matter of the 
nature of mannite. It is probable, however, that the powdered 
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manna-lichen was mixed with tamarisk-manna and athagi- 
manna (Arab. taranjabir). The manna-lichen was ground in 
querns or pounded in mortars (Num. 11, 8) and mixed with 
the honey-like drops from the tamariz Gallica or with the 
exudation of the camels’ thorn (alhagi camelorum or Mau- 
rorum). After this mixture of powdered manna-lichen and 
tamarisk-manna or i-manna had been baked (2 S 13, 8; 
NE 144, 228; AJSL 26, 16) in baking-pots (MLN 38, 433) 
it tasted like honey-cake or like pastry baked in sweet-oil (Num. 
11, 8).* 

Tamarisk-manna, which the monks of St. Catherine, on the 
highest peak of the Jabal Musa, supply to the pilgrims or tour- 
ists visiting the convent, appears only about the end of May 
and in June. The annual quantity produced on the Sinaitic 
peninsula is only 500-600 Ibs. It could not have yielded the 
daily provision of more than 300 tone (Ex. 16, 16. 36; 12, 37; 
Num. 1, 46). It has the consistency of wax in the early morn- 
ing, but melts in the heat of the sun (Ex. 16, 21). It could 
not have been ground in querns or pounded in mortars and 
baked in baking-pots. The mountain whence the Law is said 
to have been given to Moses cannot have been situated on the 
Sinaitic peninsula; it must have been a volcano in northwestern 


Arabia (JAOS 34, 426). 
Pau. Haopt. 


“JV cakes baked with otl. Luther’s Olkuchen is misleading; cf. MK* 
15, 55°. Nevertheless this rendering is retained in SATA I, 2, p. 81 as 
well as in Kautzsch-Bertholet’s AT* (1922). An oil-cake is a masa 
of compressed seeds (linseed, rape, poppy, cotton, etc.) from which oil 
has been expressed; it is used as food for cattle or as fertilizer. Of 
the etymology of manna Gressmann says (SATA I, 2, p. 83): Die 
Wissenschaft muss auf eine Erkldrung verzichten; on p. 85 he identi- 
fies the Biblical manna with tamarisk-manna. 


V.—THE FASTI OF OVID AND THE AUGUSTAN 
PROPAGANDA. 


When Ovid began his Fast, Virgil and Tibullus had been 
dead at least some seventeen or eighteen years; Propertius, 
thirteen or fourteen; Horace, six or seven. Each of these poets 
had in his own way served the purposes of Augustus and 
brought his own characteristic contribution for the strength- 
ening of the foundation on which the “First Citizen” had 
founded his government and himself taken his stand. Personal 
loyalty to Augustus and fervid devotion to the ethical and 
religious ideals for which he stood are apparent in the poems 
of Horace.:' Propertius brought to light and put in attractive 
form the legends of that ancient Rome which it was Augustus’ 
desire to glorify that the present and the future Rome might 
feel the obligations imposed by its long and honorable descent. 
Tibullus’ poetry is full of the lure of that country life and 
that loyalty to the old religious observances, which it was the 
policy of Augustus to encourage, and the love of a peaceful 
life such as he had made possible to the Roman world. Virgil’s 
unique genius had served the Augustan propaganda superla- 
tively along all these lines and more. No part was wanting in 
the chorus of praise and prayer, nor could new forms of ex- 
pression be found in verse—lyric, elegiac and epic meter, all 
had served their turn. 

The special need, too, for such support was past, for by the 
time that Ovid began the Fast: Augustus had been accepted 
and established as head of the Roman state. Yet that such a 
versatile and prolific genius as that of Ovid should neglect 
entirely themes so long and so widely prominent, was hardly 
to be conceived. “They had become a stne qua non of polite 
literature, retained like certain parts of animal organisms, after 
the real need for them was past.” | 

The subject matter of Ovid’s earlier writings, those con- 
temporary with the work of the older Augustan poets, gave 
little chance for the expression and propagation of Augustan 
ideals. Later, following the lead of Propertius, he turned from 


2 Especially, the “ Roman ” Odes, IIT: 1-6. 
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the light love-elegies and sentimental effusions of his youth to 
weightier themes, producing the Metamorphoses and the Fast. 
The clever whimsicality of the poet found opportunity even in 
the former, unpromising as was its theme, to sound the national 
note in the last three books, but it is the Fastt which embodies 
the poet’s real contribution to imperial propaganda. 

The subject matter itself, however treated,—those religious 
observances that had come down from a forgotten past and 
which it was Augustus’ aim to emphasize as so important a 
strand in the unbroken thread of the eternal life of Rome— 
was peculiarly in line with the emperor’s purpose, while the 
fact that the present form of the Roman calendar was due to 
his adoptive father might give additional appropriateness to it 
as a work devoted to his ends. But throughout the poem the 
poet finds opportunity incidentally, by way of allusion and 
digression, to serve these same ends. 

There was no new theme to add to the repertory of the 
earlier Augustan poets, but Ovid runs the gamut of the old 
themes. With the superficiality which is his besetting sin and 
the versatility and lightness of handling which are among his 
chief charms, he touches for a moment of time, or lingers on, 
these themes as circumstances permit or encourage him to do so. 
The country life and festivals of which Tibullus sang, Ovid has 
made the main subject of his work. In personal glorification 
of Augustus and his policies he goes, though less wisely, to even 
greater lengths than Horace. The celebration of “the grandeur 
that was Rome” and of her mission among nations, the idea 
which pervades the whole Aeneid and “like the subject of a 
fugue enters and reénters from time to time in thrilling tones,”’? 
is a constantly recurring motif in the Fastt, though sounded 
in the notes of tinkling cymbals as compared with the organ 
tones of Virgil. 

The emperor himself and the city whose power and prestige 
are at once his creation and his justification, are perhaps equally 
prominent in the Fasti. The descent of Augustus and his 
divinity, his achievements in war, his offices, his achievements 
in peace — architectural, ethical, religious — and his personal 


Σ᾿, Warde Fowler, The Religious Baperience of the Roman People, p. 
409. 
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qualities, all are brought out at one or more points in the 
poem, some as the nature of the work demands, in association 
with specific dates, some as gratuitous amplification, while the 
city of Rome is again and again introduced—its history, its 
marvelous growth and present magnificence. 

The re-dedication of the Fasti, whereby Germanicus took 
the place of Augustus, has wrought confusion in the study of 
imperial propaganda in the first book. In the case of certain 
significant passages of eulogistic allusion or address there is 
doubt, reasonable or unreasonable, as to whether Augustus or 
Germanicus is the person concerned.* Even so, however, a 
considerable number of undoubtedly relevant passages remain 
in this book to add to the testimony of the others. Almost at 
the outset (1, 10) Germanicus is informed that he will often 
in the following pages read of his father and his grandfather, 


saepe tibi pater est, saepe legendus avus, 


in whose glory he and his brother are to share, and definite 
statements are made as to the nature of what he is to read. It 
is not of Cesar’s wars, but of Cesar’s altars and the festivals 
that he has added to the calendar that the poet will sing, in 
this way bringing Augustus into as close connection as possible 
with the sacra . . . annalibus eruta priscts which he has already 
promised (1, 7) to display to his readers. 

More than once Germanicus might have read of Augustus 
as himself counted among the divine beings whose altars he 
‘had established or restored. The prophecy of Carmentis in 
Book I shows two instances of this. As she and Evarder sail 
up the Tiber, she can hardly be restrained by her son from 
leaping in ecstasy on to the shore as she salutes the gods of the 
new land, and the land itself, destined to give new gods to 
heaven (1, 510). More definitely, she alludes to the Julian 
family when she prophesies (1, 530) that the sacred rites of 
Vesta shall in the distant future be performed by a god in 
person, referring to the occupancy of the office of pontifex 
maximus by Augustus. The entry for March 6, on which date 


*See R. Merkel in the Prolegomena to his critical edition of the 
Fastt. Also G. H. Hallam and H. Peter in the introductions and notes 
to their editions of the same. 
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Augustus assumed this office, emphasizes the same thought— 
“the divinity of immortal Cesar (aeternt Cesarts) presides 
over the eternal fires” (3, 421); while in 4, 954 the same 
epithet is applied to Augustus in conjunction with Apollo and 
Vesta. 

Besides claiming a place for Augustus in the hierarchy of 
Heaven, Ovid has much to say of his relation to Vesta and his 
relationship to the patron divinities of Rome, Venus and Mars, 
emphasizing thereby the direct outgrowth of Rome from Troy. 
The passage just quoted ends (3, 428) with the expression of 
the wish that both the fires of Vesta and the duz himself may 
live, — 

vivite inextincti, flammeque duxque, precor, 
and an actual relationship between the emperor and the goddess 
(through their Trojan origin)‘ is assumed in the same passage 
(3, 425), 
ortus ab Aenea tangit cognata sacerdos 
humina; cognatum, Vesta, tuere caput, 


while in another, where the introduction of Vesta into the 
palace of the emperor is celebrated (4, 949) it is taken for 
granted, as the goddess is represented as received cognatt... 
lumine. 

There is said to have been a prophecy in the Sibylline Books 
that leadership of the world should go with descent from Troy 
through the preservation and possession of the Trojan sacra, 
and the Sibylline Books are said to have been placed by 
Augustus under the base of the statue of Apollo in his temple 
on the Palatine.* Ovid accepts without question the theory of 
descent as to which Livy has his doubts and even Virgil is not 
wholly consistent in his statements (Cf. Aen. 1, 267; 8, 629; 
9, 641, with 6, 762),° tracing the Julian gens directly through 
Tulus—Ascanius to its Trojan forebears, and making this 
relationship prominent in many places. Very near the begin- 
ning of the poem (1, 39) Mars and Venus are introduced as 


‘In 1, 528, however, Vesta is an Italian goddess. 

*Cf. Eduard Norden, “ Vergil’s Aeneis im Lichte ihrer Zeit,” Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, Vol. VII (1901), p. 263. 

4 [bid., p. 277. 
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the presiding deities of successive months, March and April, 
and their relationship to the reigning family noted: “ The 
first month belonged to Mars, the second to Venus; she was 
the first of the race, he was the father of Romulus’ self.” The 
naming of these months indeed is credited to Romulus, whose 
reverence for his own ancestors was combined with prophetic 
vision of Augustus’ relationship to the same (4, 23), while 
Romulus is again designated as a link in the chain binding 
Rome to Troy by the patronymic Iliades applied to him (4, 23; 
5, 565) and to himself and Remus (3, 62). 

The fourth book, devoted to the month of Venus is, naturally, 
particularly rich in references to the genealogical connection 
between this goddess and the Julian gens. In the introduction 
to the book (4, 21) the poet commends this portion of his work 
particularly to Augustus: “This month comes to you through 
your great ancestress and becomes yours by your adoptive 
nobility.” The entry for April 23, in commemorating the in- 
troduction of the worship of Venus Erycina, claims a preference 
of the goddess for the city of her descendants (4, 875) in a 
general way, and Venus Verticordia is called upon (4, 161) to 
Tespect the Roman race. Earlier in the book (4, 119) we see 
Venus fighting against the Greeks on the side of Troy, winning 
the victory over Juno and Minerva in the judgment of Paris, 
a Trojan, and by a Trojan, Anchises, becoming nurus to 
Assaracus (and so mother of Aeneas and grandmother of 
Ascanius or Iulus) for the express purpose of providing for 
“mighty Cesar” ancestors of the Julian name. The presence 
of the Palladium in the temple of Vesta also furnishes a link 
between Rome and Troy, and the poet takes occasion to intro- 
duce briefly, in connection with this (6, 419) the names of 
Dardanus and Ilus. An even more definite linking of the latest 
generations of the royal family with the earliest and with their 
ancestral Troy is found in the formal genealogical table be- 
ginning with Dardanus (4, 31) and ending: “We come at 
last to the propitious name of Iulus, through which the Julian 
family touches its Trojan ancestors,” and in 4, 272 where 
(through the Magna Mater)—in Phrygios Roma refertur avos. 
Lastly (4, 675), Venus as patron of the month bids its fifteenth 
day hasten on its way in order to give place as soon as possible 
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to the sixteenth, the day on which her descendant, Octavian, is 
to receive the title of Imperator. | 

Aeneas, he who “ carried Troy to Rome” (4, 250; 1, 527), 
is implied as ancestor to the Julian family at the end of the 
first book, where the wish is expressed that the whole world 
may shudder before the power of the Aeneadae, and Mars ap- 
pears twice as ancestor, once (5, 554) in his new temple’ 
built by Augustus in “the city of his son,” once (6, 54) as 
receiving Juno into the “ city of her grandson.” 

Another ancestor in the noble line to be celebrated is natur- 
ally Julius Cesar. His reformation of the calendar is alluded 
to (3, 155)—with the whimsical suggestion that his object in 
this work was to become acquainted with the Heaven he was 
later to inhabit—as one among many achievements, but not 
dwelt upon seriously as might perhaps have been expected in a 
poem based upon this work. The entry for April 6, the date 
of the battle of Thapsus (4, 381), is the occasion for a brief 
eulogy of the first Cesar supposed to be uttered by an old 
soldier of his who sits next to Ovid at the games—“ Caesar was 
my leader, and I boast that under him I served as tribune ”— 
and Ovid represents himself (3, 697) as being reminded by 
Vesta herself not to pase over in his record for the Ides of 
March gladtos in principe fizos. There is also a bit of eulogy 
in ἃ curious passage (1, 603) where the title Augustus is made 
the climax in a list of cognomina, among which in due order 
is that of Pompey — Magnus — which suggests that his con- 
queror, Cesar, should have one indicating something still 
greater—qut te vicit nomine mator ertt. Neither of these pas- 
sages brings out the relationship between the first Cesar and 
Augustus, but it appears in a reference to the battle of Philippi 
(3, 707), which is designated as an act of pietas—an appro- 
priate form of vengeance taken by Octavian on those who were 
responsible for the death of his adoptive father. And while 
the long and honorable descent of the Julian gens and its 
present superlative importance are made strikingly prominent, 
its future—its permanence as the ruling dynasty of Rome—is 
hinted, by prayer if not by prophecy (1, 721; 4, 859). Flattery 


* The temple of Mars Ultor. 
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of a complicated and ingenious pattern is worked in by the 
poet, at the end of Book VI, for the date of June 30. First the 
day is designated as that whose “tomorrow” is the Julian 
(July) Kalends. Then it is characterized as the day on which 
the temple of Hercules and the Muses, near the Circus 
Flaminius, was dedicated, and Lucius Marcius Philippus is 
named as the founder. As a matter of fact, Philippus was 
merely the restorer, not the founder, of this temple, which had 
been built in 187 B.C. This naive oversight on the part of 
Ovid is no doubt due to the fact that Lucius Marcius Philippus 
was the husband of Atia, an aunt of the emperor. The family 
Telationship is cleverly suggested by the introduction, quite 
superfluously, of a daughter of this pair (herself the wife of a 
friend of Augustus), Marcia, and is definitely noted several 
lines farther on. 

The various titles assumed by or conferred upon Octavian 
himself are in a general way included in the statement near 
the beginning of the second book (2, 15), 

At tua prosequimur studioso pectore, Cesar, 
nomina, per titulos ingredimurque tuos, 


and are alluded to separately in many places. He is Princeps, 
in flattering contrast to Romulus, who was dominus (2, 142). 
References to the title Imperator (bestowed April 16, 29 B. C.), 
Augustus (won January 13, 27 B. c.) and Pater Patriae (¥Feb- 
ruary 5, 2 B.C.) all appear in the entries for the dates of these 
anniversaries (4, 675; 1, 609; 2, 127) respectively. (Pater 
Patrwae is also used in a prayer for the emperor’s welfare at 
the festival of the Caristia, 2, 637.) 

The second of these titles is granted for the young Augustus’ 
success in war. The third he holds in common with Jupiter 
himself. The word Augustus is derived from the root aug- 
(augere = increase), and a prayer— 

_ Augeat imperium nostri ducis, augeat annos— 
is based upon this fortunate etymological relationship. In the 
reference to the last title (Pater Patriae) the most effusive 
eulogy is embodied. To celebrate aright the anniversary of 


its bestowal would require the soul of a Homer, and the dignity 
of hexameter verse. The people, the senate, the equites have 
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all united in giving the title, but they have given it late, for 
long since Augustus was Pater Orbts. In this cognomen, as 
well as in that of Augustus, he is on a par with Jupiter, who 
is Pater in heaven, while the emperor is Pater on earth. 

Virgil’s first plan of the Aeneid, according to Geor. 3, 16 ff., 
was to make it a heroic epic with Augustus as its central figure. 
By the time he wrote the poem, circumstances had changed. 
The military deeds of Augustus were overshadowed by his 
achievement of peace and his achievements in pegce, and were 
to the people important chiefly as “war to end war.” The 
Aeneid takes its tone from this circumstance and does not 
correspond to the poet’s earlier conception of what it should 
properly be. Ovid indicates in the dedication of the Fasts 
(1, 13) that he will take this same line, leaving the “ arms of 
Cesar ” to the pens of others, and he lives up to this statement 
on the whole, even beyond the extent to which the chosen sub- 
ject of the poem necessitates this. 

The military activities and successes of the emperor are 
however by no means passed over in silence. Near the begin- 
ning of Book II (2, 18) the poet ends his appeal for the 
attention of the ruler with the words “ pacando si quid ab hoste 
vacas.” ‘The recovery of the standards lost to the Parthians by 
Crassus in 53 B.C. is given its due meed of praise. In the 
entry (6, 467) for June 9, the date of the death of Crassus, 
Vesta prophesies the future restoration of the standards he 
has lost :— 

“ Parthe, quid exultas?” dixit dea, “signa remittes, 
quique necem Crassi vindicet, ultor erit.” 


The accomplishment of this vengeance is reported in the pre- 
ceding book (5, 587); this disgrace would have remained to 
the present time, did Italy not enjoy the protecting power of 
Cesar. This achievement, says the poet, no less than the 
victory at Philippi, the ostensible occasion for the building of 
the temple of Mars Ultor, might win for the god the cognomen 
thus commemorated. 

Without reference to definite campaigns or battles there are 
various vague allusions to the enlarging of the power and the 


“Cf. Norden, op. cit., p. 316. 
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extension of the limits of the territory of Rome. In 1, 599 
(Jan. 13) Germanicus and Augustus are combined in a brief 
eulogy evidently constructed when the work was revised after 
the death of the emperor. This was the day on which the 
action of the emperor in returning to the senate the control 
of the provinces won for him the title of Augustus, formally 
conferred three days later. Germanicus’ father, says the poet, 
won his cognomen Germanicus from the conquest of one part 
of the world. If the same basis were to be used for the be- 
stowal of cognomina on Octavian, he would have as many as 
there are races on the earth :— 


si petat a victis, tot sumat nomina Cesar 
quot numero gentes maximus orbis habet. 


The co-extension of the city with the world which might 
thus furnish titles to its ruler is brought out in another pas- 
sage (2, 683) marking the date of the festival of Terminus. 
Other races, sings the poet, possess land set off by definite 
boundaries; the boundary of the city of Rome and of the world 
itself is one. The same idea appears in the recognition of 
Pater Patriae as synonymous with Pater Orbis (2, 130), in 
the introduction to the whole work (1, 85) where Jupiter as 
he looks from his temple on the Capitoline can see nothing 
which is not Roman, and in the prophecy, dating from the 
time of Romulus (4, 858), that Rome shall one day set her 
victorious foot on the whole world. 

In one way or another, too, the important battles on which 
Augustus’ fortunes hung are at least touched upon, but they 
are not greatly emphasized in and for themselves. The battle 
of Mutina is briefly introduced (4, 627) in association with a 
general weather prophecy for the day on which it took place— 
April 14. On this day, says the poet, ships should seek safe 
harborage, for west winds and hail are likely to prevail. Yet 
in spite of weather, Augustus on this day was victorious at 
Mutina. The date of the battle of Philippi being in the 
autumn, the part of the Fastt in which it would have been 
cited either has not come down to us or was never written. 
There are, however, at least two allusions to the battle, both 
emphasizing its importance as the means by which Augustus 
inflicted punishment upon the murderers of the first great 
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Julius. One of these (3, 705) states this definitely :-—“ Those 
who, daring a deed in opposition to the gods’ will, had vio- 
lated the pontiff’s life, rightly lie low in death. Be witness 
to this Philippi, and ye with whose scattered bones the earth 
is white... . To avenge his father through arms justly taken 
up was the first work of Cesar (Augustus).” The other 
(already quoted in part), inserted in the account of the found- 
ing of the temple of Mars Ultor (5, 569), implies it: cum pia 
sustulit arma (at Philippi) this temple was vowed, promised 
in return for victory. The battle of Actium is recalled in the 
passage celebrating the dedication of the Altar of Peace (1, 
711). The altar was decreed by the senate only after the 
return of the emperor from Spain, 13 B.C., and dedicated in 
9 B.C., but as Actium stood to the Roman as the beginning 
of the reign of Peace, the poet here in apostrophizing Par 
decks her in garlands won in the victory at Actium. Associa- 
tion of the military and civic sides of Augustus’ career is 
again emphasized in the references to the laurel decking the 
door posts of the palace and the civic crown of oak set above 
the door in accordance with a decree of the senate in 27 B.C. 
(4, 953; 1, 614). 

But the peace of Augustus is celebrated in more definite and 
positive fashion than this, even if various striking lines in Book 
I, as to the date of which authorities differ, be all counted for 
Germanicus rather than for Augustus. The permanence of the 
Augustan peace is prayed for in the line “ 712) following 
that quoted above: 


Pax ades et toto mitis in orbe mane! 
and again (4, 407): 


pace Ceres laeta est, et voe orate, coloni, 
perpetuam pacem pacificumque ducem, 


and it is heralded in the words of Janus (1, 282, assigned by 
Hallam, however, to the revision) : 


‘“‘Cesareoque diu nomine clusus ero.” 


In other passages Mars himself is called upon to sponsor the 
works of peace. At the beginning of the third book the poet 
apostrophizes this god with the advice that he lay aside his 
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weapons for the time, and, following the example of Minerva, 
add to his sphere of influence the artes ingenuae—reminding 
him that he was unarmed when Rhea Silvia, ancestress of the 
Roman race, accepted him as her lover. Qn another occasion 
(3, 175), when asked to explain the fact that the festival of the 
Matronalia occurs on his Kalends, the war-god becomes himself 
almost an advocate of peace. Taking the cue offered by the 
poet he declares that he does not regret this new association 
with the affairs of peace, nor the fact that Minerva can no 
longer consider herself the only divinity whose field of activity 
covers both peace and war. It is perhaps over-fanciful to look 
for any subtle significance apropos of the times in the fact that 
when Mars, as he speaks here,—as if bearing in mind Ovid’s 
earlier prayer (3, 1) that he lay aside shield, spear, and 
helmet,—removes the helmet from his head, though he still re- 
tains the spear. 

Besides this general emphasis on the advantages of peace, 
there are some more specific references to certain acts and 
characteristics of the emperor in his capacity of civil ruler. 
He is contrasted (2, 141) with Romulus, whose power depended 
on force, as one under whom law flourishes rather than violence: 


vis tibi [Romulo] grata fuit, florent sub Cesare leges. 


The cura legum et morum had been given to the emperor by 
the senate in 19 B.C., and he is represented in the Fasti 
(6, 643; 647) as furnishing an example to others by tearing 
down, as too sumptuous, an edifice bequeathed to him, and 
erecting in its place the Porticus Liu: 

οἷς agitur censura et sic exempla parantur, 
cum vindex, alios quod monet, ipse facit. 


The effectiveness of the emperor’s efforts toward moral reform is 
noted in a brief allusion to the laws against adultery (2, 139),° 
and in the prophecy (6, 457) that while Augustus is head of the 
religion of Rome no vestal virgin will desecrate her sacred fillets 
and suffer the penalty of burial alive prescribed therefor. 

This subject leads naturally to the discussion of Augustus’ 
attitude toward the Roman religion and the measures he took 


*Cf. Horace, Od. 3, 6. 
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for its encouragement and revival. In choosing the Fast: as 
his subject, the poet bound himself of course to stress above 
all else the religious side of the reforms and activities of 
Augustus. In the introduction to the first book (1, 13) it is 
plainly put that it is of the altars and the religious festivals 
of Cesar that he will chiefly sing. Both the places of worship 
and the ceremonials are, according to this, to be included. 
‘Among these places the altar of Peace (1, 709) and the temple 
of Mars Ultor (5, 550) are most conspicuous. A brief refer- 
ence is made (3, 704) to the temple of the Divine Julius, built 
by Augustus, as a piece of earthly property still held by Cesar 
while his home is in heaven with Jupiter. The emperor’s well- 
known activity as restorer as well as builder of temples follows 
a reference to the disappearance through neglect of an old 
temple of Juno Sospita (2, 55), the sad fate of which Augustus 
has warded off from other temples, thereby laying not only men 
but gods under obligation to him to such degree as to justify 
the prayer with which the poet ends the passage: 
Templorum positor, templorum sancte repostor, 
sit superis, opto, mutue cura tui. 
Dent tibi caelestes, quos tu caelestibus, annos. 


Of these numerous restorations, that of the temple of Magna 
Mater is briefiy referred to (4, 348) and that of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus is implied in the words (1, 203): 


frondibus ornabant quae nune capitolia genunis. 


The zeal of her husband along these lines is cited (5, 157) as 
the reason for Livia’s undertaking similar work in the case of 
the temple of the Bona Dea: 


ne non imitata maritum 
esset et ex omni parte secuta virum. 


Augustus had become pontifex maximus on March 6, 12 
B.C. In this capacity he was head of the Roman religion as a 
whole and was brought into particularly close relationship to 
the worship of Vesta. We find in the Fasts this close con- 
nection more than once emphasized. The poet puts in the 
mouth of Carmentis a prophecy (1, 529) that the time will 
come when one and the same man shall protect Vesta and the 
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Trojan gods and the world itself, and the rites of Vesta shall 
be performed by a god as worshipper. The fulfilment of this 
prophecy is recorded in the entry for June 9 (6, 455), 


nunc bene lucetis sacrae sub Cesare flammae, 
and in that for March 6 (3, 421): 


Ignibus aeternis aeterni numina praesunt 
Ceesaris. 
‘Augustus has become, like the sacred fire of Vesta and the 
Palladium, a pledge of the power of Rome—imperu pignora 
suncta vides. 

The introduction of the worship of the Genius of Augustus *° 
in conjunction with the Lares was to be commemorated in its 
proper place, the month of August, as the poet tells us (5, 147) 
at the close of a passage dealing with the re-dedication of an 
altar of the Lares Compitales on May 1. Ovid represents him- 
self as looking for Lares in couples, as heretofore they had 
been found, but as finding everywhere groups of three, the 
Genius of the emperor making a third with the two Lares. In 
his interest he is about to go on and tell the story of the 
transformation of this duality into a trinity,"! but checks him- 
self—Augustus mensis mthi carminis huius ius habet. 

The record for April 28 (4, 949) celebrates the dedication 
of the chapel of Vesta in the palace on the Palatine. The close 
association of this building with the temple of Apollo leads to 
the establishment in the mind of the poet of another trinity in 
which the emperor finds a place—Vesta, Apollo and Augustus. 

Of the edifices with which Augustus adorned the city Ovid 
mentions besides the temples of Mars Ultor (5, 551) and of 
Julius Cesar (3, 704) and the Ara Pacis, (1, 709), the Porticus 


* Cf. J. B. Carter, The Religious Life of Ancient Rome, p. 70. See 
also Lily R. Taylor, “The Worship of Augustus in Italy during his 
Lifetime,” Transactions of the American Philological Association, LI, 
p. 116. 

™ The account of the festival of the Caristia (2, 637) ends with the 
suggestion of a prayer to this new trinity. 

* The relation of Apollo to Augustus seems to be more conspicuous 
in the Metamorphoses than in the Fasti. See Elizabeth H. Haight, 
“‘An Inspired Message’ in the Augustan Poets,” American Journal of 
Philology, XXIXTX, p. 360. 
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Livia (6, 639) and the Forum of Augustus. Of these, the 
temple of Mars Ultor is the only one that is honored with any 
detailed description. 

Before leaving the subject of Ovid’s attitude toward Augustus 
as man and ruler it will be worth while to notice especially 
two passages of general eulogy which are worthy of the pen of 
Martial when running riot on the subject of Domitian. One 
of these has already been considered in part and it will be 
sufficient to recall its climax (1, 608) where Augustus by that 
cognomen is put on a par with Jupiter. In the other and more 
important passage the poet likewise sets Augustus practically 
on a level with the father of gods and men, as Pater Patriae 
this time (2, 131), and then proceeds to point out that he is 
to be placed above the divine Romulus (2, 133-144). Accord- 
ing to Suetonius (Div. Aug. 7) the cognomen Romulus had 
been suggested for Octavian in 27 B.C., as being the name of 
the founder of the city (not, naturally, as the name of a king). 
Ovid, whether with conscious purpose or not, helps to justify 
the refusal of this title by comparing and contrasting Romulus 
and Augustus in several definite particulars, to the advantage 
of course of the latter. Romulus’ power was felt by the Sabines 
and by small Cures and Caenina; under Augustus all that lies 
within the sun’s path is Roman. Romulus held a small bit of 
conquered territory; Augustus holds all that lies beneath the 
sky. Romulus stole the wives of men; Augustus bids them 
maintain their chastity. Romulus created a refuge for evil; 
Augustus does away with evil. Force was dear to Romulus; 
law holds sway under Augustus. Romulus bore the name of 
dominus; Augustus bears that of princeps. Romulus is under 
accusation by his brother; Augustus has granted pardon to his 
enemies. And—as a climax—Romulus was made a god by his 
father; Augustus made his father a god! 

The unity of Roman history with Trojan history and within 
itself is implied by Ovid in those passages already cited which 
proclaim the descent of the Julian gens from Trojan ancestors. 
In another way it is implied by allusions to Roma as in reality 
a Trow Rediviva, and by many references to the development 
of the later city from the Romulean village—usually with won- 
dering emphasis on the great changes and improvements which 
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time, especially at the behest of Augustus, has brought about. 
Past and present are linked as one, and both are worthy of 
admiration. 

Allusion to the contrast between the site of the city and the 
city built upon the site is frequent. It is baldly mentioned in 
the account of the arrival of Evander and Carmentis in Italy 
(2, 280): 

hic ubi nunc urbs est, tum locus urbis erat. 


In other passages unfelled woods and pasture lands (1, 243), 
grassy pastures, small herds of cattle and scattered huts (5, 93) 
and the loneliness of the river bank in Evander’s time (1, 502) 
in more detail are explicitly or implicitly set off against the 
“preat city,’ “ruler of the world,” “giver of laws to the 
world ” which later takes their place. 

The changes due to the draining of the swampy land along 
the river and between the hills, the buildings erected where 
in early times were only pools and marshes, are emphasized. 
Twice the various Fora emerge from the watery waste: 


hic, ubi nunc fora sunt, lintres errare videres (2, 391), 
hoc, ubi nunc fora sunt, udae tenuere paludes (6, 401), 


and the altar that stood on dry ground where the Lacus Curtius 
had been (6, 404) makes the picture still more vivid. 

Where lies the Velabrum, over which the processions pass 
from the Forum to the Circus in Ovid’s day, 


nil praeter salices cassaque canna fuit (6, 406), 


and where the Circus itself stood later, boats floated in early 
times when the river was swollen with winter rains (2, 392)— 
the implication being, perhaps, that it had not yet felt the 
restraining hand of Augustus (Suet. Div. Aug. 30). 
Comparison between the simplicity of early buildings and the 
elaborateness of the Augustan architecture and equipment is 
implied in the reference to the fictile fulmen of the first em- 
bodiment of Jupiter Capitolinus and the simple garlands with 
which his temple was adorned (1, 202) and the treasure lavished 
upon his temple by Augustus, and to the contrast between the 
earlier temple of Vesta with its roof of thatch and the later 
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with its roof of bronze (6, 261). By implication, too, is sug- 
gested a comparison of the sumptuous buildings on the Palatine 
of Augustus’ day with the “royal residence ” of Romulus, which 
was but a hut of reeds (3, 183), and the “large” palace of 
Numa (the Regia), which occupied only the narrow space of 
Vesta’s atrium (6, 263). 

No less than four times the poet expresses wonder at the 
growth of the city as a whole, her splendor and her power, 
developing from the humblest of beginnings. Once (3, 433) 
it is the establishment of the famous Asylum by Romulus that 
gives occasion for the expression of this wonder in the form of 
an exclamation: 


O quam de tenui Romanus origine crevit! 


and the Roman people itself rather than the city seems to be 
in mind. In the speech of Mars explaining the origin of the 
Matronalia and this god’s relation to it, the story of the rape 
of the Sabine women is introduced by an expression of the 
. same thought, with the addition of a prophecy as to the future 
greatness of the city (3, 179): Rome was then small, but in 
that small city was the hope of the present city; its walls, 
ample for its people then, were of too narrow compass for the 
peoples who should dwell there in the future. The Roman 
already had a name greater than the place. But the most 
attractive and interesting development of this theme occurs in 
the prophecy uttered by Carmentis when she and Evander land 
on the banks of the Tiber in pre-Roman days (1, 515, already 
cited in part). We have here a reference not only to the 
sngentia moenta which shall some day overlook the lonely river 
bank, but to the founder of the race which shall dwell within 
these walls—the Race of Troy, which shall thus rise again and 
carry on its traditions unbroken, through the acceptance of its 
gods by Vesta and the final taking over of their worship by 
Augustus as pontifex maximus. 

Not only is the greatness of Rome celebrated, but her per- 
manence also is anticipated. Romulus is aeternae . . . pater 
urbis (3, 72), and in the prayer to Jupiter, Mars, Vesta, and 
others, ascribed to him when laying the foundations of his city 
(4, 831), he is made to voice the same thought: 
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“longa sit huic aetas dominaeque potentia terrae 
sitque sub hac oriens occiduusque dies.” 


These lines are found in the story of the founding of the city 
which completes the account of the festival of the Parilia, com- 
memorating that event. In the concluding lines of this narra- 
tive (4, 857) Ovid in hie own person mingles prayer and 
prophecy with similar import: 
Urbe oritur (quis tunc hoc ulli credere posset?) 
victorem terris impositura pedem. 
cuncta regas et sis magno sub Cesare semper, 
saepe etiam pluris nominis huius habe; 
et quotiens steteris domito sublimis in orbe, 
omnia sint umeris inferiora tuis. 

It is chiefly to the past that the pcet looks for material to 
dignify the present. But in these last passages at least, he 
hints that the chain which binds past and present will bind 
present and future to all eternity. And in this prophetic 
vision the eternity of the city is linked inseparably with the 
permanence of the Julian dynasty: 


cuncta regas et sis magno sub Cesare semper! 
KATHARINE ALLEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


REPORTS. 
PuoLosus LXXVI (1920), Heft 3/4. 


Pp. 240-265. A. Gudeman, Die syrisch-arabische Uebersetz- 
ung der aristotelischen Poetik. The Arabic translation of the 
Poetics found in a Parisian Ms. (882 A) of the tenth or eleventh 
century has long been known to orientalists but its dreadful 
condition has made scholars loath to use it through translation 
for a recension of the Greek text. In 1872 Sachau copied it 
and made a literal German translation for Vahlen who cited it 
but once. In 1887 the Oxford Arabist, D. Margoliouth, pub- 
lished the Arabic text in his Analecta Orientalia ad Poeticam 
Aristoteleam and added (pp. 46-72) Symbolee orientales ad 
emendationem poetices, which offered about 30 noteworthy read- 
ings, some new, others confirming the conjectures of modern 
scholars. Not until Margoliouth’s edition of the Poetics (1911) 
was a complete translation from the Arabic available. Dr. 
Gudeman, who is preparing a critical and exegetical commen- 
tary on the Poetics, by applying as a test the transcription of 
the proper names, made the important discovery that the Greek 
original was a majuscule Ms. in scriptura continua and so must 
have belonged at the latest to the fifth or sixth century. It is 
therefore a priort probable that such a codex would offer a text 
of no little value. By making use of Sachau’s German and 
Margoliouth’s Latin versions, together with the paraphrase of 
Averroes and the Poetica of Avicenna (both of whom used a 
better manuscript than that at Paris), Dr. Gudeman has found 
over 400 important readings which can be ascribed to the Greek 
original. One hundred and fifty passages confirm conjectures 
of modern scholars; more than 100 agree with one or another 
ΜΒ. and have preserved the correct reading; 170 offer new read- 
ings which are for the most part improvements on the vulgate 
and which, in any case, are noteworthy variants. The recon- 
structed Greek majuscule must from now on be rated in the 
very first rank as a source for the text. To illustrate the value 
of the readings the writer discusses 36 passages. 


Pp. 266-292. R. Asmus, Kaiser Julians Misopogon und 
seine Quelle. Part I. Not only the underlying thought but, 
in part, also the structure of the peculiar work are to be gath- 
ered from Julian’s sixth oration against the Cynics (p. 244, 
15 Hertlein), in which he calls them false disciples of Diogenes 
and points out to them that in self-knowledge lies the essential 
position of Cynicism and philosophy. In support of this the 
emperor appeals to the Alcibiades I ascribed to Plato. The 
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dependence of the Misopogon on the Alcibiades I is shown by 
parallel passages. The Misopogon is divided into an intro- 
duction and three parts, each containing three divisions, the 
last of which is separated from the first two by a picture-like 
insert. The first part describes the emperor’s opinion of his 
own appearance and mode of life and contrasts the ways of 
the Antiochenes. The second part tells of what he offers to, 
and withholds from, them in his external intercourse. The 
third part explains why Julian and the Antiochenes have quar- 
reled; he needs to learn self-knowledge and study how to adapt 
himself. (To be concluded.) 


Pp. 293-331. L. Gurlitt, Tulliana. Critical notes. I. Epis- 
tulae ad Atticum. V 4, 1. The letter refers to the projected 
marriage of Tullia. Read: ac ne illud quidem laboro... 
adduci ut nostrae (i. 6. Tulliae) possit et tuis . .. res habebit 
mirationem. V 11, 6. Read: Tu praefectis excusationes, quas 
voles, deferto. V 11,7. Read: Nam illam μοναρχίαν (sc. Caesaris) 
excusationem ne acceperis. VII 7,1. For putato read perustta- 
tum. VIII 11, 4. Read: aestate (aut alterius) aut utriusque im- 
man(ibus) copiis. Χ 12a, 4(7). Read: modo aliquid ἦθος 
dxptBoAddyov. X 13, 3. Read: habes κέλητα doxvov. X 17, 1. 
Read: vellem κέλητα eius ... cumulatissime κέλητα. XI 6, 2. 
Read: quos (i. 6. lictores) ego Non. (i.e. Nov. 5) paulisper .. . 
in turbam conieci ... ne quis... fieret; recipio: tempore 
me domi tenere ad oppidum et quonam iis placeret modo pro- 
pius accedere, ut hac de re considerarent. Recipw is ἃ juristic 
term ; tempore = at the right time, i.e. by day. Also punctuate: 
me non angeret Brundisi iacere; also read: in omnibus portibus. 
XI 9, 1. Read: a.d. ΠῚ Non. Ian. XI 14, 3. Read: Te ad. V 
Idus tamen exspecto, quem videre, si ullo modo potes venire, 
pervelim. ... Ibi facile est (quid?) quale sit illius ypadais( 2) 
existimare. XI 178, 1 (=17, 1). Read: Itaque ἡματίαν (i. e. 
by day); for proea read: prid. or pr. Id. The second letter 
began: Quod ad modum consolantis scripsisti P(omponiam ?) 
tantum de me scripsisse, (respondeas ei quaeso) quae tu ipse 
intelligis responderi posse (or perhaps even better: quae tu 
ipse intelligis responderi posse respondeas.) XI 7, 6. Read: 
T(ulliam) flagitare, for te f. XI 7, 5. Read: Sed totum ἦθος 
Balbus sustinet. XI 23,3. Read: audimus enim testaturi eludi: - 
generum, ne nostrum potissumum ἦθος (sc. sequeretur or sequi 
videretur), vel tabulas novas (sc. promulgare). XII 44, 3. 
Read: solet omnino (sc. Philotimus) esse φιλομαθήῆς. XIII 19, 5. 
Read: eiusque partes. XIII 25, 3 fin. Read: si umquam quic- 
quam tam ἐν παρέργῳφ. Ne Tironi quidem. XIII 40, 2. Read: 
ad quem, ut audio, pater hodie. ἀπάξεται ἀφρονοῦντα. XIII 41, 1. 
Read: significavi me Non.-fore. August 5 was foreseen as the 
day of young Cicero’s home-coming. XIII 42, 3. Read: eatur 
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pla ἔξοδος (or μιᾶς ἐξόδου). On p. 330, note 20, K. Rupprecht 
suggests as better: eatur. μιᾶς ἐξόδου videbimus te igitur. XIV 
14, 1. Read: de αἱρέσει. .. et de Φαιάκων more. XV 4, 1. 
Read: Ad recentiorem prius et leniorem. Laudo!.. . . cui qui- 
dem ista credo. Punctuate: spectare videtur. Siquidem... 
eripitur, etc... rides. XV 15, 1. For td read ιδ' --- 14 --- 
quater decies centena milia sestertium. XV 17, 1. Read: ego 
de itinere nisi explicato (sc. sestertio) A’ nihil cogito. II. Epis- 
- tulae ad Quintum Fratrem. I 2,13. The text needs no change. 
Between the two Greek quotations the et might be replaced by 
adash. II 3,5. For ἐβίω et read Stati(um). II 5,1 (- 4, 3). 
For autem read atOaip(ovos). II 9(8), 2. Read: sicut εἰδέναι ἃ 
ἔζησας, NuMquam enim dicam ἔδρασας. II 9, 3. Read: non 
ἀλύπητοι, sed ἀτάρακτοι (ira?). II 14, 1, Tucker’s ἀναπληρώσεις 
is right. III 1, 7. Read ὄψει for quasi; also: nihil te recordari 
de sc. (i. e. senatus consulto), de epistulis, etc. 


Pp. 331-348. H. Bliimner, Kritisch-exegetische Bemer- 
kungen zu Petrons Cena Trimalchionis. Οὐ. 27, 4, read: et 
quidem iam principem cenae videtis. C. 29, 5 read: quorum 
amam partem. ‘Translate sub eodem titulo “with the same 
inscription.” C. 35, 3f.: oclopetam should perhaps be octopoda. 
Plin. N. H. IX 84 says: Lolligo etiam volitat extra aquam se 
efferens . . . sagittae modo. But the lolligo sagittata has the 
shape of an arrow and a fringe like arrow-feathers. This fact 
would explain why it might be put under the sign of Sagittarius. 
C. 39, 5: for colet read consules. C. 43, 4: translate involavit 
“pocketed ” not “stole” as in C. 58, 10. C. 44, 6ff.: read 
ventuabat for vel piulabat for which tractabat was a gloss. C. 
44,12. The point of comparison is the fact that a calf’s tail 
is disproportionately large, so that he seems to grow faster 
backwards. C. 45, 11: read occidit de placenta equites. C. 46, 
5: read sctt quidem litteras. C. 58, 8f.: read quid de nobis? 
three times. As in Greek, so in Latin, this was probably the 
stock phrase introducing a riddle, although this seems to be a 
unique example. That minor (not minus) is found is typical 
of the freedman’s grammar. The answers to the riddles are: 
the foot ; the gnomon on a sun-dial; and the shadow. C. 64, 1: 
for the sanctity of the dinner-table compare Plut. Quaest. conv. 
VII 4, 7 p. 7048. and Aet. Rom. 64 p. 279 E. C. 65, 2: ova 
ptlleata may have been hard-boiled eggs served with half the 
shell removed. C. 69, 6f.: read mirabor, nisi omnia ista de 
cera facta sunt aut certe de luto. 


MISCELLEN. 


Pp. 349-351. R. Foerster, Ἑλλόβιον, nicht ἐλλέβορος. The 
passages cited for ἐλλέβορος go back to a single source, a false 
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reading in which was taken over by Pollux V 101, Clemens Alex. 
Paed. II 12 $124 and Hesychius. 


Pp. 351-355. H. Rubenbauer and G. Dittmann, Fulmen = 
Stiitze? The assumption of a word fulmen from fulcto, as 
printed in the ninth edition of Heinichen’s Schulworterbuch, 
is unwarranted. The correct reading of Manilius II 892 is 
culmina. 


Pp. 356-359. E. Hoppe, Die Entwicklung des Infinitesimal- 
begriffs. The concept of the infinitesimal is to be found first, 
not in Archimedes, but in Plato’s Philebus, 17 A-27D. Its 
clear development is probably Plato’s most substantial achieve- 
ment in the field of mathematics. Had Democritus had this 
knowledge, his summation of the many minute prisms inside 
the pyramid would have been changed to integration, i. e. the 
infinite summation of the ever changing surfaces. Archimedes 
completely carries out Plato’s idea in his recently (1906) dis- 
covered ἔφοδος, in which he performs the first integration be- 
tween finite limits on the segment of a parabola with the ordi- 
nates on the axis. It cannot be proved that Archimedes was 
acquainted with Plato’s ideas, but as the quadrature of the 
parabola was cited previously in a special book, it is quite 
possible that Archimedes arrived independently at the concept 
of the infinitesimal. In any case Archimedes and Plato fared 
alike in that they were not understood by their followers. The 
only Greek mathematician who has used the ἔφοδος is Heron of 
Alexandria who used propositions 1, 11, and 12 in his Metric. 


Pp. 359-362. N. Wecklein, Zur Medea des Euripides. The 
defective motivation of the Aegeus-scene in the Medea seems 
to have been censured as early as Aristotle (Poet. 1461 b 19). 
K. Bethe in his “ Medea-probleme ” clears the poet of ignorance 
of the technique of his art, for he makes his ambition to please 
the Athenians responsible for the blemish. Bethe assumes that 
the first draft of the Medea did not include the Aegeus-scene 
but placed the Jason-scene before the Kreon-scene. Wecklein 
admits that Euripides wished to praise Athens, but declares 
that it is unnecessary to assume any complete first draft of the 
play. The third stasimon, 824 ff., and the close of the drama 
are closely connected with the Aegeus-scene. While working 
out the play the poet must have decided to make the latter 
addition in order to make possible the insertion of the Aegeus- 
scene. The real motive for the murder of the children is re- 
venge on Jason their father. Bethe’s assumption of a second 
motive, fear that the kingsmen of the royal house might slay 
the children, is to be rejected. : 


Pp. 312-366. Th. Birt, Zu Marius Maximus. Spartianus 
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in the life of Geta 2, 1 writes: de cuius vita et moribus in vita 
Severi Marius Maximus primo septenario satis copiose scripsit. 
Severus was addicted to astrology and fond of the number seven ; 
his very name Septimius suggests it. Marius Maximus un- 
questionably used the emperor’s autobiography. He might have 
called his work libri planetarti, had the word planetarius been 
current; so he called it libra septenarti. Birt attempts to ap- 
portion the events of Severus’ life between two books of seven 
divisions each. 


GEORGE DwicHt KELLOGG. 
UsNion COLLEGE. 


Hermes LV (1920), 3 and 4. 


Zu Philodems Schrift ἅδον die Frémmigkeit (225-278). R. 
Philippson has completed a work that shows that the entire 
criticism of the gods in antiquity was based on Epicurean 
criticism, beginning about the second century B.C. The present 
high cost of printing has induced him to publish the section 
dealing with the Herculanean fragments of Philodemus’ Περὶ 
εὐσεβείας, which, as is well known, contains the fullest exposi- 
tion of the Epicurean criticism; its agreement with Cicero’s 
De natura deorum I, Lucian’s Ζεὺς τραγῳδός, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus’ προτρεπτικός etc. was first pointed out by J. Dietze, 
Fleck. Jbb. 153 (1896), pp. 218 ff. With the aid of sticho- 
metric data, emendations, the προτρεπτικός etc., he establishes, 
as he thinks, a fairly correct sequence of the fragments. There- 
upon he presents the emended text, which is based on Gomperz’ 
text (1866) and the Naples collection of fragments, beginning 
with the introduction and continuing with the criticism of the 
poets and mythologers. The mythological sources are discussed. 


Religionsgeschichtliches in der Historia Augusta (279-295). 
J. Geffcken shows that the passages dealing with religion con- 
firm the observation of historians, that the earlier part of the 
Historia Augusta, which is based on Marius Maximus, is notably 
freer from forgery than the part lying beyond his time. In 
the earlier part the vitae deal with religion sine ira et studio 
and show little forgery; but beginning with Severus Alexander, 
forgery and perversion in the sphere of religion is unmistakable. 
This emperor, e. g., is said (29, 2) to have had: in larario suo 
... Apollonium . . . Christum, Abraham et Orfeum. Such a 
conglomeration was only possible in the fourth century of our 
era. Other curious examples of forgery are discussed, which 
reveal the aim of the learned author to incline his Christian 
readers to observe a liberal attitude towards the heathen re- 
ligion ; at the same time, in a covert manner, he deals out blows 
on Christianity. 
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Uber den Ursprung der Historia Augusta (296-310). E. 
Hohl, in full accord with the preceding article of Geffcken, as 
well as with Dessau (cf. A. J. P. XII 115; see also pp. 379 f.), 
shows that the author of the Historia Augusta was a gram- 
marian, who was associated with the family of Symmachus, the 
champion of the heathen party towards the close of the fourth 
century of our era. This aristocratic circle was active in its 
efforts to revive interest in Roman literature, of which Macro- 
bius gives a vivid picture. That the fictitious scriptores were 
projected back to the era of Diocletian and Constantine is due 
to the forger’s avoidance of the period when the Christian party 
predominated. 


Hipparchos und Themistocles (311-318). I. K. J. Beloch 
upholds his view (Gr. G. I? 2 pp. 294 ff.) against bk. v. Stern 
(Hermes LII [1917], pp. 354 ff.) that Hipparchus was the 
oldest of Peisistratus’ sons and was the ruler of Athens when he 
was assassinated by Harmodius and Aristogiton. He discusses 
the passages in Thucydides and Herodotus bearing on this 
question, and especially stresses, as contemporary evidence, the 
Harmodius song: ὅτε τὸν τύραννον κτανέτην, icovopous δ᾽ ᾿Αθῆνας 
ἐποησάτην. The murder of a younger brother could not have 
shaken the stability of the tyrannical government. Thucydides 
depended on legends, and, being embittered by his banishment, 
desired to minimize the importance of the popular heroes of 
the democracy ; hence he contaminated two versions: the vulgate, 
according to which the tyrant Hipparchus was assassinated, and 
his own version that they had planned to kill the ‘tyrant’ 
Hippias. Thucydides’ account (VI, 54 ff.; 1, 20, 2) is certainly 
open to question, for when the conspirators surmised that +> 
plot had been revealed to Hippias, it would have been natu: " 
for them to flee.—II. Beloch elucidates his view (Gr. Gesch. 
II? 2 pp. 134f.) that Themistocles was not a demagog like 
Clisthenes or Ephialtes, but belonged to the party of the γνώριμοι, 
like Cimon. Rosenberg (Hermes LIII [1918], 308f.) mis- 
takenly charges him with describing Themistocles as a reaction- 
ary. Beloch further maintains, against R., that the Aleme- 
onids were responsible for the law (488/7 B.C.) requiring 
that the archons be elected by lot. 


Miscellen: A. Rosenberg (319-321) interprets an inscription 
from the Turkish village Adanda (Mon. Ant. XXIII 1914), 
which dedicated a building to the emperor Gallienus ἐπὶ ’A. 
‘Yoxwviov Ζήνωνος τοῦ διασημοτάτον ἡγεμόνος ἐπὶ παιδείας ( -- ἃ 
studiis) τοῦ Σεβαστοῦ. ‘The title shows that Zeno belonged to 
the equestrian order, which makes this the third example, in 
the reign of Gallienus, of a senatorial province governed by an 
eques (cf. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites, Princeton Diss., 
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1915). The curator (Aoywr}s) was a citizen of the place, which 
adds another exception to the rule. The honorific κτίστης is 
noteworthy.—Fr. Berdolet (321-323) defends the reading of 
Palatinus X in Lysias περὶ τοῦ σηκοῦ 12: τῷ adavioayn . . . TH 
ποιῆσαντι against the conjectures < μοι > ἀφανίσαντι . . . {περι δ 
ποιήσαντι (cf. Thalheim, editio maior).—U. Wilcken (324-325) 
having noticed a change in the writing of lines 4-8 in the sub- 
scriptio to the Didymus papyrus, concludes that they were a 
later addition; hence the original 1-3: Διδύμου περὶ Δημοσθένους 
xn must mean: ‘ the twenty-eighth book of Didymus on Demos- 
thenes, and thus he now sides with Leo against Diels, Blass 
and Wendland. φιλιππικῶν y, which follows, means that the 
above book is at the same time the third of those that deal 
with the Philippics—O. Weinreich (325) adds to K. Holl’s 
evidence as to the continued existence of the Cappadocian lan- 
guage (cf. A. J. P. XXXII 466) a citation from Xenophon of 
Ephesos: καὶ yap ὁ Ἱππόθοος ἐμπείρως εἶχε τῆς Καππαδοκῶν φωνῆς 
καὶ αὐτῷ πάντες ὡς οἰκείῳ προσεφέροντο, but Xenophon’s date is 
uncertain.—O. Weinreich (326-329) adds to the examples of 
hair-offerings to Helios a passage from Xenophon of Ephesos 
(V, 11).—E. Hedicke (328-329) emends τῆς to τις in Dionys. of 
Hal., Arch. Rom., V 70 ἦν δ᾽ dpa ἡ κρείττων ἀρχῆ <tis> κατὰ 
νόμους τυραννίς, and explains how the senate, when the power of 
the consuls had been weakened by P. Valerius Publicola’s ius de 
provocatione, created the dictatorship, which with its greater 
authority is characterized as a kind of legal tyranny.—HE. 
Hedicke (330-334) observes that the misplaced leaves in the 
text of the archetype of the στρατηγήματα of Sex. Julius Fron- 
tinus (cf. Hermes VI p. 156) equaled about 110 Teubner lines, 
which indicates the transposition of a quaternio, not merely of 

ue or two leaves. He illustrates this by means of parallel col- 
umns of cod. Harleianus 2666, his revised text and—by way of 
contrast—Oudendorp’s text. He adds some remarks on the 
various Mss., of which Harleianus 2666 appears to be the best, 
although he has not collated them 4]].---Α. Alt (334-336) criti- 
cizes E. Meyer’s attempt to derive πύργος, in the sense of an 
industrial building, from a primitive tower (cf. A. J. P. XLII 
345) .—Correction of misprints at Hermes LV pp. 187 and 223. 


Die Entstehung des sogenannten Foedus Cassianum und des 
latinischen Rechts (337-363). A. Rosenberg tries to determine 
the context of the foedus Cassianum from Cic. pro Balbo 53, 
Dionys. Hal. Arch. Rom. VI 95, Festus, etc. Dionysius gives 
only a part of the document, which he must have derived from 
some careless annalist. He, further, discusses the Latin privi- 
lege of voting with the Roman tribus, which must have been 
included in the above foedus Cassianum ; but as the elections of 
the ee tribus would have signified little until the lex 
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Hortensia had been adopted 287 B.C., he concludes that the 
so-called foedus Cassianum was subsequent to that date and 
discards the traditional date 493 B.C. (cf. Cic. pro Balbo 53). 
Moreover, the foedus in question must have preceded the grant- 
ing of the privileges to the group of twelve Latin colonies, which 
were modeled after those granted Ariminum 268 B.C. The 
well-known resemblance of the foedus C. to the Greek ἰσοπολιτεία, 
the origin of which cannot be traced further back than 300 B. C., 
leads him to conclude that this institution of a two-fold citizen- 
ship, which was contrary to Roman principles, was in fact 
adopted from the Greeks at the time of Pyrrhus’ invasion, when 
Rome felt the need of bringing about a closer union with the 
Italian cities. | 

Zu Philodems Schrift tiber die Frémmigkeit IV (364-372). 
R. Philippson continues his discussion of the first book of the 
περὶ εὐσεβείας, Which contained the criticism of the philosophers 
(see above). 


Die Hera von Tiryns (373-387). C. Robert examines the 
evidence on which Frickenhaus (Tiryns. Ergebnisse der Aus- 
grabungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in Athen 
[) bases his hypothesis that the oldest temple and worship of 
Hera were located at Tiryns (cf. Paus. II 17, 5; Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. IV 47, 5; Euseb. Praep. Ev. III 8, 1 etc.), and con- 
cludes that the evidence proves rather that the original heraeon 
was at Argos. ‘The large number of clay figures found at Tiryns 
of girls carrying pigs indicate a sanctuary of Demeter. The 
question as to what divinity was worshipped in the seventh- 
century temple at Tiryns remains to be solved. Robert looks 
forward to Dorpfeld’s discussion of the subject. 


‘Honestos (388-426). E. Preuner presents a study of the 
epigrams of Honestus and their respective monuments, which 
proceeds along the lines suggested by Dessau (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXVII 490). The identification of the Julia epigram is 
corroborated and elucidated in detail. The Φιλέταιρος Εὐμένου 
who dedicated the Thamyris monument was one of the Attalids 
of Pergamon, third century B. C.; but his identification is still 
an open question. Whether Thamyris was represented in relief 
or in the round is uncertain (cf. Paus. IX 30, 2). The epi- 
grams describing the Muses are emended and elucidated, and 
the character of these monuments considered (cf. Paus. IX 30, 
1). The praise of peace in the epigram to Θάληα together with 
the phrase εἰρήνης δισσὰ φάη of the Julia epigram point to the 
Ara Pacis as ἃ eile ΤΟΣ quem. The fact that the dedica- 
tory inscription to the Muses is in the Boeotian dialect, shows 
that these monuments were erected not later than the earty 
part of the second century B.C., as from this time on the κοινῇ 
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was in official use. The Honestus epigrams, of course, were 
added subsequently. Honestus seems to have received the im- 
pulse to write his Thespian epigrams from the proximity of 
this place to Thebes for which he wrote Anth. Pal. IX 216, 250. 
The monuments of Thebes had formed the basis for the 
Ἐπιγράμματα @nBaixd of the Aristarchean Aristodemus (cf. 
Hermes X:XXVI, p. 58; A. J. P. XXIII 332). In language 
and style Kaibel classified Honestus with Antipater and Philippos 
of Thessalonice and Leonidas of Alexandria (cf. Comment. 
Mommsen (1877) p. 334). Honestus’ Theban epigrams are 
remarkably similar to Philippos Anth. Pal. IX 253, and the 
Julia epigram to Thallos, 1. c., VII 373. Preuner thinks that 
Greek was not his native tongue. 


Die Fanniusfrage (427-442). EF. Miinzer emends and eluci- 
dates Cicero’s letter to Atticus XII 5, 3, with especial regard 
to the error in Brutus 99 ff. where a C. Fannius C. f., consul 
and orator, is distinguished from the historian C. Fannius M. f. ; 
whereas the consul-orator was also Marci filius and identical 
with the historian (cf. Hendrickson A. J. P. XXVII 198). 


HERMAN Lovis EBELING. 
(GoucHER COLLEGE. 
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The Owl Sacred Pack of the For Indians, by TRUMAN 
MICHELSON. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Bulletin 72). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1921. 


The ethnological value of the text here presented by MICHEL- 
SON is evident: it gives the users’ view of a Fox sacred bundle,— 
the story of its origin, a detailed statement of the ceremonies 
connected with it, and the text of the songs. 

Linguistically this publication is not only the most accurate 
Algonquian text at our disposal, but is a model of text-presen- 
tation in general. What this means everyone will know who 
has worked outside of a few better-known Indo-European lan- 
guages. There are many books about language, but very little 
of human speech is known to science. In the field of Algonquian, 
for instance, the books, with a few exceptions, such as the work 
of William Jones and this of MIcHELSON, contain little beyond 
an array of inaccurate paradigms constructed on the Latin 
model and some pseudo-philosophizing on whatever grammatical 
categories happen to be foreign to the author’s native speech. 
The phonetics are usually bad; of connected discourse or of 
word-formation nothing is told. Even Jones, who was part Fox 
and must have had good knowledge of the tongue, was unable, 
for want of linguistic training, to make an adequate description. 
Not only did he confuse his paradigms, but he arrived at no 
clear statement of such features as the “ obviative” (the pecu- 
liar subsidiary third person of Algonquian grammar), and what 
little he gave of word-formation was full of errors. He was able, 
however, thanks to his native flair, to collect texts more accurate, 
more copious, and, above all, more intimate, than any before. 
It was his work? that really opened the field of Algonquian to 
science. Most inappropriately, Jones, invaluable for Algonquian, 
was sent to the Philippines, where he met his death. It is for- 


Kickapoo Tales, collected by William Jones, translated by Truman 
Michelson (same series, vol. 9), Leyden (Brill), 1915. 
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tunate that MicHELSsON, a scholar of the best Indo-European 
training, is carrying on the work. 

One can imagine few more fascinating experiences in the 
study of mankind than to hear an Algonquian language spoken 
and to appreciate upon closer study the marvellous complexity 
of what one has heard. The scientific problem is correspondingly 
difficult. I believe that the solution, short of giving linguistic 
training to a native speaker, lies in the way of stch etnleben— 
the notation of everyday speech and the attempt to become, to 
whatever extent is possible, a member of the speech-community. 
In the case of the Fox the external difficulties also are enormous; 
this people, treated with cruelty such as few have met, will 
scarcely admit one of the “ Knife-People ” to great familiarity ; 
for the rest, trachoma is endemic, involving 8 price which 
MICHELSON has paid,—fortunately without permanent harm. 
As Fox is the most archaic of the Algonquian languages, its 
study cannot be replaced by that of the others. 

The complexity of Fox appears in the circumstance that even 
MICHELSON finds in this text inflections hitherto unknown to 
him, and one or two features that he cannot understand; and 
indeed, one may know a good deal of an Algonquian language 
(as such things go) and yet hear a five-year-old child use an 
inflection or a stem that one has not heard before. 

If one may judge from a comparison with the texts published 
by Jones, from the internal evidence furnished by grammatical 
analysis, and from comparison with the closely related Menomini, 
the present text is admirably reproduced. It will be invaluable 
for the future of Algonquian research — if, indeed, linguistic 
studies are to have any future. It is safe to presume that 
MICHELSON’s phonetics are impeccable. One could wish that 
some of the phonetic finesses had been dealt with by a once-for-all 
statement rather than by diacritical marks and superposed let- 
ters, so as not to clutter up the page (as some Greek said), and 
to keep it from being what Schopenhauer used to call Augen- 
pulver. Thus, the inverted apostrophe is used instead of the 
letter h; the h-glide which precedes every sibilant is written 
every time; superposed k’s and d’s are used to indicate the 
acoustic effect of unvoiced solution-lenes; the lengthened sound 
of nasals in final syllables is marked by superposed letters; the 
peculiar twist of the diphthongal succession ay is uniformly 
rendered by writing aty. A clearer page will help the reader 
more than such constant reminders of phonetic details which 
are uniform throughout the language; the more so, as no tran- 
scription, however painstaking, can reproduce the acoustic 
effect of a language one has not heard. In the case of the open 
and closed sounds of a, tradition is in favor of using two 
symbols, although the present text shows that the variation is 
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automatic. In one matter the meticulousness of the transcrip- 
tion is especially inconvenient ; as the h-off-glide of final vowels 
is uniformly indicated, one cannot distinguish it, except by 
laborious comparison, from a significant h which has become 
final through loss of vowel in sandhi: thus a word ending in -a 
is often indistinguishable from a word ending in -aht (with + 
lost in sandhi). The investigator, having learned which features 
are significant, should give the reader the benefit of his knowl- 
edge ; this I take to be the real value of phonetic transcription. 
The separation of words should be more fully carried out; espe- 
cially successive particles are run together in a troublesome way. 
As word-division is not a phonetic matter, the reader will be 
helped if one writes, e. g. kegimest meg On rather than kegi- 
mesimegon (14, 22).2 MicHELson’s is the first Fox text to be 
given with accentuation. It appears that while word-accent is 
not significant, the sentence-accent is complex and interesting. 
The difficult printing is practically faultless; I have noticed 
only 28, 36, end of line: read hyphen instead of period. 

The translation is careful and close. I venture, with due 
respect to the difficulties of Fox, to suggest: 

14, 20: ahwéapihatamihetiwatci they begun to cause each 
other to smoke (i. 6. to gwe each other a smoke), rather than 
they begun to be gwen a smoke together; to cause people to do 
something together is rather -eti- plus instrumental -h-: ananu- 
wasutihanitci they caused them to race with each other, Jones 
208, 5. , 

‘16, 40: The text seems to say By no means (agwi gah 
mamahkatci) the women who belong to the gens, (but rather) 
the invited women are the ones who jom in the singing; the 
translation given by MICHELSON makes more plausible sense, 
but does not account for the negative in the text. 

26, 3: niyOnanakwiwineyaé sounds like head or horns rather 
than ears, but Algonquian songs are desperate. 

28, 33: Not earlter or later (nota), but by all means in the 
evening (as opposed to night), that ts when the burtal 15 to be 
completed. Construction and verb-form do not admit of con- 
necting the negative with the verb. 

50, 39: Verily, tf thew bodtes get well, do not try to trouble 
them. The verb-form has animate object, hence cannot refer 
_to the inanimate uwiyawaéwi, which, moreover, is preempted as 
subject of icigenig. Correspondingly emend the note, p. 69. 

52, 40: that there might thus be benefiting, that we might 
thus please the people. For it is probable that the novel inflec- 
tion -Inamegi is the impersonal passive of a transitive verb 
with animate object. 


? For typographical reasons I quote in simplified transcription and 
without accent-marks. . : 
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In view of the inadequacy of Jones’ Sketch, one wishes that 
the linguistic notes on pp. 68 ff. were more extensive. Espe- 
cially some syntactic comments would be helpful. The present 
text, being a direct statement, throws light on some points that 
are obscured in the narrative of Jones’ T’erts, with its persistent 
use of the aorist. The Fox use of independent and conjunct 
verbs, it appears, is much like that of Ojibwa and Menomini. 

To the note on ὃ 12 one may add the example in Jones’ Texts 
348, 1 (same verb as here). It is generally true that in Central 
sa a ΕΝ there are two types of derivatives from nouns and 
verbs ending in -wa and -wt: an older stratum, in which the w 
is not included, and a newer, in which the derivation is made 
from the full stem in -w. The short stem before instrumental 
-m- appears also in tépesimawa he ts happy with him, cited by 
MICHELSON, Internatwnal Journal of American Lingutstics, 
1, 6. 

On $28: For treatment of the stem before -tuge, cf. nemat- 
cinégotuge he probably holds me in slight esteem, Texts 60, 4; 
m utuge he probably found it, ib. 122, 7. 

8 34: -tisd-, as reflexive stem from transitive verb with double 
object, occurs in Jones’ J'exts: panapatamatisowa he ceases to 
see st for himself, 382, 7; pitigatatisowa he carries it in for 
himself, 250, 23, illustrating both types of double-object inflec- 
tion. -tisd- reflexive from other stems at 284, 2. 286, 22. 

$41(b): -asd-, reflexive-passive, occurs in Jones’ Tezts 220, 
8. 12. 380, 8. 

$41(c): -aigusi- (animate), -igwat- (inanimate), reflexive- 
passive, in Jones’ Tezis 138, 20. 156, 22. 18. 204, 20. 340, 20. 
380, 3; also notagusiwa he ts heard, Sketch, 744. 

Page 71: I question whether the w of -wetci is an instru- 
mental, and believe Jones’ instrumental -w- to be altogether an 
error, except for a few irregular verbs, where it is rather part 
of the stem. 

The list of sound-variations on page 72 is invaluable, the 
more 80, 88 much of it applies also to other Central Algonquian ; 
it is entirely the product of MICHELSON’s researches. On the 
same page is given a table of the instrumental suffixes. The 
transitive verb in Algonquian is inflected not only for the actor, 
but also for the object; before the inflectional endings there is 
an element, called the instrumental, which indicates the nature 
of the action (by tool, by hand, by mouth, by heat, by cutting 
edge, etc.). In most cases the instrumental differs according 
to the gender, animate or inanimate, of the object; accordingly, 
the author here arranges them in two parallel columns. The 
first pair, however, is a mistake: where the verb with animate 
object has instrumental -h-, that with inanimate object has 
-htd- (not -h- as here given). These stems are a living (freely 
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formed) derivation in Menomini with transitive-causative mean- 
ing, and the examples in the published texts suggest that the 
same is true in Fox; they are:* 

animate object inanimate object 
ketemagihiwa ketemagihtowa makes pitiful, 56, 21. 204, 18. 
tanwiwadgihawa anwawagihtowa makes resound, 26, 18.118, 1. 


sdgihiwa sdgihtowa binds, 140, 7. 146, 1. 

kaskihawa kaskihtowa controls, 166, 21. 180, 11. 

wanihawa wanihtowa loses, 182, 11. MIcHELSON. 
American Anthropologist, n. 8., 15, 473. 

acihawa acihtowa makes, 32, 1: 254, 15. 

kicihiwa kicihtowa finishes, 24, 26. 254, 15. 

mocihawa mocihtowa dreams of, 24,7. Owl Pack, 34, 34. 

panatcihiwa panatcihtowa ruins, 116, 18. 274, 21. 

apwihiwa apwihtowa awaits, 212, 18. 214, 21. 262, 1. 


For the instrumental for action with a tool, which has -hw- 
for animate objects, MicHELSON leaves the inanimate-object 
form undetermined; it has the form -h-. It is freely made in 
Menomini, and here, too, the examples accessible to me indicate 
that the same is true in Fox: 


teigahwiawa teigahamwa finishes up, 116, 15. 314, 8. 
sigahwiwa sigahamwa pours, 258, 19. 264, 10. 
sahkahwawa sahkahamwa burns, 30, 2. 66, 11. 
patahkahwawa patahkahamwa pterces, 104, 2. 176, 15. 
kehkahwiwa kehkahamwa points out, 18, 12. 20, 7. 
kaskahwawa kaskahamwa controls, 46, 10. 176, 8. 
kaskaskahwawa =‘ kaskaskahamwa scrapes, 178, 19. 21. 
panahwiwa panahamwa misses, Sketch 742. 807. 
pinahwiwa pinahamwa puts in, 96, 13. 116, 23. 
apinahwiwa apinahamwa unites, 78, 4. 290, 22. 
pagisahwiawa pagisahamwa hurls, 12, 20. 372, 7. 


anwawahwiwa kukwaitwiwahamwa makes resound, 270, 8. 
348, 23. (kukwit- try). 

pasigumahwiwa  kinigumahamwa acts on nose, 104, 1. Sketch, 
768. (pasi- graze, kini- sharpen). 

natunéhwiwa natunahamwa seeks, 58, 11. 278, 5. (instru- 
mental conventionalized). 

apihwawa apihamwa unites, 28, 2. 172, 17. 

nasahkuhwiwa nasahkuhamwa roasts on spit, 92, 5. 174, 16. 


In the case of the instrumental -t- (-ht-) with inanimate 
object distinction should be made between the two types of in- 
flection -t- (-ht-) and -td- (-hté-) ; the matter is complex, but 


* For simplicity’s sake I give always the third person singular inde- 
pendent; numbers are page and line of Jones’ Tests. 
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there seems to be some agreement between the different lan- 
ages. 

Some mention should have been made of irregular verbs, 
which Jones did not take up in his Sketch. For one of them 
the form with animate object is now quotable: iwawa he uses 
him, present text, 14, 16; the form with inanimate object ayowa 
he uses tt, Jones, Texts 30, 15; all the occurrences in Jones, 
Texts, are reduplicated ; the simple form is used in Menomini: 
aw or uah he uses ᾽ξ; would be Fox *éwa. The form with -t- 
instrumental mentioned in the list of stems does not seem to 
occur in the the published Fox material; in Menomini this is a 
different verb: onaw he affects hum by using, uses on him, stam 
same, with inanimate object; this is a normal meaning for the 
instrumental -n-: -t-. 

The book is completed by a very useful list of the stems that 
occur in the text. It is to be hoped that M1cHELSON will use 
his qualifications, so rare in a field of this kind, to give us a 
grammar, as complete as may be, of this beautiful but self-willed 
language of the Sauks and Foxes. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 
THe ONIO STaTE UNIVERSITY. 


The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and Madaglashti 
Dialects of Modern Persian, with Vocabularies. By Major 
D. L. R. Lormmer. (Prize Publication Fund, Vol. VI of 
the Royal Asiatic Society.) London, 1922. Pages xi + 
205. 


This prize publication volume gives a very useful study of 
two widely separated sets of Modern Iranian dialects, namely, 
the Bakhtiari in Southwestern Persia and the Badakhshani in 
Northeastern Afghanistan with the Madaglashti of the Chitral 
district. These dialects therefore represent respectively certain 
linguistic phases of eastern and western Iran. 

Major LorkIMeEr writes of his subject at first hand, and is 
evidently a careful recorder, though he modestly says of his 
contribution that ‘it would be futile for an amateur to attempt 
to beguile the professional philologist,’ and he leaves to the 
latter to judge of the merits and demerits of the work. Since 
he wrote at different times and sometimes out of reach of books, 
he adds a Postscript, on pp. 19-20, calling attention to some 
equations that might be made between his own transcription 
(his ‘long signs really represent quality, and not length’) and 
the symbols employed in the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion. On his desk he nevertheless had a goodly number of 
Iranian philological works, including Bartholomae’s Altiranisches 
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Worterbuch, the Iranian Grundriss, and the contributions of 
Horn, Hitbschmann, Soane, Tolman, and others, so that Aves- 
tan, Old Persian, Pahlavi, and Modern Persian are taken well 
into account. All this adds to the worth of the book. 

Shrewd general observations are made in the Introduction 
regarding the tribes of the Bakhtiaris, typical shepherds, cattle- 
owners, and nomads, and concerning the outside linguistic in- 
fluences, like the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, which tend to 
modify their speech. The collection of phonological data which 
follows contains much valuable material. Equally important 
to the scholar is the Bakhtiari vocabulary, occupying pages 
101-126. 

The dialects of the people of Badakhshan and of Madaglasht, 
as belonging to the Afghan region, are treated side by side in 
the second half of the book. In respect to these latter dialects 
the Major admits (p. 128) that his sources of information were 
“very restricted and my informants did not make up for their 
deficiency in number by any special brilliance of intellect.’ His 
studies, however, lead him to the conclusion (p. 129) that 
‘these two dialects, which appear to be historically one and 
do not differ in any essential respect, are merely a form of the 
ordinary Modern Persian of Persian literature known as “ Clas- 
sical Persian.” ’ With regard to Madaglashti we should natur- 
ally expect this result, because (p. 127) the people who use it 
are ‘a small settlement of Persian-speaking foreigners planted 
in the middle of the principality of Chitral’ some six genera- 
tions ago. The appended vocabularies of Badakhshani and 
Madaglashti furnish enough material to judge by, though the 
Iranian specialist has something ῬΒΘΠΟΙΟΡΊΕΒΙ or etymological 
to solve in such words a8 es lakik, ‘ finger,’ fartdan, ‘to wish, 


desire” and M. alaaéd, “ 
It is worth while for the eee to have this prize publi- 
cation for use in future linguistic researches in the Iranian 


field. 


CoLumBssa UNivensrry. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


Die altpreussischen Ortsnamen, gesammelt und sprachlich be- 
handelt. Von Grore GERULLIS, Privatdozent fiir indoger- 
manische Sprachwissenschaft in K6énigsberg. Berlin und 
Leipzig 1922, Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 
286 S. 

The national revival in the Baltic states has, to a considerable 


extent, been responsible for increased activity in the study of 
their languages, although it has long been realized that probably 
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no other field is richer in unmined Indo-European material. 
Several important books have recently appeared, and in the 
near future we shall have Endzelin’s collection of Lettish names, 
Trautmann’s treatment of Old Prussian person-names, and, 
among other Baltic dictionaries, the monumental Lithuanian 
work that is being prepared under the direction of Professor 
Biga at the University of Kovno (which opened its doors in 
February ). 

Although the Old Prussian became extinct in relatively recent 
times (a lone old man who knew the language died in 1677, 
and there are vague, second-hand reports of others until about 
1700), the linguistic remains are nevertheless so scanty and 80 
encrusted with German elements that any real contribution to 
the available material is a matter of moment. The beginnings 
of a systematic collection of Old Prussian place-names were 
made by Pierson and Nesselmann, but their lists were limited 
in scope and drawn entirely from printed records and books. 
GERULLIS has not only covered the whole of Old Prussian terri- 
tory, but he has worked through all available sources, both 
manuscript and printed, including chiefly the German records 
of the ‘Teutonic Order during its three centuries of military 
conquest and political domination of the Slavic Prussians up 
to the year 1525. ‘The search of the voluminous archives at 
Kénigsberg alone must have been an enormous task. 

The result is an alphabetically arranged collection of Old 
Prussian place-names that I estimate to be 3000 in number. 
With each name are indicated the source and its date, and, so 
far as possible, the geographical location and the modern form. 
The name is divided into its elements, suffixal or compositional, 
and in the majority of cases parallels and etymologies are intro- 
duced from the Lettish or Lithuanian. The number of names 
capable of etymological explanation is gratifyingly large, and 
the material is of considerable comparative value. After the 
list of names come sixty-two pages of grammatical discussion : 
phonetics, compounds, suffixes, dialects, etc. 

e book contains several misprints and other slight errors, 
but on the whole the work is very carefully done. And among 
so many details scholars will find here and there occasion for 
doubt or disagreement with the author. But the man on the 

ound has the prior right to opinion in most cases, and 

ERULLIS’S opinion is always competent. 


Harotp H. Bennper. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Ausonius: with an English Translation by HuaH G. EVELYN 
Wuitr. Vol. II. London: William Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 367 pp. 


This volume completes a good translation of the works of 
Ausonius in the Loeb Classical Library (A. J.P. XLI 298). 
The text is a pretty faithful reprint of Peiper’s edition—even 
to such a spelling as puerpura, Epig. 66, 3. There are a few 
misprints: p. 48, 58, abunda, for abundat; p. 172, 2, alvi, for 
alui; p. 288, 7, feceret, for faceret; and the initial capitals 
should be restored to Promoti, p. 16, 40; Probiano, p. 38, 84; 
Taurinus, p. 46, 38. A couple of easy clauses are omitted, 
apparently by oversight: p. 233, 6, and p. 283, 11 (in Sulpicia’s 
poem). On p. 29, n. 6, there is an odd expression: “ Sotadic 
verse, which could be read backwards way.” On p. 114 (Ep. 
29, 21) the phrase ‘tentis reboant cava tympana tergis’ might 
be compared with Catullus, 63, 21, tympana reboant, and 63, 10, 
terga tauri ... cava. On p. 124 (Ep. 31, 2) the phrase ‘ cano 
bruma, gelu” comes from Virgil, Geor. 3, 442-3. 

Mr. WHITE adds, as a sort of appendix, a text and translation 
of the Eucharisticus of Paulinus Pellaeus. The text is that of 
Wilhelm Brandes in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, Vol. XVI—not Vol. XXVI, as is stated on p. 303. 
Here hac is printed for hoc, p. 314, 93, and coepto for coeptos, 
p. 326, 280. Arabi muris, p. 316, 148, is hardly ‘ myrrh’ of 
Araby; perhaps it is some kind of animal perfume. 


WILFrep P. Mustrarp. 
JouHNs Hopxms UNIVERSITY. 


The Ruin of Ancient Civilization and the Triumph of Christi- 
anity, with some consideration of conditions in the Europe 
of today. By Guaiiz~Mo Ferrero. Translated by the 
Hon. Lady Whitehead. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1921. Pp. vii + 210. 


The temptation to misinterpret Rome for the sake of pro- 
viding interesting parallels and object lessons for modern poli- 
tics has been great during the last few years. In this book 
FERRERO has yielded to the temptation completely. The sermon 
he preaches in the last chapter of the book is briefly that the 
victors in the recent war must not impose on newly founded 
republics forms of government, however liberal, to which the 
people themselves are not accustomed and which they fail to 
understand, for the consequence is apt to be a revolt against 
constituted authority and presently anarchy. The text of the 
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sermon is provided by a none too objective review of Roman 
history from Septimius Severus to Constantine. 

FERRERO would have us believe that before 200 A. D. Rome 
looked upon the Senate as the center of the government, and 
that under senatorial rule up to that day the world had been 
prosperous and law-abiding. When Septimius destroyed men’s 
faith in the government by breaking the power of the Senate 
an era of anarchy ensued. Diocletian later attempted to get a 
logical basis for imperial absolutism by introducing the Oriental 
idea of a divine ruler and he partially succeeded. However 
Christianity, which refused to accept the idea of a divine em- 
peror, was already so strong that Constantine had to surrender 
his claim to divinity, and without a divine ruler autocracy had 
no logical foundation. Hence once more supreme authority in 
the state failed to invite respect and Rome broke into fragments. 

Needless to say this interpretation overstates the power of 
the Senate in the early part of the third century, gives too 
favorable a picture of Rome’s prosperity before the period of 
anarchy, places the introduction of the imperial cult too late, 
and does violence to Christianity in portraying it as disobedient 
to secular authority. The real causes of Rome’s decay, which 
were at work for centuries before the period of the Severi, are 
almost wholly ignored. 

The book will doubtless be widely read, for FERRERO knows 
how to make a story effective by omitting all the facts that 
hamper the development of his dramatic plot. The translation 
omits phrases and sentences of the original here and there, 
whether by permission of the author, I cannot say. Otherwise, 
considering that the ipsa verba of the original are not of great 
importance, we may consider it adequate. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS Hopxms UNIVERSITY. 
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I—THE SILENCE WAGER STORIES: THEIR ORIGIN 
AND THETR DIFFUSION.? 


1. ΜΈΤΗΟΡ or DETERMINING THE HOME oF «a STorY. 


We do not now trace stories back to ‘ original homes’ with 
‘the assurance so often displayed by scholars fifty years ago. The 
reason is twofold. First, we have now discovered 80 many more 
occurrences of individual stories than were known then that we 
less often feel justified in selecting any one land as a story’s 
home rather than some other where it appears. Thus, although 
India was once looked upon as ‘the home of stories,’ we 
now admit that she must share the honor with Egypt, Baby- 
_lonia, Greece, China, and other lands, even some that are 
illiterate. Secondly, many scholars now lean strongly toward 


4 The Silence Wager motif in fiction has been treated before, although 
‘in every case quite incompletely and inconclusively; see Clouston, 
Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. II, p. 15; Child, The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 275; and Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenliuindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. LVIII, p. 363. In Anti 
Aarne’s classification of M&rchen types, the motif is listed under No. 
1351, ‘Wer szuerst epricht? Mann und Frau wetten, etc.’ Lists of 
-Teferences especially good for Europe and the Western Orient, are given 
by J. Bolte, Kleinere Schriften von Reinhold Kdhler, Vol. I, p. 507, 
Vol. II, p. 576, and in Das Danziger Theater im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
p. 226; also by Wesselski in Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Vol. I, pp. 263 f. 
In the preparation of this paper I have been greatly aided by Pro- 
“ fessor T. F. Crane, of Cornell University, the dean of American students 
of folk-tales, who generously took his time to search for story versions 
which I had seen mentioned but could not find myself, to furnish me 
with references that were altogether new to me, and to put me on the 
track of still other references. 
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the theory that the same story has frequently originated inde- 
‘pendently, spontaneously, in differént localities. This is a scep- 
tical attitude of mind that at one stroke may remove a vast 
‘amount of labor in tracing the history of a story’s diffusion, but 
at the same time may require a large stock of faith, not to say 
credulity. The point is a delicate one. It is quite possible, 
often even probable, that similar units of fiction,—that is, single 
ideas, motifs, and incidents, especially those drawn from experi- 
ence,—have arisen independently in separate communities; but 
it seems impossible to believe that this also holds true in the 
case of a definite selection and grouping of a number of these 
units in a story. We are constantly getting new evidence of 
the remarkable and extensive intercourse that existed between 
the nations of antiquity and provided the means of story 
migration. 

However, this scepticism has had the beneficial effect of giving 
greater precision to our methods, so that we can now lay down 

‘four principles to be observed in establishing a story’s home, 
principles that are obvious enough when indicated, but that 
have heretofore often been neglected. 

(1). The story must be shown to have an unequivocal place 

‘in the fiction of the land designated as its home. If that land 
has a literature of any large extent, the story must appear in it; 
if the literature is small, then the story must at least appear in 
the oral fiction (‘ folk-lore’ in the narrower sense of the word). 
If the fiction, literary and oral, is fully reported, the story must 
appear there frequently; if it is reported only meagerly, as is 
the case with ancient Egypt or Sumeria, a single instance may 
suffice. 

(2). There must be definite evidence that the story is older 
in its homeland than elsewhere. Here we must be careful to 
avoid a common pitfall when we find it necessary to decide be- 
tween a country with an ancient literature and one, like Negro 
Africa, that is totally unlettered and yet probably has a long 
oral tradition of fiction. It is antecedently possible that a story 
may have existed longer in an illiterate country than in a lite- 
rate; the mere absence of record should not prejudice the case.? 


*For a case in point, see an article by the present author entitled 
‘The Tar-Baby Story at Home,’ published in The Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. XV, pp. 228-34. 
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(3). The story should have some physical or psychological 
basis in its supposed homeland which it does not have in the 
other lands where it exists. This is necessary if our results 
are to be conclusive, although of course the adoption of such a 
principle means that we are compelled, ipso facto, to relinquish 
‘the tracing of many tales which could have arisen equally well 
in any one of many lands. 

(4). The story must be traced by successive stages from its 
designated land of birth to the lands of its later sojourn. 

By paying strict adherence to these four principles it is pos- 
sible, I believe, to show that India is the original home of those 
stories appearing so frequently in Asiatic and European fiction 
that have a Silence Wager as their central theme; and this will 
be the object of the rest of this paper. We shall find the Silence 
Wager motif firmly established in Hindu fiction; we shall find 
it appearing there earlier than elsewhere; we shall see that it 
has ἃ unique psychological starting-point in India; and we shall 
trace its course from India to the other lands where it exists. 


2. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THB SILENCE W.aGER SToRIES. 


The Silence Wager appears, in general, in two stories, each 
with a number of versions: (1) the Silent Couple; and (2) the 
Silent Men. 

The Silent Couple is best known to the English-speaking 
world in the Scottish ballad, ‘Get Up and Bar the Door.’ ὃ 
A farmer and his wife once quarreled as to which should fasten 
the door, agreeing after considerable argument that whichever 
spoke first should have the duty. At midnight two travellers 
happened by. They entered the open door; ate the goodwife’s 
‘puddings, while she said ‘ne’er a word,’ though ‘ muckle 
thought’ she; and at last, mystified by the couple’s persistent 
silence, set out the one to kiss the goodwife, the other to ‘ tak 
aff the auld man’s beard.’ But when they threatened to use the 
‘pudding-bree’ for lather, the man’s patience was exhausted, 
and he protested. 

‘Then up.and started our goodwife 
Gied three skips on the floor; 


* Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 275. 
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“ Gpodman, you’ve spoken the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door.” ’¢ 


The tale of the Silent Couple exists in Europe, Arabia, Persia, 
‘and India. It has four chief features which in their varying 
appearance enable us to trace the story’s course from India 
westward. 

(1). Frame-story. In India it seems generally to have been 
emboxed with three other stories in an inclusive frame-story 
entitled ‘The Greatest Fool of Four.’ In Arabia and in a few 
European versions it is set with two other stories in a frame, 
‘The Greatest Fool of Three.’ In other versions it is not in a 
frame. | 

(2). Penalty. In India the penalty for speaking first is 
usually the loss to the other of some tidbit, such as an odd cake 
or fish which neither of the couple is willing to divide. In the 
Western Orient (Arabia and Persia) and Europe the most fre- 
quent penalty is the shutting of a door.® 

(3). Climactic Incident. In the majority of cases.the inci- 
dent that makes one of the pair speak is an attack upon the 
wife, ranging in character from a kiss to rape. 

(4). First Speaker. In all versions except those that are 
clearly secondary the woman speaks first, thereby vindicating 
the tradition of female loquacity. 


‘Child prints several variants of this ballad, of which one, ‘ Johnie 
Blunt,’ says that after Johnie and his wife Luckie make the wager 
they go to bed. Three travellers enter, haul Luckie out of bed, and 
lay her on the floor. Johnie protests: 


‘“ Ye’ve eaten my bread, ye hae drunk my ale, 
And ye’ll mak my auld wife a whore! ” 
“A ha, Johnie Blunt! ye hae spoke the first word, 
Get up and bar the door.” ’ 


This variant, in depicting the attempted rape of the wife, is nearer than 
the other to the Italian version of Straparola (see below), from which 
the Scottish ballad versions seem to be derived. 

**The Greatest Fool of Many’ is a frequent folk-lore theme. For 
occurrences of it in India see footnote 10 below; for wider spread of the 
motif see the many references in A. Weaselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin 
(2 vols., Weimar, 1911), Vol. I, p. 264. 

* Several versions of the story appear in India in which the penalty 
consists of shutting a door, but these seem to be secondary importations 
from Persia. 
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The other of the Silence Wager stories, that of the Silent 
Men, presents as actors only men, who vary in number from 
three to twenty-five or else are not numbered at all. The ver- 
sions of it that 1 have seen come only from Turkey, Russia,* 
and India, but there are indications that the tale exists, or has 
existed, in Arabia as well, for it seems to have sprung from the 
Arabian versions of the Silent Couple. 


The rise of the Silence Wager motif presents an interesting 
opportunity for speculation. The story of the Silent Couple, 
the elder of the two tales containing the wager, clearly belongs 
to the chapter of ‘Married People’s Quarrels’;* but why the 
couple should endeavor to settle their difference by a test of 
their respective capacities for maintaining silence is not so clear. 
Superficially the explanation might seem to be that the story 
arose as a satire on woman’s proverbial garrulity, and, indeed, 
in a few versions, it is specifically stated that the man accuses 
his wife of being a chatter-box. These versions, however, all 
appear on other grounds to be distinctly secondary, and hence 
their value as evidence is light. More weighty might seem two 
other facts. First, in almost all versions the woman is the 
first speaker; but this seems counterbalanced by another cir- 
cumstance, namely, that never in the older versions is the moral 
drawn that a woman cannot hold her tongue. Secondly, there 
is at present a custom in India known in Hindustani as ‘ Maun 
gahana’ or ‘keeping silence’ (see Platts, Hindustani Diction- 
ary, p. 1094a and b, 8. v. maun), which is practised by sulking 
women. In this a woman sits, and will neither speak, work, nor 
move until her wish is gratified. (Husbands often cure their 
wives of this habit with a stick.) Again, however, none of the 
stories seems to make any allusion to this custom, and we must 
look elsewhere for an explanation. 

What the stories do point out is that the husband, rather 
than the wife, is a fool, sometimes the greatest fool of many; 


*The case for Russia is uncertain; see section 6. 

*Is this not really a secondary chapter, the primary motif being the 
ability to maintain silence? Thus children in this country are in the 
habit of giving expression to their disbelief in protracted taciturnity 
by indulging in the game “ Silence in the courthouse! Monkey’s going 
to speak.” [0©. W. E. M.] 
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for through his stubborn intention to win the slender prize of 
ἃ pancake he submits to the loss of all his possessions. The 
moral is that, golden though silence may be, too much silence 
is the mark of an utter fool. 

Perhaps the origin of the motif is connected with a specifie 
‘variety of Hindu asceticism. For in the religion of Hinduism 
the greatest heavenly rewards are obtained by ascetic practises, 
such as celibacy, self-mortification, pilgrimage, abstinence from 
food, and, very frequently, silence. This last attains unusual 
importance probably on account of its value in aiding concen- 
trated meditation; and in stories literally without number we 
read of religious devotees who have taken vows of silence for 
long periods of time,—months, years, or even life. So common- 
place is silence in Hindu asceticism that one of the most fre- 
quent words in Sanskrit for silence is m&una, which is nothing 
but a derivative from the word muni (ascetic) and means 
primarily ‘the chief quality of an ascetic.’ Hence the quarrel- 
ing couple of our story sought to settle their dispute by seeing 
which of them could longer observe the familiar, but difficult, 
vow of silence, with which the professed ascetic wins Heaven or 
Nirvana. Whichever was victorious should have as his reward 
the pancake. 

If this explanation is true, then the story, from the Hindu 
point of view, is not merely a satire, but a very moral or reli- 
gious satire, bearing upon a subject that is mentioned in the 
Dhammapada, vss. 268, 269: ‘ Not because of silence is a man 
a sage, if he be foolish and ignorant. But the wise man who 
takes to himself truth, even as one grasps a pair of scales, and 
rejects those things that are evil, such a man is a sage, and for 
this reason is a sage. He that understands both worlds is there- 
fore called a sage.’® A true ascetic, having no attachment to 
worldly things, can successfully give up conversation and speech, 
which are essentially worldly in character; but, when a person 
whose interests are still those of the world, endeavors to forego 
speech—as it were, assuming the form of asceticism without the 
content—he is bound to end up by making himself a fool. 

Such may be the original application of the story in India; 
but even in India itself the modern versions fail to point such 


9 Translation from Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, Vol. III, p. 146. 
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a moral. Still more in non-Hindu communities has this ori- 
ginal character been lost; and the story has come to illustrate 
other sentiments, such as the foolishness of over-persistence, or 
woman’s inability to hold her tongue, or a wife’s determination 
to make her husband yield, whatever the cost. 


3. Tae SILENT Couple In INDIA—INDIGENOUS VERSIONS. 


Eight versions—four from literature, four from modern col- 
lections of oral tales: 


Po Yu King, translated in Chavannes, Cing cents contes et 
apologues extraits du Tripitaka Chinois, Vol. 11, p. 147 (our 
story on p. 209). 

Amitagati’s Dharmapariksé: text and translation given by 
Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. LVIII, p. 363. 


Landes, Contes et légendes annamites, p. 317 (summary of 
tale given by Rua in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
Vol. XVI, p. 257). 


Dubois, Pantcha-Tantra ou les cing ruses, p. 351; this is also 
included in Dubois, Moeurs, institutions, et cérémonies des 
peuples de l’Inde, translated into English and edited by 
Beauchamp as Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies of the 
Hindus, p. 465. This same tale appears in A. W. von Schlegel’s 
Werke, Vol. ITI, p. 91. 


Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 280. 
Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, Vol. 11, p. 61. 
McCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 125. 

Uhle, Vetalapaficavingati, Ὁ. xxiii; translation by Bettei 
Vittorio in Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, Vol. 
AIT], p. 548. 

The oldest datable version of the Silent Couple is that of the 
Chinese Po Yu King (Book of the Hundred Apologues), which 
the Buddhist monk Gunavrddhi carried from India to China in 
492 a. D. This work is no longer known in India, but it was 
originally composed there, according to Chavannes (J. c.), by a 
monk named Samghasena, probably about 450 a. p. This ver- 
sion of the tale is as follows: 

A man and his wife had three pancakes. Each ate one, but 
not being willing to divide the third they agreed that whichever 
spoke first should forfeit it to the other. Soon after, thieves 
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entered the house; but though the couple saw them neither 
would make an outcry. The thieves collected their booty and 
then, emboldened by the houseowner’s unaccountable silence, 
picked up the woman to carry her away also. Still the husband 
made no sign, but the woman could stand it no longer. ‘Stop, 
thief!’ she cried, then, rebuking her husband, ‘ What a fool 
you are that for the sake of a pancake you watch these thieves 
without a sound!’ But the husband clapped his hands and 
said laughing, ‘ Aha! wife, I win the pancake.’ 

This version, when summarized under the four heads men- 
tioned above, appears thus: 

Frame-story: Lacking. 

Penalty: Loss of an odd pancake. 

Climactic Incident: Thieves endeavor to carry away woman. 

First Speaker: Woman. 

The other indigenous Indian versions indicate that they are 
descended from a form of the story which agrees with this in 
all points unless it be in that of the climactic incident. In this 
they perhaps represent a tradition of a definite sexual attack 
upon the woman; but otherwise we may accept the Chinese- 
Indian apologue as reproducing, substantially, the undiscover- 
able archetype of the tale. 

The next version of the story, speaking chronologically, is 
that of Amitagati, Dharmapariksaé, composed in the year 1014 
A. D., according to Pischel (7. c.). Here the frame-story makes 
its appearance. Four fools in company meet a Jain ascetic, who 
gives them a collective blessing. Each claims the blessing as his 
own and they begin to quarrel; whereupon they decide to ask 
the ascetic himself which of them he intended to bless. The 
ascetic answers, ‘The biggest fool among you.’ Hach then 
claims to be the biggest fool. The ascetic suggests that their 
respective claims be proposed to the inhabitants of a neighbor- 
ing town for a decision. Accordingly, they move on to the town, 
where each of the four tells a story illustrating his supreme piece 
of folly. The third fool relates the tale of the Silent Couple.*® 


* The theme ‘Greatest Fool of Many’ is common in Indian fiction, 
although the emboxed stories vary in different cases. For cases in 
which the tale of the Silent Couple does not appear, see Swynnerton, 
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He and his wife, lying in bed one night, agree that whichever 
speaks first shall pay the other ten cakes beaten up with treacle 
and ghi. A thief enters, steals everything while the couple 
remain silent, and at last, grown overbold, seizes the wife’s 
undergarment. At this she berates her husband roundly, but 
he, laughing, says, ‘ Lost! You’ve lost! Pay me the ten cakes!’ 
In consequence the neighbors nicknamed him ‘ Blockhead.’ 

This version is essentially like the Chinese-Indian, with the 
exception of the penalty; but in this respect some of the other 
native Hindu versions agree with the older form and indicate 
that the Dharmapariksa tale is secondary.” 

The story appears again in India set in the frame of the 
Greatest Fool of Four in Dubois’ version, where the fools quarrel 
over 8 soldier’s greeting. Again it is the third fool who relates 
the story of the Silent Couple, though with decidedly secondary 
modifications. He and his wife, unable to agree whether men 
or women are the greater chatterboxes, decide to settle the ques- 
tion by an ad homimem test, the loser to pay a betel leaf. The 
next day, when the couple continue indoors still silent, the 
neighbors break in, think them speechless from black magic, 
and call the witch-doctor. He treats them with applications of 
hot gold on the bare body. The man endures this in silence, 
but the minute the gold, at the first application, touches the 
woman’s foot, she draws up her leg, cries ‘ Enough,’ and pays 
the forfeit. 

- The distinguishing feature of this version is that the dénoue- 
ment does not follow an attack upon the woman, but comes 
when the neighbors seek to remove a spell which they think 


Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian Nights’ Entertainment, 
p. 252; Chilli, Folk-Tales of Hindustan, p. 1; Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, Ὁ. 352; North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol, ITI, 
item 64. 

= The version from Annam belongs with these two tales. The frame 
is lacking; the penalty is the loss of an odd cake; a thief begins to 
climb into the woman’s bed, when she cries out to her husband, ‘ What! 
Are you going to let him do it?’ The husband says to the thief, ‘I 
call you to witness that she has lost the cake.’ This tale, coming from 
& Buddhist community, is closest to the Buddhist tale of the Po Yu 
King, and the two probably have a common origin in spite of their 
wide separation in time and locality. 
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has been cast upon the couple. The three Indian oral versions 
—as reported by Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Parker, and 
McCulloch—show the same characteristic, although in them the 
couple are thought to be dead rather than bewitched; and our 
natural inference is that they have some especial connection 
with Dubois’ tale. In two respects they are clearly inferior, for 
they lack the frame-story and they make the man the first 
speaker.'* However, they show closer adherence to the original 
type in the matter of the penalty, which in Kingscote and 
Sastri’s tale is the loss of an odd muffin, in McCulloch’s the 
loss of an odd fish, and in Parker’s the loss of an odd roll. 

The remaining Indian version appears in 8 single MS of the 
Vetalapaficavincati and bears marks of being far outside the 
genuine tradition of that famous work. Unfortunately, we have 
it in only a fragmentary form. ‘There the frame-story is the 
Greatest Fool of Three. These three fools went to live with 
their fathers-in-law. The second of them one night made 
an agreement with his wife not to speak. A thief came into 
their room and stole everything they had. At this point the MS 
breaks off. This version, though incomplete and in general 
very unsatisfactory, nevertheless affords us our starting-point 
for the Western Oriental versions, as we shall see in our next 
section. 

The precipitate of all the indigenous Indian versions is essen- 
tially the Chinese-Indian tale set in a frame. Its characteristic 
features are these: δ 


Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Four. 

Penalty: Loss of an odd dainty. 

Climactic Incident: Thieves (or thief) attack wife. 
First Speaker: Woman. 


Some version of this sort seems to have been the source of all 
the versions of the Silent Couple, whether reported from India 
or elsewhere, except the Chinese-Indian and the Annamite. 


In two stories—those of Natesa Sastri and Kingscote and of Mc- . 
Culloch—the man speaks as the couple are being burnt on the funeral 
pyre; in Parker’s tale he speaks as the cords are being tightened around 
his legs in preparation for burial. 

% A few other versions of the Silent Couple reported from India, 
but apparently derived from Western Oriental sources, will be treated 
in section 4. 
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4. Tue SILENT CouPpLle IN THE WESTERN ORIENT. 


Ten versions, possibly eleven, if that of the Tausend und ein 
Tag be different from that of Sulayman Bey and the Three 
Story-Tellers."* 


Story of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. The 
story of the Silent Couple, as put in the mouth of the second 
story-teller, is related by Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 
Vol. II, p. 19. Clouston does not state his source, but Burton 
in his translation of the Arabian Nights, Vol. X, p. 499, men- 
tions the tale as appearing in J. Pardoe, The Thousand and 
One Days, as Soliman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. I 
have not been able to find this work, nor have I been able to 
locate the story in any other version of the Thousand and One 
Days. Possibly it appears in von der Hagen, Tausend und ein 
Tag, Vol. XI, p. 270, where, according to Chauvin, Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes, Vol. VIII, p. 132, appear versions 
of the Silent Couple. Unfortunately, I have not succeeded in 
locating von der Hagen’s work in this country to verify this 
reference. 

Oestrup, Contes de Damas, p. 55. I have not seen this work, 
but it is reviewed by Basset in Revue des traditions populaires, 
Vol. XII, p. 413, where a brief analysis of the tale appears. 
According to Basset the story is from the Kitab Qataif 6] Lataif. 


Delphin, Recueil de textes pour l’étude de l’arabe parlé, p. 108. 
The book is reviewed by Basset in Revue des traditions popu- 
laires, Vol. VII, p. 189; story given by Basset, J. c., Vol. XV, 
p. 283. 


Medjoub ben. Kalafat, Choix de fables, p. 105. Story given 
by Basset, J. c., Vol. XV, p. 284. 


Nasreddin: No. 237 in A. Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, 
Vol. I, p. 139. For references to the tale in the other versions 
of Nasreddin, see Wesselski, 7. c., Vol. I, p. 263. A note on the 
story appears in A. Mouliéras, Les fourberies de Si Djeh’a, p. 52. 


M. Lidzbarski, Geschichten und Lieder aus den neu-aramaischen 
Handschriften der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin (Beitrige 
zur Volks- und Vélkerkunde, Vol. IV), p. 179. Story from 
Mosul region. | 


Phillott, Some Current Persian Tales (Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No. 18, pp. 375-412), p. 391. 


“Unfortunately in the case of several of the Arabic tales I have been 
unable to examine the texts first-hand, in spite of a vigorous search for 
them in the larger folk-tale collections of the United States, and I have 
therefore had to trust to second-hand and incomplete reports. 
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Dames, Balochi Tales, published in Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 195. 


Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian 
Nights’ Entertainment, p. 175. 

Beloe, Miscellanies, consisting of poems, classical extracts, 
and Oriental Apologues (London, 1795), p. 54. This story is 
related by Clouston, J. c., Vol. II, p. 21, and probably also by 
von der Hagen in his Tausend und ein Tag, Vol. XI, p. 270 (see 
Chauvin, Bibliographies des ouvrages arabes, Vol. VIII, p. 132 
and Vol. V, p. X); there is also a comment on this story in 
Hole, Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment (London, 
1797), p. 245. 

How early the Silent Couple passed from India to the West- 
ern Orient it is impossible to say, but it must have been before 
the fourteenth century, for it appears in the Schwéanke of 
Nasreddin who lived at that time. Further the story of the 
Silent Men also appears at that time in The Forty Viziers,” 
and this tale, as we shall see below, seems to be derived from 
the Arabian versions of the Silent Couple. 

When the story went westward it went framed in the larger 
story of the Greatest Fool of Many, particularly in that version 
designated in the preceding section as the Greatest Fool of 
Three. Further, the characteristic versions of the Western 
Orient make the penalty the shutting of a door, in which point 
they differ markedly from the native Indian type. 

Only two of the Western Oriental versions have retained the 
frame: these are the tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story- 
Tellers and the Balochi tale which is entitled the Greatest Fool 
of Three. In Clouston’s incomplete report of the former of 
these two there is no statement that the three story-tellers were 
fools, but the ‘noodle’ character of the one emboxed tale which 
Clouston relates and the fact that the Balochi tale as well as 
certain European versions (notably Straparola’s) have such 8 
frame, seem to verify the guess that the three characters told 
tales of their own supreme folly. 

In the Arabian tale the narrator is a hashish-eater who, on 
his wedding night, quarrels with his wife about shutting the 
street door. They make a silence wager. Thieves enter and 
tob the house. Toward morning a police officer notices the 


™ For some remarks on the literary history of the Forty Visiers, see 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. II, p. 26. 
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open door, comes in, investigates, can get no answer to his 
questions, and at last orders the couple’s heads struck off. As 
the sword is about to descend upon the husband’s neck, the wife 
cries out, ‘Sir, he is my husband; spare him!’ ‘Qh, oh!’ ex- 
claims the man, overjoyed and clapping his hands, ‘ You have 
lost; go and shut the door.’ *° 

In the Balochi tale the penalty is the same as in this tale, 
but, since that version has affinities with other versions which 
are to be discussed below, it will also be treated there. 

Oestrup’s tale, to judge from Basset’s meager report of it, 
clearly belongs with that found in Sulayman Bey and the Three 
Story-Tellers. He says that the tale concerns a lazy couple who 
decided that the one who spoke first should shut the door.?” 

The tales reported by Delphin and by Medjoub ben Kalafat 
are very much alike, according to Basset (Revue des traditions 
populaires, Vol. XV, p. 284, where appear the few remarks that 
have furnished me with all the information I have concerning 
the second of these). The quarreling couple are hashish 
smokers; the penalty is shutting a door; a dervish enters the 
house, begs, gets no answer, eats all the food, and (in Delphin’s 
tale) ties the bones around the woman’s neck. A dog comes in, 
sniffs around, and jumps at the bones; whereupon the woman 
calls out.1® In the other version the thief strips the house; and 
the dénouement comes when the woman, seeing her husband 
burn himself while heating his legs, speaks in warning. 


The termination of Beloe’s tale is similar to this. Probably this 
sort of ending is secondary since it does not correspond to that of the 
majority of the Western Oriental versions. In them, as in the Indian, 
an attack upon the wife precipitates the catastrophe. 

 Beloe’s tale is hardly more than a variant of this, the chief differ- 
ence being that the penalty is to moisten some dry bread. The quarrel 
is between a ‘man of infamous character’ and his wife. A visitor 
enters who has a ‘sneaking attachment’ for the wife. He speaks, 
gets no reply, kisses the woman, ‘ disgraces her,’ strikes the man, and 
αἱ last complains to the judge. The husband, when he persists in his 
silence, is remanded to jail by the judge and the next day is ordered 
hanged for contumacy. Hereupon the wife appears, and in a most 
pitiable tone says, ‘Alas, my unfortunate husband!’ ‘You devil,’ 
he replies, ‘go home and moisten the bread! ἢ 

38 Delphin’s version, containing the account of the dog’s entry, is 
similar to the tale of the Silent Man (see section 6) and has perhaps 
been affected by it. 
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So far the tradition of the Western Oriental versions has 
been fairly straight; but we now come to a group of stories in 
which marked variants appear. They seem to start with the 
fourteenth century Persian story of Nasreddin. In this the 
Hodscha and his wife had a calf which they took daily turns 
in watering. One day, when it was the wife’s turn, she begged 
to be excused to attend a wedding. The Hodscha, however, 
insisted that they make a silence wager. She agreed and went 
away to the wedding, while her husband entered the house. 
Presently ἃ gypsy woman came upon the scene. Emboldened 
by the Hodscha’s silence she entered the house, collected all 
the valuables, even the Hodscha’s turban and skull-cap, and 
made off. Not long after, the wife returned home from the 
wedding, laden with dainties she had brought away, but what 
was her surprise to find the house robbed and her husband 
bareheaded! ‘Hodscha,’ she cried, ‘where are all our things?’ 
‘You have spoken,’ he cried, ‘so you must water and feed the 
calf to-day.’ 

This tale is told with minor variations in the version col- 
lected by Lidzbarski from near Mosul. In the latter case the 
penalty is watering an ass. There is no mention of a wedding, 
but the wife goes to her father’s house, ‘ da sie notwendig reden 
musste.’? It is a beggar, not a gypsy, that robs the house, taking 
even the ass, and the climax is the same as before. Then comes 
a sequel in which the wife follows the thief, joins him, tricks 
him out of the hamper full of plunder and the ass, and carries 
everything back home. The husband then tells her to water 
the ass because she has spoken first, and she replies, ‘ Asche auf 
dein Haupt wegen deines Verstandes.’ 

Phillott’s tale is a clear variant of that represented in Lidz- 
barski, although with distinguishing features that are perpetu- 
ated in still other versions. There a Haji and his wife quar- 
reled about watering some sheep. After making the wager, 
the woman went to a neighbor’s. At this time the barber came 
to shave the man and gave him the mirror, as is customary, to 
hold during the operation. The Haji returned the mirror to 
indicate that he did not wish to be shaved, but the barber, un- 
discouraged, asked, ‘Shall I shave your head?’ and taking the 
Haji’s silence for assent went to work. Then he started to 
trim the Haji’s beard. Just then two men nearby, who were 
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engaged in a quarrel, distracted his attention, although he kept 
on shaving, and when he looked around he found that he had 
removed half the Haji’s beard. There was nothing left but to 
Temove the rest. Then he took a piece of charcoal, put three 
beauty spots on his victim’s face, and demanded his pay. But 
still the Haji remained silent. Thereupon the barber walked 
into the house, found five hundred tumans’ worth of jewelry, 
took it, and left. When the woman returned, she did not at 
first recognize her husband who, with his smooth face and 
beauty moles, had a decidedly feminine appearance; but when 
at last she did, she fell a-laughing and exclaimed, ‘ Husband, 
who has put you in this state?’ But the Haji sprang up 
laughing, and began to skip and clap his hands, crying, ‘ You 
spoke first; go water the sheep!’ After this comes the sequel 
in which the couple recover their property, undergoing many 
thrilling adventures. 

Phillott’s version introduces a new element, namely, the 
barber, which is echoed either directly or indirectly in the tales 
reported by Dames and Swynnerton. However, these two ver- 
sions are really fusions of the tale represented in Phillott and 
the tale represented in Sulayman Bey and the Three’ Story- 
Tellers. In Dames’s version the frame story ‘ Greatest Fool of 
Three’ is present. In both Dames’s and Swynnerton’s stories 
the penalty is shutting an open door. In Dames’s tale a thief 
robs the house during the night; in Swynnerton’s a dog eats 
their provisions. According to Swynnerton the wife, in the 
morning, goes to a neighbor’s to have some grain ground; while 
she is gone, the barber comes, shaves the husband, cuts off half 
his beard and moustache, and finally smears his whole face with 
lamp-black. In the Balochi story the thief rubs the faces of 
both husband and wife with the soot from the bottom of a 
griddle—clearly a reminiscence of the barber’s part. In both 
cases the wife, surprised at her husband’s appearance, speaks. 

All these Western Oriental versions fall into two general 
types which are to be summarized thus: 


(1). Chiefly found in Arabia. 


Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Three. 
Penalty: Shutting a door. 
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Climactic Incident: (a) Thieves attack wife, or 
(b) Judge orders husband’s execution. 
First Speaker: Woman. 


(2). Chiefly found in Persia. 


Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Three. 
Penalty: (a) Shutting a door, or 
(b) Watering a calf or aes. 
Climactic Incident: (a) Thief steals property, or 
(b) Barber disfigures man’s appearance. 
First Speaker: Woman. 


Each of these two types, as we have seen, shows a number of 
minor variations. Taken together they represent a common 
tradition which, except for the penalty (shutting a door), is 
almost identical with the precipitate of the Hindu versions sum- 
marized in the preceding section. The first of the two Western 
Oriental types furnishes the starting-point for most of the 
European types which appear in the next section. 


5. Tar SILtent CouPlLe ΙΝ EUROPE. 


‘The Silent Couple has been reported oftener from Europe 
than from any other region, probably because the fiction of that 
part of the world is better exploited than is that of any other. 
I have the following references : 


Straparola, Le Piacevoli Notti (1550), 8th Night, 1st story. 
(A short account of this tale appears in Dunlop-Liebrecht, 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, p. 284, although I can find no 
such remarks in any of the English editions.) 


Giambattista I, 90, reported by Rua in Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, Vol. XVI, p. 257. 


6. Amalfi in Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, 
Vol. XXI, p. 360. 


The German Rogue: or, the Life and Merry Adventures, 
Cheats, Stratagems, and Contrivances of Tiel Eulespiegle 
(London, 1720), Chapter 17: ‘The History of the Three 
Noodles, with the Adventure of the Diamont Ring, well worth 
deer Reported in Brie, Eulenspiegel in England, pp. 115 
and 118. 

Ouville, Elite des Contes (ed. of 1883, reprinted from ed. of 
1680), Vol. I, p. 123. (1 have also references to Les récréations 
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francoises [1662], Vol. I, p. 107, and Nouveaux contes ἃ rire 
[1702], p. 148. According to Brunet, editor of the 1883 edition 
of Ouville s Elite des Contes, Vol. I, p. iii, Ouville’s tales were 
published a number of times, with changes in order, additions, 
omissions, etc., under these two titles.) 


D’Aquin de Chateaulyon, Contes mis en vers (1775), p. 32, 
No. 9, ‘ La porte ouverte.’ 


Rottmann, Lustiger Historien-Schreiber (Freystadt, 1717), 
p. 254. 


Mother Bunches Merriments (ed. of 1650). Reported by 
Brie, Eulenspiegel in England, p. 118, where he remarks that 
the only known copy of this edition is in the British Museum. 
The 1604 edition of Mother Bunch, used by Hazlitt in his 
Shakespeare’s Jest-Books, does not contain the story. 


The Wonder-working Stone. I have the following informa- 
tion from Bolte, Das Danziger Theater, p. 225. This is an 
English farce that appears a number of times in Germany; the 
source is lost. References: (1) Hin lustig Pickelharings-Spiel, 
darinnen er mit einem Stein gar lustige Possen macht. Enge- 
lische Comedien. 1620. (See Tittmann, Die Schauspiele der 
englischen Komédianten, 1880, pp. liv and 235); (2) Ayrer, 
Zwischenspiel der Comoedia vom Ko6nig in Cypern (written 
before 1605)?®; (3) Zwischenspiel der Danziger Tragicomoedia 
vom stummen Ritter (text by Bolte, op. cit., p. 269); (4) J. 
Soet, Jochem-Jool, ofte Jalourschen-Peckelharingh (Amster- 
dam, 1637) ; (5) Jan Vos, Klucht van Oene (Ams. 1642) ; (6) 
A. Vv. Arnim, Schaubithne (1813) ; later presentations of the 
same Zwischenspiel mentioned by Bolte, op. cit., p. 225. 


Prince Hoare’s No Song, No Supper, A Musical Entertain- 
ment (1790), reported in Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 
Vol. II, p. 15. 


Farce @un Chaudronnier. Text in Viollet le Duc, Ancien 
Théatre Francois, Vol. II, p. 109. 


Gueulette, Parades inédites, p. 58. 
Carnoy, Littérature orale de la Picardie, p. 167. 


Scottish popular ballad, variously entitled ‘Get Up and Bar 
the Door’ and ‘Johnie Blunt. No. 275 in Child, The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. First reported in 1769. 


Goethe’s ballad ‘Gutmann und Gutweib.’ 


Grisanti, Usi, credenze, proverbi e racconti popolari di Isnello, 
p. 210. 


9] assume that this is the story mentioned by Kthler and Child as 
appearing in Ayrer’s Dramen (ed. by Keller), Vol. II, p. 2006. 
2 
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A. Guadagnoli, Poesie giocose, ‘La lingua d’una donna alla 
prova.’ I have seen only a German translation by P. Heyse in 
Gegenwart, 1881, No. 12. 

Bernoni, Fiabe popolari veneziane, p. 67 (included in Crane, 
Italian Popular Tales, p. 284). 

Pitré, Fiabe, novelle 6 racconti popolari siciliani, Vol. ΠῚ, 
p. 326 (included in Crane, Italian Popular Tales, p. 285). 


Gittée et Lemoine, Contes populaires du pays waton, p. 78. 
J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Marchen und Sagen (1845), p. 158. 
Wolf states that a large number of his tales are from Belgium, 


and Andrae in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 768, states definitely that this tale is Belgian. 


fae Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Folklore, Vol. 
» p. 17. 
Dykstra, Uit Friesland’s volksleven, Vol. II, p. 123. 


Fritz Reuter, ‘Du dréggst de Pann weg,’ in Lauschen un 
Rimels, Vol. II, No. 37. . 
F. Grabe, Du dréggst de Pann weg, Schwank (1898). 


S. Minden, De verhangnisvollen Pankauken (Hamburger 
Posse). See in the Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, Vol. XXII, p. 
96, where it is stated that this is from a Low German ‘ Schwank’ 
(‘nach Fritz Reuters Gedicht’). 

E. T. Kristensen, Aeventyr fra Jylland, Vol. I, No. 24. 

M. Va&clavek, Valaiské pohddky a povésti. Ve Velkém 
Mezifiti, p. 142. This is noted by Polivka, Archiv fiir slavische 
Philologie, Vol. XIX, p. 244. 

Simrock, Deutsche Marchen, No. 34 (‘Gutmann und Gut- 
weib’). 

J. Wenzig, Westslavischer Marchenschatz, p. 128. 

Novelle di Sercambi, ed. d’Ancona, p. 16. 

Déhnhardt, Natursagen, Vol. I, p. 233. This is from a 
Flugblatt of the Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin (Yd 7912, No. 93), 


printed at Leipzig in 1800 (‘ Funf schoéne neue Lieder’), refer- 
ence furnished Dahnhardt by J. Bolte. 


The following references I have not been able to verify nor 
have I even been able to secure any information concerning the 
stories appearing in them. They will not be discussed. 


Les subtiles et facétieuses rencontres de J. B., disciple du 
généreux Verboquet (Paris, 1630), p. 9. 
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St. Niclaes-Gift (t?Amsteldam, 1647), p. 19. There is a 
notice of this book in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandschetaal- en 
letterkunde, Vol. XIII, p. 87. 


Ruckard, Die lachende Schule (1725), No. 68. 

E. Carmoly, Mille et un contes, p. 211. 

Chph. Friederici, Oel und Wein gegossen euf die Wunden der 
Lebendig-Todten (1719), Vol. Il, p. 66 (‘Der gelassene 
Hanrey ἢ). 

Gutmann, Deklamierbuch fiir ev. Vereine, (Ansbach, 1895) 
Vol. II, p. 325 (‘ Das faule Ehepaar,’ anonymes Gedicht). 

Nieuwe Snakeryen, of Vermakelyke Historien. 3 Druk. 
Keulen o. J. (c. 1700), p. 195. 

Pol de Mont en Alfons de Cock, Vlaamsche Vertelsels (1898), 
p. 242 (‘ Het stilzwijgende koppel’). 

Pol de Mont en Alfons de Cock, Zoo Vertellen de Vlaminden 
(Gent, 1903), 242. This reference from FF Communications, 
Vol. VII, No. 37, p. 65 (according to Professor Crane). 

These European versions are for the most part divided into 
two classes: first, those in which the penalty is shutting a door, 
and, second, those in which the penalty is returning a bor- 
rowed pan. Curiously, however, the oldest of all the European 
tales, Sercambi’s, which must have been written before 1424, 
the date of that author’s death, belongs to neither of these 
groups, and, further, is so unlike any Oriental version that 
it is impossible to trace it. Of the two chief types of the Silent 
Couple in Europe each has given birth to variants that have 
lost the distinguishing marks of their types but are nevertheless 
traceable by other features. 

The first and larger type is that in which, as in the Scottish 
ballad, an open door is the subject of the quarrel. This is 
clearly derived from the Western Oriental type discussed in 
the preceding section and illustrated most conspicuously by the 
tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. The 
starting-point of this type in Europe seems to be the tale of 
Straparola, where it appears set in a frame that in itself guar- 
antees the connection with the Oriental versions. Three pol- 
troni”° walking along a road together find a ring. Each claims 


™ According to the Italian dialectic lexicons this word usually means 
‘coward’ or ‘sluggard.’ However, Meyer-Lfibke, Romanisches etymolo- 
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it and they quarrel, finally placing the decision in the hands 
of a gentleman who rides up. He declares that the ring shall 
belong to the laziest (the greatest poltrone)** of them; and 
each then tells a story on himself to support his claim to this 
doubtful honor. The story of the Silent Couple is put in the 
mouth of the third, named Sennuccio. He and his wife 
Bedovina quarrel one evening over the question of which shall 
shut the street door, agreeing at last that whichever speaks first 
shall have the duty. Bedovina then goes to bed in the back 
room, and Sennuccio stretches out on 8 bed in the front room. 
During the night a gentleman’s servant, whose lantern has gone 
out, comes to their house for a light. He enters, makes his 
request of the husband, but can get no answer. Then, seeing a 
glimmer in the rear room, he walks back, looks around, and 
finds Bedovina. She too makes no reply to his request. There- 
upon the servant, who is something of a gallant, seeing that she 
is young and comely, softly creeps into her bed while she re- 
mains silent. When he leaves, she bursts into the other room, 
berating her husband, ‘A pretty fellow you, to leave the door 
open all night and let people get into your bed!’ ‘ Fool,’ re- 
sponded Sennuccio, ‘now go and shut the door!’ 

Straparola’s tale seems to have had a wide circulation in 
Europe. With its frame it appears in Giambattista (see Rua, 
1. c.), in Amalfi’s tale (see Amalfi, 7. c.) and in The German 
Rogue (see Brie, 7. c.), where the versions, according to the 
authorities cited, are identical with the Italian. Outside of tha 
frame it is told with practically no divergences from Straparola 
in Ouville (1. c.),2% Rottmann (I. c.), the Scottish ballad 
‘Johnie Blunt’ (see in section 2),** and in Goethe’s ballad, 


gisches Worterbuch, s. v. pilliter (No. 6825), quotes related words in 
e few dialects that seem to support a meaning of ‘fool.’ Possibly 
someone of them is responsible for the change from the Oriental ‘ Great- 
est Fool of Three’ to Straparola’s ‘Greatest Poltrone of Three.’ 

“For references to the motif ‘Laziest of Three’ in Europe, see 
Weeselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Vol. I, p. 264. 

“= D’Aquin de Chateaulyon’s tale may also be derived from this ver- 
sion, but I have not seen it and cannot tell. 

“In the Scottish ballad the man is, secondarily, the first speaker, 
probably as the result of influence by versions of the second type (see 
below). 
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which, as Goethe himself stated, is an adaptation of the Scot- 
tish.** Possibly the version in the 1650 edition of Mother 
Bunches Merriments is also derived from Straparola, although 
IT can only hazard a guess since my information concerning it 
consists only of the remark by Brie (1. 6.) that the penalty is 
shutting a door. 

This type was also dramatized, although how early cannot be 
said. However, at the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
English farce ‘The Wonder-working Stone,’ which contained 
this story as one of its scenes, was known in Germany. There 
dramatic interest was heightened by an appeal to the husband’s 
jealousy. When, as in the Pickelheringsspiel (7. c.), neighbor 
Wilhelm comes in and, after some efforts at conversation, grasps 
the wife by the hand to lead her away, the husband, already 
jealous of Wilhelm, speaks out. Somewhat different dramatiza- 
tions appear in the Farce d’un Chaudronnier and in Prince 
Hoare’s No Song, No Supper. In the first of these the penalty 
is that the first speaker shall be considered ‘ the greater cackler.’ 
This is a secondary characteristic, but the French farce may 
well have some sort of indirect connection with the Wonder- 
working Stone; just what, I do not venture to say.2* The fact 
that the dénouement follows the tinker’s attempt to kiss the 
woman, as in many versions where the penalty is closing a door, 
and the fact that the man speaks first support this view. Prince 
Hoare’s version is comparatively closer to the undramatized 
versions. There Crop and Dorothy quarrel. Robin, a sea-faring 
acquaintance, enters and says to Crop, ‘A good ducking at the 
yardarm would put your jawing-tackle aboard, and be well em- 
ployed on you—would n’t it, mistress?’ Dorothy, too eager, 
speaks her agreement. 

In the parade published by Geulette (7. c.) the penalty is to 
do the housework, but the rest of the tale is so close to Strapa- 
Tola and Ouville that the dramatic version seems to have been 


™% See, 6. g., in Goethe’s Simtliche Werke, Jubil’ums-Ausgabe (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin; J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung), Vol. Ill, pp. 279 
and 382, where a letter from Goethe to Carlyle is quoted. 

8 Wiedenhofen, Beitrige zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der franzdsischen 
Farcen, p. 46, dates this farce at the beginning of the 16th century. 
If he is correct, the farce could hardly have been influenced directly 
by the German Zwischenspiel. 
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derived from them with only that secondary variation. There 
Gille and his wife Gillette make the wager. Gille, it happens, 
is afraid of being made a cuckold. A Swiss enters and makes 
love to Gillette. She remains silent, whereupon he seizes her. 
At this she calls to Gille for aid, and he says, ‘ Tu as parlé la 
premiére. Tu feras le ménage.? A folk derivative of this 
appears in Carnoy’s collection (7. c.) entitled ‘ Pourquoi la 
femme fait le ménage.’ ** 

Two other versions make the penalty the shutting of a door. 
In that reported by Grisanti (7. c.) the couple keep their silence 
so well that the neighbors, thinking them dead, carry their 
bodies to the church for burial. ‘ Which shall we bury first,’ 
they ask, ‘the husband or the wife?’ ‘Qh,’ hastily breaks in 
the woman, ‘my husband, my husband!’ Guadagnoli’s tale is 
similar to this in that the woman speaks when she hears the 
priest’s words. 

Between the two general types that the story of the Silent 
Couple takes in Europe is a very small and heterogeneous group 
of versions that have no clear connection with the types them- 
selves but yet seem to furnish an intermediate link. One of 
these is the novella by Sercambi (1. 6.) in which the penalty 
is to wash the dishes for a week. When the neighbors observe 
the continued and inexplicable silence of the couple, they think 
them about to die. The husband, taking advantage of this, 
makes his will by sign language; and, when he wills away a 
handsome article of dress belonging to his wife, she at last gives 
tongue.”" 


* Originally both the man and the woman did the housework by 
turns. (Once a shoemaker, who was given to drink, was scolded by his 
wife for his drunkenness. He accused her of talkativeness, and she 
said she would never say another word. He took her at her word, 
and they then made an agreement that whichever spoke first should 
do all the housework. For fifteen days they remained silent; then one 
day a traveller stopped in for a pair of boots. From this point the 
tale is practically the same as those in which the penalty is to return 
a borrowed pan (see below). ‘This oral tale is clearly a cross between 
that represented in the parade and that of the shoemaker couple with 
the borrowed pan. 

**Somewhat similar is the tale reported by D&hnhardt (I. o.), in 
which Adam and Eva quarrel about making the bed. When the cat 
came to play with Adam’s ‘Sachen,’ Eva could no longer keep silent, 
but sharply ordered him to hang them up. 
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The connecting link between the two chief types that this 
tale furnishes lies in the nature of the penalty. In the second 
type the penalty is to carry home a borrowed pan (sometimes 
this is slightly varied), that is, the penalty is the performance 
of some part of the housework, which recalls the penalty in the 
novella. In other respects the second type follows fairly closely 
the first, being unlike Sercambi’s.?®> This Italian version is after 
all not so much a missing link as it is merely the starting- 
point in Europe for this unique variation from the usual type 
of Silent Couple tales.”° 

The second type of the European versions of the Silent 
Couple falls into sub-types, in one of which the woman speaks 
first, while in the other the man speaks. In both sub-types 
the principal actors are a shoemaker and wife. The first is 
illustrated by Bernoni’s tale. A shoemaker and his wife, want- 
ing fritters, borrow a pan from the man’s godmother, agreeing 
with each other that whichever speaks first shall return the pan. 
After eating the fritters the pair go to work, he drawing his 
thread to the tune ‘ Leulerd, leulerd’ and she spinning to the 
accompaniment of ‘ Picici, picici, picicid.’ A soldier comes in 
to have the shoemaker cut his horse a girth, but can get neither 
of the couple to break silence. At last, enraged, he is about to 
cut off the man’s head, when the wife says, ‘Oh don’t, for 
mercy’s sake!’ ‘Good!’ exclaimed the husband, ‘Good! Now 
carry the pan back to my godmother.’ 

This tale shows clear reminiscences of the Arabic stories in 
which the wife speaks only when the judge orders her husband’s 
head struck off, and I have no doubt that those Oriental ver- 
- gions, with variations, are the source of the Italian.*° 


* At least one tale—the Belgian tale reported by Wolf (J. c.) ,—shows. 
itself to have been especially influenced by Sercambi’s tale. The man 
and his wife quarrel about cleaning the mush-pot (Breitiépfchen). The 
couple keep silence so successfully that the neighbors think them mur- 
dered. They find this untrue, but set a watch over the pair. At last 
they ask the priest who is to pay them for their trouble. ‘You will 
be well paid,’ he answered, ‘there is the woman’s cloak on the wall. 
Take that for your pay.’ Then she speaks. 

*Sercambi’s version recalls the version from Arabia reported by 
Beloe (see section 4) in which the penalty is to moisten some dry 
bread, but I do not believe that either of these has influenced the other. 

80 An inferior variant of this appears in Pitré (l. ¢c.). There the 
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The other sub-type is well illustrated by the tales of Fritz 
Reuter (1. c.), Grabe (1. c.), Minden (J. c.), Dykstra (1. c.), 
and Gittée et Lemoine (i. c.). In these, as for example in 
Reuter’s tale, the story is very close to the first sub-type until 
the ‘Herr’ enters and finds that the couple will only whistle 
and sing. After a number of unsuccessful efforts to get an 
answer, the Herr is carried away by the music, takes the woman 
around the waist, and dances with her. In the end he kisses 
her, and then the husband speaks.** 

The Danish tale reported by Kristensen (J. c.) is almost 
exactly like this,*? except that the squire first sends in his 
coachman to inquire about a pair of shoes that are being 
repaired. When the coachman can get no answer he himself 
comes in. More different is Simrock’s story in which, owing 
to faulty oral tradition, the couple are not shoemakers, but are 
residents in a forest seven days’ journey from their nearest 
neighbors. After several days of their silence, they were visited 
by a hunter who wanted to inquire his way. Neither would 
speak to him, but he gave the woman the wink to follow him, 
had her point out the way, and gave her Trinkgeld for her 
kindness. She went home with the money and held it under 
her husband’s nose, humming, ‘Hm, hm, hm!’ Then the hus- 
band burst out, ‘You could not have got so much money 
honestly.” Thus he had to carry back the pan.™ 


couple cannot agree which is to eat some fish they have fried. They go 
to work, shoemaking and spinning, whistling and singing. Presently 
a friend enters, finds them unaccountably silent, sees the fish and eats 
them up. Thus, rather anti-climactically, the story ends. 

"This group of tales has probably influenced the ending of the 
Scottish ballad belonging to the first type (see above). There seems 
no reason for thinking, as does Andrae (Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht 23. 768), that Reuter was influenced by the ballad. 

Probably also the tale by Vé&clavek (Ul. 6.) ‘ Faschingskrapfen.’ 
Politvka (1. c.) unfortunately gives no account of this. The story in 
Volkskunde 2. 17 is this same sub-type secondarily affected by some 
story like that of ‘Vom Breitdpfchen’ (see above). 

“In Wenzig’s Bohemian tale ‘Wer hat die Tauben gegessen?’ a 
shoemaker ate some doves his wife had cooked and then denied the 
act—with recriminations. They mede the silence wager, the one who 
should speak first to confess thereby that he had eaten the doves. 
Three days later the driver of a wagon inquired the way. The woman 
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The European tales of all types seem to be descended directly 
from known Oriental versions, as is the case with our first 
type, or to represent a modified form of known Oriental ver- 
sions, possibly a fusion of several. These have themselves in 
turn been modified and crossed.** 


started out to show it, when her husband, thinking she was running 
away, cried out, ‘Wife, my dear wife, don’t go away and leave me! 
I ate the doves.’ 

“There are a great many other tales in Europe in which the element 
of silence plays an exceedingly important part, although in most cases 
these concern individual vows of silence without a wager between two 
people. For references to such tales, see Bolte, Das Danziger Theater, 
p. 219 (The Dumb Knight, and tales by Bandello, Lope de Vega, and 
others). One of these, dealing with historical personages, appears in 
Filippo da Siena, Leggende del secolo XIV: ‘Gli assempri’ (ed. Car- 
pellini, Siena, 1864), chap. 40, in which Frate Bandino, prior of Selva 
di Lago, once, at the time of the midday silence, saw a thief making 
away with the priory’s ass. Bandino would not break his silence, but 
he prayed for the thief’s conversion; and this God miraculously aecom- 
plished so that the ass was soon returned. 

‘However, there is one tale in which a Silence Wager clearly appears, 
and yet it seems impossible to connect this tale with any known ver- 
sion of the Silent Couple. It was used first by Nicolas de Troyes as 
the first nouvelle of his Le grand parangon des nouvelles nouvelles, 
which, according to the ancient copyist’s note, was begun in 1535 and 
finished in 1536. In this a man shows several guests a hog he had just 
killed. One of them, named Morthemer, says he would give his bonnet 
de nuyt to have this hog in his larder. The host says he may have it 
if only he will spend the entire night before it, his eyes firmly fixed 
upon it, continually repeating the words ‘Gnif, gnaf!’ Morthemer 
agrees. The host, after trying unsuccessfully to distract Morthemer’s 
attention, at midnight summons the curé, saying he has a madman in 
his house. The curé adjures Morthemer to forget the fantasies that 
make him say ‘ Gnif, gnaf! ’ and to think instead on God, the Saviour’s 
Passion, and the Virgin Mary. But Morthemer remains deaf to him. 
Later the host tries to buy him off for an escu, but still Morthemer is 
unmoved, and at six o’clock he carries away the prize. 

A much better presentation of this same theme appears in Frits 
Reuter’s Liuschen un Rimels, Vol. I, No. 18 (‘De Wedd’). In that 
the baker Swenn is challenged by two young men to look steadily at 
the swinging pendulum of a clock for a quarter of an hour, repeating 
the words, 

‘Hir geiht ’e hen; dor geiht ’e hen; 
(ir geiht ’e hen; dor geiht ’e hen.’ 
He is neither to look around nor to say anything else. Each side bets 
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6. THe SiLent MEN. 


The second division of the Silence Wager stories is that of 
the Silent Men. I have the following references: 


Gibb, The History of the Forty Vezirs, p. 171 (14th century). 
MeCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 128. 


Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings, p. 
197. ; 


The Orientalist, Vol. I, p. 136. 


(?) Douhaire, Le Decameron Russe (Paris, 1855), 1st tale. 
This notice is from Andrae in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht, Vol. XXIII, p. 768. I have not been able to get 
access to the book. 


The oldest existing version of the Silent Men is the Turkish 
which itself is possibly a translation of an Arabian tale (see 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. 11, p. 26). In the 
Turkish the men are all drug addicts and the penalty is the 
shutting of a door. At once we see that the source of the tale 
is that group of Arabian versions of the Silent Couple in which 

the quarreling pair are given to the use of hashish.™ 


fifteen Daler. Once Gwenn has started, the two sharpers pick up. the 
money, say they are leaving, and walk off. Gwenn thinks this merely 
a ruse to distract his attention. Not long after the young men 
have gone, Swenn’s wife comes in, and is astonished to see her husband 
gazing fixedly at the pendulum and repeating the refrain. Thinking 
him suddenly demented, she eummons the doctor. ‘At this moment the 
quarter of an hour comes to an end; and Swenn triumphantly exclaims 
that he has won his bet. His wife thinks this is only more madness; 
and she and the doctor bundle him off to bed, while he swears and 
rages, 
Ick heww jo wedd’t, un ick heww wun’n. 

But all to no avail! At last, giving up his fruitless efforts to explain, 
he reconciles himself to the loss of his money so that he may be 
thought to have regained his sanity and the right to go abroad. The 
moral, he decides, is that he should never bet again. 

(Andrae in the Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XXII, 
p. 758, points out that De Wedd has been copied by later writers. 
Miller in his Reuters stiimtliche Werke, Bd. 4, Einleitung, p. 9, states 
that in an oral tale from Friedland a Backermeister Schramm is simi- 
larly swindled. Unfortunately Miiller gives no references. 

* The Arabian story-tellers are fond of tales that deal with the stu- 
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In the tale in The History of the Forty Vezirs some opium- 
eaters, finding a sequin, spent it on food, which they hired a 
porter to carry to a ruined tomb outside the city; and there 
they began to eat it. Suddenly one of them, noticing that the 
door was open, said, ‘Stay, do one of you shut the door, else 
some other opium-eaters will come and annoy us. Even though 
they be friends, they will do the deeds of enemies,’ Quarreling 
as to which should shut the door, they agreed that whoever 
spoke or laughed first should do it. Then they lay down and 
stopped eating. ‘Presently a number of dogs entered the open 
door and ate up all the food, but no one said a word. Then 
another dog leaped in, but finding the food all gone it began 
to eat the crumbs from the breast and lips of one of the men. 
The man kept silent until the dog bit off part of his lip; then 
he could not restrain a groan. At this the others cried, ‘ Rise, 
fasten the door!’ He replied, ‘ “After loss, attention!” Now 
that the food is gone and my lip wounded, what is the use 
of shutting the door? 7% 

The three Indian versions are all obviously secondary in one 
or more respects, especially in the nature of the penalty. In 
the Bengali tale three smokers of ganja (a hemp product), who 
are travelling together, prepare their midday meal at a tank. 
Finding that they have no plantain leaves on which to place 
their food, they agree that whichever of them speaks first shall 
cut the leaves. Some hours elapse, when pariah dogs come and 
eat the food; but no one will make a sound. About midnight 
8 village watchman arrests them and takes them before the 
magistrate. The magistrate examines one, gets no response, 
and finally orders him thrown out of court. But when the 


pidity or laziness of hashish-smokers. This may easily be seen by anyone 
who will take the trouble to look over the summaries of the tales in 
the 1001 Nights and kindred collections, given in Chauvin, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages arabes, Vols. V-VII. 

* The Russian tale, according to Andrae, has as its title ‘Les man- 
geurs de haschich’ and deals with closing a door. -Andrae does not 
state that thie tale belongs to the Silent Men rather than to the Silent 
Couple, but I infer that it does from these rather inconclusive facts: 
(1) the title is that usually given to the Silent Men; (2) being 
Russian, the tale is likely to be borrowed from the Turks, and the 
typical Turkish version of the silence wager is the Silent Men. 
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sergeant shoves the man, the latter involuntarily cries out, ‘ Get 
out, you rascal! Whom are you shoving?’ At once his com- 
rades thrust the eutting tool into his hand, shouting, ‘ Cut, you 
rascal! Cut the plantain leaves!’ 

The Kashmiri tale is much like the Bengali. However, the 
heroes are five friends, and, probably because of faulty oral 
transmission, there is no statement that they are drug addicts. 
The penalty is to get butter from the village. Their food is 
burnt up, not eaten by dogs; and the dénouement comes only 
when one of them, at the judge’s command, is beaten. 

The Bengali and Kashmiri tales differ from the Turkish in 
having the climax come when the judge takes a hand in mat- 
ters. In this respect they are nearer than the Turkish to the 
tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers (see above, 
section 4), in which the Silent Couple were drug addicts and 
the woman spoke when the police officer ordered the husband’s 
head struck off. It is possible that these two oral tales from 
India are, in the matter of the dénouement, more like the 
Arabic original of the Silent Men than is the tale in the 
Turkish Forty Vezirs. 

In the remaining version, that from Ceylon reported in the 
Orientalist, twenty-five idiot servants were all sent at once to 
cut plantain leaves for their master’s household. They decided 
not to share the labor, but to place it all upon the man who 
should speak first; after which they all lay upon the ground 
like logs. Their master, thinking them dead, ordered them 
buried in a common grave; but as the earth was being thrown 
over them, one of the grave-diggers accidentally hit one of the 
idiots with his implement, and the idiot moaned. Thereupon 
the others sent him for the plantain leaves. 

The very secondary conclusion of this tale has clearly been 
affected by the conclusion of the Sinhalese version of the Silent 
Couple reported by Parker (see section 3). In that tale the 
man speaks as the cords are being tightened around his legs for 
burial. 

7 Summary. 


We have now traced the history of our motif. It originated 
in India, before 500 A. C., in the tale of the Silent Couple. 
It was incorporated in the larger story ‘Greatest Fool of 
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Four,’ which in turn took the form of ‘ Greatest Fool of Three.’ 
In this frame it went to the Western Orient, where it spread 
both in the frame and out of it, and with many changes. Still 
in the frame, but with characteristic features of the Western 
Oriental types, it went back to India, where that version 
appears now in the Northwestern part of the country among 
the Mohammedan population. From the Western Orient the 
Silent Couple travelled to Europe both in the frame and out of 
it, and there it again took distinctive forms. Possibly it has 
travelled from Europe and the Western Orient to other lands, 
although it has not been my fortune to find it elsewhere. 

Meanwhile by the fourteenth century the Silent Couple had 
given birth to another tale, that of the Silent Men, which has 
its home in the Western Orient. This has spread but little 
from Arabia and Turkey, appearing only in three localities in 
India where Mohammedans have carried it, and possibly in 
Russia algo.*" 


W. Norman Brown. 
Tam Jonws Horrms UNIvensieyY. 


* [An additional treatment of the ‘Silence Wager’ may be found in 
Johannes Hertel’s treatise, ‘Ein altindisches Narrenbuch,’ published in 
Berichte der Siachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. LXIV 
(1912), 1 ff. It contains additional instances of Hindu versions of the 
wager, both between man and wife, and between men. 

Related with the ‘Silence Wager ’ is the type of story in which one 
or more women undertake to be silent. Normally, a princess refuses 
to be married unless the wooer breaks her silence one or more times. 
The ladies, invariably, are made to speak. See Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnikara, story 153 (Hertel’s Translation, Vol. II, pp. 114ff.); Jtilg, 
Mongolische Miarchen, pp. 233 ff.; Caritrasundara’s Mahipdlacaritra, in 
Hertel’s elaboration of Jinakirti’s ‘Geschichte von Pala und Gopala,’ 
in Berichte der Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. LXIX 
(1917), fascicle 4 (pp. 76 ff. of the reprint).—M. Bl.] 


II.—THE OXHMA-IINEYMA OF THE NEO-PLATONISTS 
AND THE DE INSOMNIIS OF SYNESIUS 
OF CYRENE. 


The theory of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα, as met with in the Neo- 
Platonic writers, represents the reconciliation of Plato and 
Aristotle on a subject which the former never taught and the 
latter was incapable of defining intelligibly. ‘The fusing pro- 
cess that sought to combine and harmonize the statements of 
these two protagonists of Greek philosophy early manifested 
itself owing to the fact that the chief Platonists studied and 
taught Aristotle in their schools side by side with Plato. The 
desire for making the differences of these thinkers appear less 
chasmic was inevitable. The excess to which this tendency was 
carried finds a quasi-palliation in the recourse to the allegorical 
sense everywhere descried by them. The cultivation of this 
deeper meaning produced monstrosities of expository versatility. 

The ὄχημα-πνεῦμα theory belongs to the melting-pot of Neo- 
Platonism. It centers in the assumption that the soul in its 
descent from the sidereal and astral bodies employs a vehicle 
to convey it downward through the successive spheres. This 
vehicle served at the same time to join the incorporeal soul 
with the body,? or as Simplicius® and Proclus* put it, the 
ὄχημα made the soul ἐγκόσμιος. It was conceived to be brought 
down from the spheres. What is the Platonic and what is the 
Aristotelian element that were combined in the theory? 

Plato did not invest the pre-existent souls with a sidereal 


2 Augustine Ep. 1, 13b (Migne): “ Necesse est te meminisse quod 
crebro inter nos sermone iactatum est ...de animae.. . corpore 
... quod ... dici vehiculum recordaris ... corpus quo inniti anima 
ut de loco ad locum transeat putatur.” 

* This was a crucial question. Porphyry quizzed his teacher Plotinus 
for three days on πῶς ἡ ψυχὴ σύνεστι τῷ σώματι; Cf. Vita Plotini c. 13; 
Enn. IV 3, 9; (IV 8. 2); Stob. I 926 (H.); Stob. I 904-906. 

*Simpl. in Phys. VI 4, p. 966. Simplicius meets the objections of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, p. 964, who charges the Neo-Platonists with 
gaining nothing by attaching a corporeal ὄχημα to the soul. 

*Procl. in Tim. 311 C. 

*Cf. Porphyry, Sent. c. 32; Procl. in Rem Publ. II, p. 161. 
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body,® but in his Timaeus he speaks of a certain ὄχημα assigned 
to each οὗ them:* ἐμβιβάσας ὡς és ὄχημα τὴν τοῦ παντὸς φύσιν, etc. 
The ὄχημα here can be nothing else than the star itself. In two 
other passages of the Timaeus* the word ὄχημα is used with 
no reference to the soul. The Phaedo afforded even a smaller 
handle for foisting an extraneous thought on Plato.® Yet it 
was precisely these Platonic passages into which allegorical 
commentators imported a mystical meaning *® to make them 
comport with a perverse exposition of the Phaedrus m 
Consequently, the ὄχημα was regarded as something attached to 
the soul,’? grown together with the soul.** 

This interpretation was helped by the Aristotelian assump- 
tion of the wveipa. According to Aristotle ** the soul is com- 
pletely incorporeal. According to his philosophy this is natural 
enough, since the soul is only the formal cause. However, it is 
not χωριστὴ τοῦ σώματος, but has its seat in a certain substance 
transmitted in the act of procreation. 

This substance he designates both as θερμόν and as πνεῦμα. 
The nature of this πνεῦμα he defines ** as ἀνάλογον τῷ τῶν ἄστρων 
στοιχείῳ, that is, the πέμπτον σῶμα, the aether. Aristotle speaks 
of this πνεῦμα 88 πνεῦμα σύμφυτον and assigned it to all animals.*® 

The harmonizing interpretation of the commentators resulted 
in the identification of Plato’s ὄχημα and the Aristotelian πνεῦμα. 
So Philoponus 2" speaks of the πνεῦμα τὸ θερμόν. It is with him 
the seat of movement in the body, as the soul according to Aris- 


* Zeller ΠῚ 1‘, p. 820, note 3. 

*Tim. 41 D. 

* Tim, 44 E, 69 C. 

*Phaedo 113 B. 

* Procl. in Tim. 311 C, 312 B, 321 C, Ὁ; in Rem Pub. II, p. 257; 
cf. also Plato’s Rep. 621 B and Procl. in Tim. 320 D. Proclus in Rem 
Pub. II, p. 161 derives the “ sowing” of the ὀχήματα from Tim. 41 A. 
Hierocles in Mullach I, p. 478 makes the assertion that Plato took over 
the ὄχημα from Pythagoras. 

™ Hierocles in Mullach I, pp. 478, 480. 

ἦϑ ὄχημα ἐξημμένον τῆς ψυχῆς. ἐξάπτεσθαι recurs frequently. 

12 συμφυὲς ὄχημα, frequent. 

* Zeller II 2°, pp. 483 ff. and notes. 

*De Gen. An. 736 b 29. 

Ὁ Zeller II 2, p. 483, long note. 

"On De Anima III 10, p. 588. 
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totle was immovable.** So Hierocles *® defines the πνεῦμα pre- 
cisely in the way that Aristotle defines his πνεῦμα. Accordingly 
no distinction was made between the ὄχημα and the πνεῦμα *™ 
and both were comprehended under the appellation of the 
πνευματικὸν Oxnpa.2” Various names were employed to desig- 
nate it.24_ Although Aristotle defines the nature of the πνεῦμα 
as ἀνάλογον, etc. (vide supra), he was far from accepting the 
soul’s mystical residence in the stars; yet his language lent 
itself to emotional interpretations. 

From the Aristotelian πνεῦμα σύμφυτον the Platonic ὄχημα 
took on the epithet ovpdvées, and from his definition ἀνάλογον 
τῷ τῶν ἄστρων στοιχείῳ the epithet avyoedés,?* the “luminosi cor- 
poris ” amictus of Macrob., Somn. Scip., I 12, 13. 

An instructive passage that contributes to bear out the con- 
tention advanced is found in Themistius: 2° παρὰ Πλάτωνι μὲν 
τὸ αὐγοειδὲς ὄχημα ταύτης ἔχεται τῆς ὑπονοίας, παρὰ ᾿Αριστοτέλει δὲ τὸ 
ἀνάλογον τῷ πέμπτῳ σώματι. Now there is nowhere in Plato an 
αὐγοειδὲς ὄχημα, but there is in Aristotle, as we have seen, 8 
πνεῦμα dowered with the radiance of the fifth element. What 
Themistius has in mind with the ἀνάλογον τῷ πέμπτῳ σώματι 
is the πνεῦμα of De Gen. An. 786 Ὁ 29 quoted above.** Sim- 
plicius tells us that the substance of the ὄχημα is not the ordi- 
nary visible, but the heavenly fire.?* 

We look in vain in Plato for any elucidation. The learned 
Neo-Platonic commentators that carry over Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the σύμφυτον πνεῦμα, afford some miscellaneous information. 
It appears that the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα was fundamentally connected 


* On De Anima III 10, p. 588. 

* Mullach I, p. 478. 

Simpl. on De Anima, pp. 213-214; Procl. in Tim. 34 Εἰ; Procl. in 
Rem. Pub. I, p. 119. 

* K. g. Procl. in Tim. 311 A. 

Ὧι περίβλημα πνευματικόν, ὄχημα ψυχικόν, ψυχικὸν πνεῦμα, ὄχημα αὐγοειδές, 
ete. 

™ Observe quotations that are to follow. On αὐγοειδὲς ὄχημα cf. Procl. 
in Rem Pub. I, p. 119; De Myst. III c. 14: τὸ περικείμενον τῇ ψυχῇ αἰθερῶδες 
καὶ αὐγοειδὲς ὄχημα, 

*On De Anima, p. 19; p. 32, Berlin (1899) ed. 

*Cf. Procl. in Tim. 2 Ὁ ὄχημα αἰθέριον ἀνάλογον τῷ obpary. 

* Simpl. on De Anima, p. 73 οὐ τὸ φαινόμενον τοῦτο πῦρ etc. 
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with the functions of sense-perception and imagination. Sim- 
plicius writes 7° αἰσθητικὸν yap καὶ φανταστικὸν καὶ τὸ αἰθερῶδες τῆς 
ἡμετέρας ψυχῆς ὄχημα This twofold functional activity is as- 
signed to it also by Priscian.?” In its first activity it is most 
intimately related to the sensorium,?* and is the πνεῦμα τὸ 
πρώτως αἰσθητικόν described by Themistius (on De Anima, 
pp. 86 sq.): ἐπὶ τοῦ πνεύματος BeByxvia τοῦ πρώτως αἰσθητικοῦ.29 
In this setting the statement of Syrian *° becomes invested 
with meaning: ἐκεῖνό γέ ἐστιν ἀληθές, ὅτι ἡ μὲν ὀπτικὴ Tas ἀκτῖνας τὰς 
πεμπομένας ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐγοειδοῦς ὀχήματος ἐπὶ τὰ ὁρατά etc. According 
to its second function it is capable of becoming the receptacle 
of the imaginative impressions.** The passage to be quoted 
from Simplicius affords additional illumination. Speaking of 
the operation of the imagination (φαντασία) he says that it 
employs the same instrument: ὀργάνῳ μὲν τῷ αὐτῷ χρωμένη ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ ὡς αἰσθητικῷ καὶ ἔξωθέν τι παθαινομένῳ, ὡς δὲ φανταστικῷ καὶ ὑπὸ 
τὴς φανταστικῆς etc. Porphyry’ statements concerning the 
function of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα are in the same vein: ὅ2 ἐκ τῆς πρὸς 
τὸ σῶμα προσπαθείας. . . ἐναπομόργννται τύπος τῆς φαντασίας etc.*® 
The difference of the φαντασία and its operation from the 
ὄχημα-πνεῦμα is set forth by Simplicius: ** αὐτὴ ἡ φαντασία ete. 
With this agrees the statement of Synesius as illuminated by 
Augustine. Synesius says * that philosophers called the πνεῦμα 
of which he is speaking also πνευματικὴ ψυχῆ. Now the πνευμα- 
τικὴ ψυχῆ οὗ which Synesius is speaking is the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα and 
identical with Augustine’s “anima spiritalis qua corporalium 


*Simpl. on De Anima, p. 17. Cf. also Beare, Greek Theories of 
Elementary Cognition, pp. 333-336. 

™ Metaphrasis περὶ φαντασίας p. 264. 

* Themistius on De Anima, pp. 86, 87. 

5 Οὗ, Procl. in Rem Pub. II, p. 167. 

“In Metaphysica 888 Ὁ 17. 

“Simpl. on De Anima, ἢ. 214. 

* Sent. ec. 32. 

= Porph. πρὸς Γαῦρον VI 1 is quoted by Mommert, p. 13. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Mommert was misled by the external simi- 
larity of the quotation from Porphyry in Wolff, p. 160. The πρεῦμα 
there is something entirely different, as Wolff proceeds to explain, p. 
161, and as Porphyry’s words show. 

* Simpl. on De Anima, p. 214. 

* De Ins. c. 5 1293 A (Migne). 
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rerum capiuntur imagines.” This Augustine distinguishes from 
the “ intellectualis anima qua rerum intellegibilium percipitur 
veritas.” 

This then is the nature of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα. Plotinus has 
the πνεῦμα (Enn. 11 2, 2 παρ᾽ ἡμῖν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ περὶ τὴν ψυχήν), 
but Plotinus does not apply the epithet αὐγοειδές to it nor the 
term ὄχημα. It seems that the identification of Plato’s ὄχημα 
and Aristotle’s πνεῦμα is posterior to Plotinus. Enn. [II 4, 6 
shows that he did not mystify the Timaeus passage. Cf. Enn. 
I 6, 7; IV 3, 10; IV 3, 9, where he speaks of successive σώματα 
assumed and laid aside by the descending soul. 

Porphyry,®* Iamblichus,®’ Syrian,** Hierocles,*® and Proclus 
accept it. In the hands of Proclus,* it becomes a means of 
recognition for posthumous souls. It underlies the words of 
Boethius,“** “Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minores | 
Provehis et levibus sublimes curribus aptans | In caelum ter- 
ramque seris.” Philoponus*’” creates a confusion. He distin- 
guishes the αὐγοειδὲς ὄχημα from the πνευματικὸν ὄχημα (cf. p. 18). 
His πνευματικὸν ὄχημα is the δεύτερον ὄχημα of Proclus to which 
we shall refer subsequently. And yet he, like Themistius, re- 
lates the πνευματικὸν ὄχημα to the sensorium (p. 481): 4 κοινὴ 
αἴσθησις αὐτὴ piv ἀσώματός ἐστιν. . . ἐν τῷ πνευματικῷ γίνονται. The 
explanation seems to lie in the assumption that Philoponus was 
a late writer who took over Proclus’ view of the δεύτερον ὄχημα 
and ascribed to this the predication made by the Neo-Platonists 
(who accepted no δεύτερον ὄχημα of the irrational soul) of the 
avyoedes ὄχημα. 

The destiny of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα was closely bound up with 
the destiny of the soul to which it belonged.*? After having 
been purified it reascended together with the soul to its astral 
seat.‘® It was capable of purification through the double pro- 


*Procl. in Tim. 311 A; Sent. c. 32. 

* Procl. in Tim. 311 B; 321 A; 324 Ὁ. 

* Cf. quotations that follow. 

“Comm. in Aur. Carm. Mullach I, p. 478, 483. 

4“ Comm. in Rem Pub. 11, p. 174. 

“* De Phil. Cons. HI 9. 

“> Philoponus on De Anima. 

“ Procl. Inst. Theol. 209. 

“Procl. in Tim. 333 B; cf. in Rem Pub. II, p. 162. 
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cess of a clean life and the religious rites. So Augustine “* 
writes: “Confiteris (sc. Porphyry) tamen etiam spiritalem 
animam sine teletis posse continentiae virtute purgari” and 
again “* “ Porphyrius quandam quasi purgationem per theur- 
gian ... promittit ... porro autem (sc. dicit) a theurgo 
spiritalem purgari.” Hierocles also speaks of the purification 
of the dynpa-rvevpa.“ Proclus makes the same statements con- 
cerning his δεύτερον ὄχημα in In Tim. 331 B, emphasizing the 
φιλόσοφος ζωή and the reAcorucy.*7 Through such purification it 
became adapted to attract good spirits and to obtain the vision 
of God.** Hence Augustine writes “Per quasdam consecra- 
tiones theurgicas quas teletas vocant idoneam fieri atque aptam 
susceptioni spirituum et angelorum et ad videndos deos” and 
Hierocles 45 πρὸς τὴν τῶν καθαρῶν πνευμάτων συνουσίαν etc. 

Moreover, the éynpa-rveipa was capable in its extra-corporeal 
state of being thickened by moisture, of becoming dark and 
murky through hylic attraction and thus visible. Thus Pro- 
clus®° writes τὰ ὀχήματα τὰ ἐξηρτημένα αὐτῶν etc. That the 
αὐγοειδὲς ὄχημα is meant is discernible from the preceding pas- 
sage. Cf. also p.119 wepsBArjpara . . . ἐπιθολούμενα ὑπὸ τῶν ἐνύλων. 
Porphyry writes "2 ras φιλοσωμάτους. . . νεύσεως, and again "2 
παχυνθέντος. . . δρατὰς γίνεσθαι δ In it the soul suffered post- 
letal punishment.™* 

Proclus developed the ὄχημα theory and assumed a second 
intermediate ὄχημα between the ὄχημα συμφνές and the human 
body (ἔσχατον σῶμα, dorpeddes σῶμα). This δεύτερον or προσφνὲς 


“De Civ. Dei X c. 28, p. 446. 

“De Civ. Dei X c. 9, pp. 415 and 416. 

“Mullach I, p. 479. The purification of the ὄχημα is an aid to the 
soul. The 26th chapter of Hierocles is the best commentary on the 
κάθαρσις of the ὄχημα. 

“Cf. Hierocles in Mullach I, p. 482 for a defense of τελεστική. 

“De Civ. Dei X c. 9, p. 415. 

“ Mullach I, p. 481. 

"In Rem Pub. I, p. 119; p. 121; II, p. 156; Porphyry Sent. c. 32, 
whole chapter. 

"De Ant. Nymph. 11. 

"See reference in Note δ]. 

* Cf. In Rem Pub., p. 119. 

“Sent. c. 32; Philoponus on De Anima I, p. 18. 
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ὄχημα was interpreted out of Plato "δ and attached to the irra- 
tional 800}. It was composed of the four elements.5’ It was 
laid aside by those thoroughly purified through philosophy ** 
and was resolved into its elements. In the case of those who 
had lived a life of right conduct apart from philosophy it con- 
tinued in an illuminated condition, attending their συμφυὲς 
ὄχημα as comets attend stars.°° 

The functions of the three ὀχήματα are summarized by Pro- 
clus: 59 τὸ μὲν οὖν συμφνὲς ὄχημα ποιεῖ αὐτὴν (=the soul) ἐγκόσμιον, 
τὸ δὲ δεύτερον γενέσεως πολῖτιν, τὸ δὲ ὀστρεῶδες χθονᾷν. The second 
ὄχημα was likewise designated as πνευματικόν and foisted by him 
on Aristotle." It is this second ὄχημα that is intended by 
Philoponus who constantly speaks of it as πνευματικόν, the seat of 
θυμός and ἐπιθυμία. Philoponus recognizes the αὐγοειδὲς ὄχημα 88 
a higher ὄχημα distinct from it.** According to Proclus and 
Philoponus the δεύτερον ὄχημα was perishable.* 

The destructibility of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα was greatly disputed.“ 
There were those who regarded only the rational soul as im- 
mortal, whilst they considered the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα and the irra- 
tional soul as perishable. Porphyry “ and his “ gentler” fol- 
lowers allowed a dissolution of them into their original elements 
to be followed by an ἀναστοιχείωσις. δ JIamblichus and his fol- 


π᾿ Tim. 42 C, Ὁ προσφύντα ἐκ πυρὸς καὶ ὕδατος καὶ ἀέρος καὶ yijs. Proel. 
censures the commentators (331A) who failed to observe the dis- 
tinction. 

*Procl. in Tim. 330 C. 

51 See Note 56. 

™ Procl. in Tim. 330 D. 

δ Cf. in Rem Pub. II, p. 300. Kroll fails to understand the δεύτερον 
ὄχημα, as his note, p. 300, evinces. 

© Procl. in Tim. 330 E. 

δι Procl. in Tim. 312 C. 

45 Philoponus on De Anima I, p. 17, τότε τοίνυν καὶ τὸν θυμὸν καὶ τὴν ἐπι- 
θυμίαν ἀποτίθεσθαι etc.; cf. I, p. 12; I, p. 49. This first-named ὄχημα 
survives for a while; cf. his argument, p. 17. Like the δεύτερον ὄχημα 
of Proclus, it is composed of the elements (p. 17). In this the soul 
endures its punishments in Hades, pp. 17-18. The two πνεύματα of 
Philoponus differ in nothing from those ascribed to the “ Chaldaeans ” 
by Psellus, Expos. Orac. Chald. (Migne), p. 1137. 

* Philoponus on De Anima I, p. 18; also Proclus in Tim. 312 C. 

“ Proclus in Tim. 311 A fol. 

*See Note 64. 

*Procl. in Tim. 311 E, 157 D. 
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lowers reinstated the imperishability of all three.*” Simplicius 
limits the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα to the aerial life of the soul and does 
not seem to regard it as necessary to its earthly life.°* 

The theory of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα was not confined to Neo- 
Platonism. The Chaldaic λόγια taught it.°° Proclus writes: 7° 
rots ἀπὸ τῶν λογίων ὡρμημένοις etc. The oracles also maintained 
that the soul in ite descent gathers particles of the planets and 
the elements.” If we can trust Hierocles, the theory of the 
ὄχημα was held by the Pythagoreans and promulgated through 
the ypyopoi.7" 

Besides the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα of the descending souls the Neo- 
Platonists spoke of various garments, χιτῶνες. These garments 
were elemental substances and loosely were also called ὀχήματα. 
Their laying aside 8. was furthered by a philosophic life and 
by religious rites."* Proclus so interprets the ὄχλος of Tim. 42 
C, Ὁ. However, this view was held by thinkers before Proclus 15 
and was not universally accepted.”© That Proclus refined the 
first or συμφυὲς ὄχημα after the introduction of the second can 
be discerned from Inst. Theol. 207-210 where he makes it 
ἀκίνητον, ἄυλον and ἀπαθές contrary to the views of preceding 
Neo-Platonists. He even held that it was “sown” into the 
stars together with the soul itself.’ 

Not only was ἃ πνεῦμα ascribed to the soul, but also to the 
daemons. The πνεῦμα of the daemons was a subject of early 
dispute. Plotinus refers to it.** Porphyry ascribes the πνεῦμα 
σωματοειδές to them in his lecture on demonology.” It deter- 


* See note 66. 

* Simpl. in Physica VI 4, p. 966. 

* Kroll, De Orac. Chal., p. 47. 

* Procl. in Tim. 184 C. 

" Procl. in Tim. 311 B, 331 B. 

36 Comm. Aur. Carm. Mullach I, p. 478. 

ἘΦ Procl. Inst. Theol. 209; cf. in Tim. 35 A; in Alcib., p. 502; Macro- 
bius, Somn. Sc., I 11, 12. 

ἴ Procl. in Tim. 330 C. 

% Procl. in Tim. 331 B: es τὴν ἀποσκευὴν τῶν τοιούτων ὀχημάτων. . . συν- 
τελεῖ μὲν καὶ ἡ φιλόσοφος ζωή. . . ἡ τελεστική. 

π See note 72. 

Ὁ Stob. Ecl. I 926. 

* Procl. in Tim. 333 B, Ὁ. 

18 Enn. ΠῚ 5, 6 πῶς γὰρ καὶ τίνος ὕλης μετέχουσιν etc, 

* De Abst. II 39 τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα ἡ μέν ἐστι σωματικόν ete. 
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mined their character,®° was “ patibile ” and in the end perish- 
able.* Iamblichus accepts the theory of the daemonical πνεῦμα, 
but is unable to define its nature except by negative state- 
ments.*? So also Proclus.® 

In fact, the Neo-Platonists were not chary in assigning 
ὀχήματα. Porphyry ** made the light of the Republic-myth the 
ὄχημα of the world-soul. Proclus ὅδ gave an ὄχημα to the visible 
gods, Hierocles to the jpwes. 

Let us now consider how the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα appears in Syne- 
sius. He designates it promiscuously as πνεῦμα and ὄχημα with 
a preference for the former appellation 1292 B (Migne) érata 
etc. Here transition is made from one term to the other with- 
out change of meaning. ‘That the Neo-Platonic ὄχημα-πνεῦμα 
demonstrated above is meant is discernible from his statement * 
that in irrational animals—Aristotle ascribed a πνεῦμα to all 
living creatures—it is no longer the vehicle, but becomes itself 
the chief function, the animal’s reason. Compare also 1293 B 
ἐκείνης (πνευματικὴ ψυχή = πνεῦμα) ὥσπερ σκάφους ἐπιβᾶσα. Hence 
also the terms σῶμα πρῶτον, σῶμα θεσπέσιον. Synesius applies a 
variety of names to it: φανταστικὸν πνεῦμα 1292 A, 1309 C, 1313 
A, 1293 A, 1300 B, 1809 Ὁ -πνευματικὴ yoy 1293 A—simply 
πνεῦμα 1289 C, 1292 B, 1296 Ο D, 1297 Ὁ, 1300 A, 1300 B-D, 
1312 B, 1313 B, 1316 B, 1316 B; Hymn III 277, 506; Hymn 
IV 252—eidwrucy φύσις 1297 B—owparucy οὐσία 1297 D—dxiparoyv 
σῶμα 1297 Ο--- δαιμονία φύσις 1800 Α---φανταστικὴ φύσις 1305 B, 
1800 D—péon φύσις 1297 Ο---μέσον σῶμα 1289 C, 1312 B. 

This πνεῦμα is brought down by the souls from the spheres: 
ἣν δανείζεται 57 etc, 1293 B, ὅπερ ἄνωθεν ἠρανίσαντο 1293 C, οὐ γὰρ 
μόνην εἰς τὰς σφαίρας ἀνάγειν ἔοικε τὴν ἐκεῖθεν ἥκουσαν φύσιν 1297 Β, 
καὶ ταῖς σφαίραις ἐναρμοσθῆναι 1297 D. 


"De Abst. II 38. 

"See note 79. 

=De Myst. V 12 cs γὰρ ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν οὔτε ἀπὸ ὕλης etc. 

@Procl. in Tim. 321 E. The demons are called δαιμόνιοι ψυχαί. 

* Procl. in Rem Pub. UJ, p. 196. 

*Procl. in Tim. 301 D, E, 302 B. 

* 1292 (! καταβαίνει γέ τοι μέχρι ἔψων ols οὐκέτι πάρεστι νοῦς οὐδέ ἐστιν ὄχημα 
θειοτέρας γνχῆς etc. The θειοτέρα ψυχή is the λογικὴ ψνχή called also by 
him with a terminology differing from that of Aristotle πρώτη ψυχή. 

51 δανείζεσθαι ‘in this application is Platonic and Neo-Platonic. Cf. 
Tim. 42 E; Procl. in Tim. 321 B, 337 Ὁ. 
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On the fact that the different ὀχήματα descend from the dif- 
ferent spheres Synesius founds his rejection of a general oniro- 
critic manual in 1313 A. A science is possible, he says, of the 
human body, but οὐχ οὕτως ἐπὶ τοῦ φανταστικοῦ πνεύματος. 

With him as with the Neo-Platonists the πνεῦμα is function- 
ally related to the sensorium. This appears from his descrip- 
tion of it 1289 C-D τὸ φανταστικὸν πνεῦμα κοινότατόν ἐστιν αἰσθη- 
τήριον. δ In 1292 B he writes of the πνεῦμα: ὅλως γὰρ τοῦτο per- 
αἰχμιόν ἐστι ἀλογίας καὶ λόγου. . . καὶ κοινὸς ὅρος ἀμφοῖν. In 1309 
C he calls it πάντων τῶν ἀπορρεόντων εἰδώλων κάτοπτρον ἐμφανέστατον. 
Because of this function, relating it to the imagination, he speaks 
of it as the φανταστικὸν πνεῦμα and φανταστικὴ φύσις. 

The πνεῦμα was closer to the soul than to the body and inti- 
mately connected with it, acting upon the soul and being re- 
acted upon by it for better or for worse; cf. 1292 B, 1293 A, 
1296 B.°° Consequently soul and πνεῦμα form excellent gauges 
of mutual conditions; cf. 1800 A.*° 

‘Synesius nowhere employs the term αὐγοειδές with reference 
to it, yet it is indubitable that he means the first πνεῦμα or 
ὄχημα-πνεῦμα throughout. To Synesius it likewise admits of 
purification and nurture through philosophy, a clean life and 
the rites: καθαιρόμενον διὰ τελετῶν 1292 A; διά τε Girocodias . . . 
καὶ διὰ μετρίας διαίτης καὶ σώφρονος 1312 A; κατὰ τὴν ἐπιβλητικὴν δύ- 
γαμιν ἐνεργεῖν 1300 Β; διὰ τοῦ κατὰ φύσιν βίου τηρεῖ καθαρόν 1292 Β. 
Being purified it is capable of attracting good spirits and of 
being brought into relation with God: ἕλκει τῇ συγγενείᾳ πνεῦμα 
θεῖον 1300 B, C; ovyyivera: γὰρ αὐτῇ καὶ θεὸς ἐγκόσμιος οὕτως ἐχούσῃ 
1309 A; πάρεστιν 5 πόρρω θεός 1801 C; cf. 1305 C. 

Moreover, the associations of dryness and moisture with the 
extra-corporeal πνεῦμα and ite resultant barometric rising or fall- 
ing to the earth is Neo-Platonic: παχύνεται καὶ γαιοῦται . . . ὁλκαῖς 
οὖν. . . ὑγροῖς πνεύμασι 1292 B. Compare this with Porphyry, De 
Ant. Nymph 11 where the saying of Heraclitus is likewise quoted, 
and with Porphyry’s Sent. 832, διήκει τὸ βαρὺ πνεῖμα καὶ ἔνυγρον 


“Compare with this Themistius on De Anima, p. 87. 

* Cf. Procl. in Rem Pub. II, p. 164. 

© Cf. Procl. in Rem Pub. II, p. 165. Proclus here makea the ὀχήματα 
a means of posthumous recognition. 
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ἄχρι τῶν ὑπογείων τόπων. So Synesius in 1300 A speaks of the 
ὁμιχλῶδες of the πνεῦμα. This suggests what Porphyry says of 
the νέφος ; cf. also ἀχλυοῦται Synesius 1297 B. 

Furthermore, Synesius’ ὄχημα-πνεῦμα is inseparable from the 
soul and indestructible. In 1293 B he speaks as if the separa- 
tion of the soul from its πνεῦμα were possible; but this must 
either be understood in the light of other passages or be re- 
garded as exceptional, for he writes in 1293 C: φύσιν δὲ ge... 
ἐπανόδου. Cf. also 1297 Ὁ. Hence he also calls it σῶμα ἀκήρατον 
in 1297 B. | 

Synesius accepted the imperishability of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα. 
Did he also believe in the imperishability of the irrational soul? 
To answer this question the interpretation of the oracle quoted 
by him in 1297 B requires a little note. A prion, this view 
might be found in Synesius as it appears already in Porphyry *? 
and in Iamblichus.*? The question is raised by the commentary 
of Psellus.** Psellus interprets this oracle and understands the 
ὕλης σκύβαλον to be the human body and the εἴδωλον to be the 
ἄλογος ψυχη. He writes λέγει οὖν τὸ λόγιον... αὐτὴν ἀνάγει. 
Prvma facie the interpretation of Psellus may be correct, though 
he is inaccurate, because he generalizes what he calls the ‘EAAnm- 
Kos λόγος. But since the interpretation given by Synesius is 
wholly different, the commentary of Psellus cannot be adduced 
to explain Synesius. With Synesius the ὕλης σκύβαλον and the 
εἴδωλον are identical. It is neither the ὄχημα nor the στερεὸν 
σῶμα, but particles of the elements attracted and contracted by 
the descending ὄχημα-πνεῦμα. This was the doctrine of the 
λόγια. That Synesius means this can be observed from 1297 B. 
Still he will not dogmatize; cf. 1297 Ὁ. The notion, then, of 
the permanence of the irrational soul is found neither here nor 
elsewhere in Synesius. 

The question of the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα and the future life deserves 
a brief investigation. In 1293 Α Synesius writes: θεὸς καὶ δαίμων 
παντοδαπὸς καὶ εἴδωλον γίνεται καὶ τὰς ποινὰς ἐν τούτῳ τίνει ψνχή. 


" Proc]. in Tim. 311 A. A qualified imperishability in the sense of 
re-elementation. 

@Procl. in Tim. 311 B. 

"Cf. pp. 1124 and 11265. 

*Procl. in Tim. 311 B, 331 B. 
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The τούτῳ must mean the εἴδωλον. How the πνεῦμα can become 
a God or a daemon we do not understand, unless it is to denote 
somehow the final life of consummation. If the πνεῦμα is here 
taken to include the soul as “ pars pro toto” the commentary 
of Reitzenstein °° who treats of the Eastern mysticism may 
throw light on our text: “Die Seelen der Menschen werden 
zunaechst δαίμονες. εἶθ᾽ οὕτως εἰς τὸν τῶν θεῶν χορὸν χορεύουσι. χοροὶ 
δὲ δύο θεῶν. ὁ μὲν τῶν πλανωμένων, ὃ δὲ τῶν ἀπλανῶν.᾽᾽ Cf. also Enn. 
I 2,6. So also Synesius writes (1300 A) ταύτῃ γὰρ ὑποδύεται, etc. 
The signification of σίραιον is not clear. An old variant reads 
συρρέον Quid? What Synesius means when he says that the 
σίραιον becomes a god or daemon we do not understand. In 
1297 B he speaks of the πνεῦμα as εἰδωλικὴ φύσις, and in 1309 C 
he calls it εἴδωλον. The meaning naturally suggested by the 
word εἴδωλον in relation to the future life is that of “ phantom.” 
So in 1292 Ὁ εἰδωλικά is explained by τοῖς γινομένοις ἐμφαντα- 
ζόμενα. Porphyry distinguishes even in Hades the πνεῦμα from 
the soul’s εἴδωλον. According to him the soul attracts an 
εἴδωλον in Hades, because the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα, brought down from 
the spheres, abides with the soul after its dissolution from the 
body. Upon this πνεῦμα the soul imprints its τύπος τῆς φαντασίας, 
and thus ἐφέλκεται τὸ εἴδωλον. Porphyry here seems at pains to 
explain how the soul is able to attract an εἴδωλον. In his 
Nymphs’ Cave 57 the souls desirous of somatic existence attract 
ἃ moist πνεῦμα, condense it into a cloud, and through excessive 
moisture become visible. In this passage of Porphyry also their 
appearances result from the action on the πνεῦμα (κατὰ φαντασίαν 
χρώζουσαι τὸ πνεῦμα). These appearances are called εἰδώλων 
ἐμφάσεις. Does Porphyry here imply that the πνεύματα “ colored 
according to the imagination ” become εἴδωλα, or are the appear- 
ances of the πνεύματα like those of εἴἶδωλαῦ Neither Porphyry 
nor Plotinus ** defines what he means by εἴδωλον." 


* Poimandres, p. 81, note 2. 

"Sent. 6. 32. 

“De Ant. Nymph. 11. 

“Enn. VI 4, 16. 

* The definition of εἴδωλον given by Peellus, p. 1124, has no authority. 
Nicephoros Gregoras (Migne, p. 622) takes it from Psellus, as he takes 
over many suggestions, and develops it to suit his purpose. 
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Finally, the πνεῦμα of the daemons is implied in 1292 D of 
Synesius. The φανταστικὴ οὐσία at the beginning of this chapter 
is not the imagination, but the ὄχημα-πνεῦμα. We take leave of 
this troublesome ὄχημα with the words of Augustine?” “Cur 
ergo quaeso te non nobis ad hanc quaestiunculam indicimus 
ferias?” 

RoBERT CHRISTIAN KissLINe. 


8. E. Missouri Stats TaacHers COLLEGs, 
Cars Gmarpzav, Mo. 


” Ep. I 18 Ὁ. 


Til.—_GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE IN THE PLAYS 
OF EURIPIDES. ; 


For some reason, modern literature treats ingratitude as the 
most enormous of sins. To portray an act in the most unfavor- 
able light and put it at once beyond the possibility of defense 
it is enough to call it ungrateful. Consequently writers of our 
time are apt to stigmatize as ingratitude acts which, while 
doubtless unlovely, are yet primarily something else. 

Certain periods of English literature have gone to great ex- 
tremes in this direction. The English novel of the eighteenth 
century depicts ad nauseam the “ ingratitude” of the lady who 
does not return her lover’s affection, however unattractive he 
may be in her eyes, and however disagreeable he may have ren- 
dered himself to her. 

_ Again, Shakespeare in particular, but modern literature in 
general, lays great emphasis upon political ingratitude. The 
Romans are called ungrateful in turning from Pompey to 
Cesar, as well as in their treatment of the erring Coriolanus. 
The conduct of those who violate the ties of kinship, especially 
those who disregard the duty due to father or mother, is styled 
ingratitude. Izaak Walton’s Lives of five worthies of his time 
is full of references to gratitude and ingratitude of one kind 
and another, and throughout this period the mention of grati- 
tude and ingratitude seems to have been a literary fashion. " 

It is perfectly natural, if at times a little overdone. A little 
comparison with Greek literature, however, will make it clear 
that the Greeks analyzed better than we and had not yet attained 
our convenient inaccuracy and generalization. In their eyes 
the ill treatment of a faithful lover is unfaithfulness, or 
treachery ; ill treatment of one’s father is unfilial conduct and 
the Greek needed to search no further for a term to bring out 
its utter repulsiveness. 

It may not be devoid of interest and profit to examine in the 
light of these introductory remarks one of the principal Greek 
poets. It is usual to speak of Buripides as the most modern of 
the ancient dramatists. Both because of the relatively large 
amount of his extant work and because of this modernness he 
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forms a suitable subject for our study. With all his modern- 
ness, we shall find that, while not avoiding entirely the mention 
of gratitude and its opposite, he avoids very obvious opportuni- 
ties for the employment of these motives. ‘The plays vary 
greatly in their employment of the motive which we are dis- 
cussing. Some of them, the Bacchae, the Troades, and the 
Cyclops, are practically free from it. This is because of their 
subject, and the non-appearance of the motive has no signi- 
ficance. 

In other plays, however, the poet fails to take advantage of 
obvious opportunities. Andromache,’ dying for her son, makes 
no claim upon his gratitude, but is set upon being avenged by 
his means, though not at his hands. Im the Electra no one 
expresses gratitude either to the peasant for his noble treat- 
ment of his royal wife, or to the slave who on the night 
of Agamemnon’s murder had saved Orestes from death and 
now offers to perform a service of some danger. Not even to 
the trusty Pylades is any word of gratitude expressed.? In the 
Helena, Theonoe receives no thanks from Menelaus. We ob- 
serve, however, that his request to her had expressly been made, 
not for a favor, but for an act of justice, so that any claim for 
gratitude is perhaps discounted in advance. Helen had prom- 
ised the chorus that for their generous conduct in aiding her 
escape she would include them in the rescue, if it were con- 
venient. It proves inconvenient and she leaves them behind. 
But for this she incurs no word of criticism, and no charge of 
ingratitude. Nor does the deceived Theoclymenus hint at any 
ingratitude on her part, although she seems to make a promise 
of gratitude to him.* In this play the conduct of Helen is not 
resented at all. Certainly the poet does not utter any expression 
of resentment and we are left to imagine how Theoclymenus 
and the chorus viewed conduct which seems to us ungrateful. 

In several of the plays, however, resentment for such conduct 
finds expression, and it is with these that we must pursue our 
investigation. Does the expression of resentment issue in a 


2 Andromache, 410 ff. 

* Electra gives him a crown and wishes continued prosperity for him, 
887 ff. 

*1420—unless her words are a double entendre. 
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charge of ingratitude, or does it tend to assume some other 
form? 

Hippolytus might fairly, it would seem, have reproached 
Artemis with ingratitude. The ingratitude of the gods to their 
worshipers is a note frequently struck in Greek literature, when 
there is far less apparent justification for it than here. This 
motive cannot arise until worship becomes more (or less) than 
a duty and is considered a favor to the deity worshiped. Such 
has been the worship Hippolytus has rendered to Artemis. He 
has gone far beyond his strict duty and so the shabby conduct 
of the goddess with her weak explanation for it savors of in- 
gratitude. Euripides probably recognized, if he did not malic- 
iously emphasize, the shallowness of Artemis’ excuse for leaving 
her dying votary.* But of any ingratitude of the deity there is 
no hint. Hippolytus, somewhat disagreeably conscious of his 
virtue, seems to feel that there is something wrong with “ this 
sorry scheme of things entire” when such a man as he is con- 
demned to perish in such a way. He tells Zeus as much 
(1363 ff.) but does not charge him with ingratitude. Still Icss 
does his loyalty to Artemis permit him to bring such an indict- 
ment against her. Indeed he does not even express resentment. 
His father, Theseus, on the other hand does bitterly resent the 
supposed conduct of Hippolytus but does not, as Lear might, 
charge him with ingratitude. He upbraids him for his self- 
conscious virtue and hints at the unfilial character of his con- 
duct, but nothing more.® 

The two Iphigenia plays abound in unused opportunities to 
express gratitude or bring a charge of ingratitude In the 
Aulis play it would be natural to express gratitude to Achilles 
for his help to Iphigenia and Clytemnestra and to Iphigenia 
for her voluntary sacrifice. The former of these is, to say the 
least, not emphasized. Achilles is rewarded only by the formal 
remark that the stranger should be praised for his zeal in their 
behalf (1371).° Nor is the second opportunity used any more 


‘Contrast the conduct and words of the human Theseus in Hercules 
Furens 1233 ff.; 1400. 

*The nearest approach to the mention of ingratitude—and it is not 
very near—is the cry of Hippolytus that his accursed steeds, fed with 
his own hand, have been the death of him (13665 ff.). 

* Praise, expressed by αἰνεῖν or by ἐπαινεῖν, is given to a messenger 
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fully. Iphigenia fixes her attention on the glory she will gain 
by her sacrifice rather than on any public gratitude from which 
that glory might spring (1383 f., 1398 f.). There is no mention 
of the attitude of the state to her except in the promise of the 
chorus (1504) that glory shall ever be hers. 

Of the possible charges of ingratitude, that against Agamemnon 
by his wife is only partially developed. She does begin an ac- 
count of her faithfulness to him but instead of saying “ Do not 
make me such a poor return,” she says rather, “ Do not compel 
me to be anything but good to you” (1183 f.)—a threat, dis- 
tinct if veiled, and probably used with a vicw to the line of 
argument she subsequently adopts to defend her conduct. 

There is a hint that Agamemnon will be ungrateful to his 
country if he fail to give it this precious sacrifice. Menelaus 
reminds him (334 ff.) that when he aspired to command the 
Greeks he was humble to all, but now that he is in a position of 
command and actually able to save the army, he is not the same 
man. ΤῸ him is applied the epithet κακός (349), which is else- 
where used to characterize the ungrateful, but is of course a 
broad and general term. | 

The clearest reference to gratitude is along a quite unex- 
pected line. Iphigenia reminds Agamemnon how she used to 
perch on his knee and ask “Shall I receive thee, father, when 
thou art old, in the dear hospitality of my house?” πόνων 
τιθηνοὺς ἀποδιδοῦσά σοι τροφάς: (1228 ff.) —a reference to the 
τροφεῖα, Which Iphigenia acknowledges as her debt to her father. 

The Iphigenia in Tauris affords four opportunities to empha- 
aize gratitude: (1) on the part of Orestes to Pylades for help 
and support; (2) of Iphigenia to King Thoas; (3) of Iphigenia 
to her chorus of attendants; (4) of Iphigenia for the good news 
that Orestes is still alive. All these are touched but lightly. 
When Pylades offers to remain and suffer in his friend’s place, 
Orestes emphasizes his refusal to consent by mentioning his 
own deep obligation to Pylades. But it is not ingratitude of 


for the news he brings (440) and to Iphigenia for a comforting word 
to her father (655). Praise and gratitude are not necessarily the 
same thing. See an editorial Praise vs. Gratitude in the New York 
Times for March 17, 1922. 

"Cp. 1184. 
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which he would be guilty if he fell in with Pylades’ plans. His 
conduct would be unjust (601), disgraceful (606), distressing 
and ‘reprehensible (λυπρὸν κἀπονείδιστον, 689). To the Greek 
there were lower depths than ingratitude. Similarly, Iphigenia 
refuses to kill Thoas to aid her escape, not because she would 
thus be ungrateful, but because she would violate the sacred tie 
of hospitality (1021). 

When the chorus consent at the risk of their own lives to 
assist an escape in which they may not share, Iphigenia ex- 
presses her gratitude only by a wish for their happiness (1078) ; 
and when Athena commands Orestes to rescue them, the duty 
is considered as an act, not of gratitude, but of justice (1469). 
Whatever gratitude is involved in the transaction belongs to 
Athena not to the chorus. “I saved you at the Areopagus” 
she says, “now you do as much for them ”—an approximation, 
at least, to the Christian principle that gratitude to God may 
find its best expression in service to men. 

With less reason Iphigenia’s act in aiding the robbery of the 
Artemis temple is called a traitorous and forgetful return to 
the goddess who had saved her at Aulis (1419). But there is 
another side to this. Artemis had also destroyed her at Aulis. 

The fourth opportunity is little emphasized. Thoas warns 
Iphigenia that the strange tale she has heard may be nothing 
but an invention of the two young men to earn her gratitude 
and secure their safety (1184). But ber gratitude is not appar- 
ent either for the news or for the happy event itself. She 
expresses no gratitude to any of the great gods, nor indeed to 
any gods at all, unless by the “hearths of Mycenae and her 
native land” (845f.) are meant the gods of the Argolid, and 
to these her gratitude is expressed for her birth and upbringing. 

In the Alcestis the motive which we are discussing is handled 
in a peculiarly interesting way. The play affords abundant 
opportunity to introduce the motive of gratitude. 

Admetus owes much to his wife and she Properly demands 
gratitude for it: 


σύ viv μοι τῶνδ᾽ ἀπόμνησαι χάριν (299). 


Even if we render the words “remember the favor I do you,” 
the implication is that gratitude will keep him true to his 
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promise to marry no second wife. But when later in the play 
the test comes, Admetus says that yielding to temptation would 
be, not ingratitude, but treachery to his benefactor. The use 
of the word ‘ benefactor’ (1058) shows that, although the basic 
thought is the oft-stressed idea of treachery to a lover, the idea 
of ingratitude is present, if not fully expressed and isolated from 
other elements. Vague and fleeting as it is, this is the only 
hint that any gratitude is due from Admetus to the woman who 
gave her life for his. 

Admetus owes a great debt to Heracles. For this Heracles 
receives no word of explicit thanks. Its place is taken, as often 
in Euripides, by a wish for his prosperity (1137 f.): 

εὐδαιμονοίης, καί σ᾽ ὁ φιτύσας πατὴρ 
σώζοι. 
See also 1153. 

In the unseemly altercation between father and son, it would 
be a natural reply to the unreasonable demands of the son to 
remind him of all his father had already done for him and 
brand as ingratitude his forgetfulness of those benefits. Noth- 
ing of the sort do we find, however. In the very act of remind- 
ing his son that he had brought him up, Pheres expressly dis- 
claims any merit whatever for that. He had done only his clear 
duty, only what his own father had done for him. I have else- 
where ὃ called attention to the fact that the ancient was by no 
means so sure as the modern seems to be that the son owes his 
father a debt of gratitude for begetting him or even for bringing 
him up to years of discretion. I believe it is Lowes Dickinson 
who observes that the Greek made no attempt to obscure the 
fact that he derived a real and tangible benefit from bringing a 
son into the world. And if, as Seneca insists, one owes no 
gratitude for a favor which it is not possible for him to refuse,® 
it is hard to see why a son need be grateful for what happened 
before he was in a position to say anything about it. Curiously 
enough, it is Admetus who reproaches his father with the 
return he is receiving from his parents after being such a dutiful 
son (658 ff.). 


*T.A.P.A., Vol. 48, p. 46. 
*De Beneficiis 2, 18, 7. 
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So far as Admetus and Heracles are concerned, the latter 
expresses more gratitude than the former. Hospitality under 
such circumstances Heracles feels to be a real favor and his zeal 
to repay it is not the least lovable element in his character 
(859 f., 1072 ff.). To a modern reader, at least, there is a sig- 
nificant contrast between the reticence of Admetus in acknowl- 
edging a large service and the readiness of Heracles to repay a 
comparatively small one at fearful risk. 

At the very end of the play (1154 ff.) Admetus gives orders 
for a sacrifice of thanksgiving to the gods, a feature which is 
comparatively rare in our poet and which I have shown else- 
where 2° is much less common in the earlier Greek literature 
than is usually supposed, certainly less common than I had 
thought. 

If the Alcestis presents an unusual view of the relation be- 
tween father and son, the.Medea and the Ion differ from modern 
literature in their handling of ingratitude to a lover, married 
or unmarried. 

I have already noted the excessive stress which English 
writers, especially of the eighteenth century, laid upon the 
“ingratitude ” of a woman who refuses to consider the ad- 
vances of a lover, or of a man who forsakes a woman that loves 
him. From this point of view, Apollo is ungrateful to Creusa. 
His conduct can scarcely be treated as an instance of ingratitude 
of the gods to their worshipers ; it is clearly a matter of a lover’s 
ingratitude to his mistress. The divinity of the lover only ac- 
centuates the enormity of his conduct. Yet, Apollo is accused, 
not of ingratitude, but of injustice and rascality—and properly 
enough, for whatever pleasure Creusa had given him was cer- 
tainly not of her free volition and could hardly be a matter for 
gratitude." So the words of Creusa λέκτρων προδότας ἀχαρίστους 
(880) connote, perhaps, gracelessness rather than ingratitude. 
The words are applied, however, not only to Apollo, but also to 
her husband whom she now believes to have been untrue to her. 


10. 1 A. P. A. 43, 77 ff. There is a mention of gratitude in line 70f., 
where Apollo says that if Death does not accede to his request, 
οὔθ᾽ ἡ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν σοι γενήσεται xdps—but these lines are rejected by 
Dindorf, Kirchoff, Nauck and Prinz. 

= But compare Hecuba 828 ff. 
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In 912 ff. there is a hint that in her heart of hearts she thinks 
of Apollo as an ingrate. She complains that Apollo has given 
her husband a son, although he had received no favor from him 
(and consequently owed him no gratitude). Her child, on the 
other hand, Apollo had suffered to die unnoticed. The an- 
tithesis would certainly be better if she meant that from her 
Apollo had received a favor, in the form of pleasure or gratifi- 
cation. In 1099 ff. she accuses Apollo of forgetfulness. Is it 
of the pleasure he had received from her or of his duties as a 
husband? We eannot say that the notion of ingratitude is any- 
where clearly expressed but sometimes Euripides seems on the 
verge of expressing it. 

Apollo’s conduct is bad enough, but Jason’s treatment of 
Medea is even baser. To the Greek and to the modern his con- 
duct cannot seem other than abominably ungrateful, but in this 
play it is stigmatized under other names. It would be an inter- 
esting study to trace in the various literary handlings of the 
Medea story the development of the ingratitude motive. The 
Medea of Euripides feels that Jason is making her 8 poor re- 
turn for all she has done to help him (22f., 476 ff., 1351 f£, 
but nowhere does she call his conduct ungrateful. She stig- 
matizes it as perjury (1392, 439, 495), or as treachery (489, 
578, cp. 606). Probably the πατρῴᾳ νόσῳ (1364) is marital 
unfaithfulness rather than ingratitude, and in set terms Medea 
taunts Jason with infidelity (489). His actions are called un- 
just (578, 692), disgraceful (695), and inhospitable (1392). 
All these reproaches are summed up in the word which the 
Greeks often use where we would probably speak of ingratitude 
(κακός 84, 465, 488, 690). Medea does employ the word 
ἀχάριστος, which became conventional to express ingratitude, but 
as she uses it (659, cp. Ion 880) it seems to mean rather 

“ graceless’ (‘devoid of worth ’—Everyman translation) or ΒΝ 
sibly “ ungraced.” 12 

In the Hecuba there appears ἃ new element in our study,—a 
conflict of gratitudes, a conflict on a less tragic plane than the 
conflict of duties which confronted Orestes, but, equally with 
that, a conflict between duty to the dead and duty to the living, 


1 Why not “ unfriended,” as Earle translates it?!—C. W. E. M. 
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and with the same decision in favor of the departed. In her 
dire straits Hecuba reminds Odysseus how she had saved him 
when he came as a spy to Troy (251ff., 272ff.). Odysseus 
answers by balancing her claim against that of the dead Achilles, 
who had demanded as his right the immolation of Hecuba’s 
daughter, Polyxena, upon his tomb (299ff.). There is no 
definite statement that to decline his request would be ingrati- 
tude but that such was the feeling is clear from lines 138 f. 


ὡς ἀχάριστοι Δαναοὶ Δαναοῖς 
τοῖς οἰχομένοις ὑπὲρ Ἑλλήνων. ἢ 


Hecuba has one other claim on the gratitude of a Greek 
prince, this time a far more equivocal one. Despairingly she 
brings it forward. Her daughter Cassandra is the concubine of 
Agamemnon. Will he not grant to her, and through her to her 
mother, | 

τῶν ἐν εὐνῇ φιλτάτων ἀσπασμάτων 
χάριν τίν᾽ (829 ff.)? 


Of course this appeal must fail where the more strongly founded 
claim on Odysseus proved unavailing.** 

In the Medea the conflict of gratitudes is weakened to the 
choice of gratitudes. When Medea details to Jason the services 
she has rendered him he admits that he should be grateful for 
his deliverance but declares that his gratitude shall be paid, 
not to Medea who had saved him, but to Aphrodite under whose 
inspiration Medea had. been constrained to save him, whether 
she would or not. These two gratitudes are not in opposition 
as in the Hecuba. Both claims could be satisfied, but the amall- 
souled Jason confines himself to one, and, of the two, selects 
that which costs him nothing to meet. 

In the Orestes, Electra and her brother expect their uncle 
Menelaus to save them from impending exile. Here the claim 
of kinship might well have been made the basis of their ex- 


* Matthaei, Studies in Greek Tragedy, p. 131, emphasizes a bit too 
much the idea of gratitude to a public benefactor. The point, it seems 
to me, is not so much that he is a public benefactor, as that he is dead. 

4 Cp. Matthaei, Studies in Greek Tragedy, p. 148. 
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pectation, but their request is based rather on what one friend 
owes another. Menelaus is asked to remember the favors which 
he had received from Agamemnon. In his reply he ignores the 
appeal to his gratitude and he is called κάκιστε (719), a term 
that is often applied to ingrates. 

Now in contrast with the supineness of Menelaus the kinsman, 
Euripides proceeds to portray the zeal of Pylades the friend. 
In accepting the latter’s assistance, Orestes (804 ff.) draws the 
contrast explicitly and thus enhances the baseness of Menelaus. 
Menelaus was their kinsman and had received favors from their 
father. He proves recreant. Pylades was not a kinsman and 
there had been accorded him no favors to inspire gratitude. 
He offers his all. Agamemnon had a brother but lacked a 
friend (721). Orestes, aglow with friendship, would like to 
think of the relation between Agamemnon and Menelaus as 
one of friendship and had tried to put the obligation on that 
plane (740); but the logic of events is too much for him and 
he is compelled to shift his ground to the lower plane of kinship 
in contrast with the more perfect relation which subsists be- 
tween himself and Pylades. Now it would seem that gratitude, 
properly speaking, existed pre-eminently, if not exclusively, be- 
tween friends. So Orestes calls the conduct of Menelaus treach- 
ery to one’s kin (1463). This it is with which he taunts Helen 
as he prepares to slay her, and this he flings in the face of 
Menelaus himself when he threatens to kill Hermione (1588). 

Gratitude, then, is a higher motive than mere kinship. But 
there is something higher yet. Gratitude itself, viewed as the 
mere desire to return the favor one has received, perhaps in 
order to get rid of the uncomfortable feeling of being under 
obligation, falls short of real friendship, which transcends, if 
it does not ignore, all considerations of gratitude. This is ex- 
emplified in the Hercules Furens. The friendship of Heracles 
end Theseus is a beautiful feature of this play. Theseus, it is 
true, had received in past time a great favor from his friend, 
but his own conduct in the play is based not so much on any 
desire to return the favor as on the sublimer ground of friend- 
ship, though the obligation of gratitude is expresaly recognized 
(1235, 1336). The feeling that Theseus voices is, in general, 
pity rather than gratitude (1237 f.). Heracles, the original 
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benefactor, expresses his gratitude with a definiteness and 
warmth that are unusual in our poet (1351 f.).? 

Two of our author’s plays are definite pieces of war propa- 
ganda. The Heraclidae puts the brand of infamy upon the 
Argives, perhaps at the time when they broke their bond with 
the Athenians and made peace with Sparta; the Supplices re- 
minds the Argives once more what Athens had done for them 
In times past. 

Much has been made of political ingratitude both in ancient 
and in modern times. Thucydides often refers to it. So do 
Demosthenes, Aeschines and Isocrates, among the orators. The 
motive of political gratitude has certainly been sadly overworked, 
till men have expressed doubts whether, in the realm of the 
state, gratitude has any place. It needs to be noted, however, 
that, whereas in modern times much is made of the ingratitude 
of a state to one of its citizens, in ancient Greek literature it is 
more apt to be a question of the relation between one state and 
another. Herodotus lets fall no hint that Athens showed any 
ingratitude to Miltiades when she punished him for his criminal 
attempt upon Paros. Reread the Coriolanus and you will see 
what Shakespeare would have done with this theme. 

The Heraclidae affords abundant opportunity to emphasize 
gratitude. Jolaus appeals to Demophon not only as a suppliant 
but on the ground of the service he and Heracles had rendered 
in bringing Demophon’s father back from Hades (215 ff.). To 
Iolaus Demophon admits this claim, but when he refuses to 
give up the Heraclidae to Copreus (the herald of Eurystheus), 
he bases his refusal, not on the gratitude he owes their father, 
but on the fact that they are suppliants at his altars. Perhaps 
he feels that the finer and less familiar motive would not appeal 
to a mind like that of Copreus. In return Iolaus conjures the 
Heraclidae to deem the Athenians forever their saviours and 
their friends and never to engage in war against them (312 ff., 
cp. 334). Their ancestral foe, Eurystheus, captured and doomed 
to die to satisfy the vengeance of Alcmena, repays the city for 
a rather spiritless and ineffectual defense of him by giving his 
body as a palladium, so that even in death he will be a foe to 
those who will ungratefully invade the Attic land (1035 f.). 


*Cf. the gratitude of Heracles in the Alcestis: see p. 337. 
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The second part of the play offers an opportunity to express 
the appreciation and gratitude of the state for Macaria’s sacri- 
fice of herself. She had decided to volunteer, not to await the 
decision of the lot (547 ff.) : 


οὐκ ἂν θάνοιμι τῇ τύχῃ λαχοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ" 
χάρις γὰρ οὐ πρόσεστι" 


Does this mean that the act would lose all its grace, or is there 
an idea that the state owes gratitude for a voluntary sacrifice 
as it would not for a death due under compulsion,—that the 
death in battle of a volunteer is on a different basis from. that 
of a drafted man? Later (588) she asks to be interred as a 
cwrepa should be. No one, other than herself, expresses any 
idea that gratitude is due her.** 

In the Supplices, the motive of gratitude, ‘equally funda- 
mental, is skilfully held in reserve. All through the play there 
is abundant opportunity for its expression. But the Argives 
are so overwhelmed with grief that they express no gratitude 
until Theseus, their benefactor, himself demands it. The 
chorus of mothers of the fallen Argive heroes sing of the friend- 
ship Athens will win by helping Adrastus now (373 f.). The 
terminology smacks of unequivocal gratitude.*® They prophesy 
rather than express gratitude however—emphasizing future con- 
duct rather than present feeling. And after their dead have 
been rescued and properly buried, they still express no gratitude 
but remark that by such an act Athens has earned glory (779ff.). 

But the political purpose of the poet in writing the play 
demands something quite unequivocal. In 1169 ff. Theseus 
makes explicit demand that the Argives hold in eternal re- 
membrance the favor they have received from Athens. Adrastus 
acknowledges their debt and their duty to repay it (1176 ff.). 


*In the Phoenissae no gratitude is expressed to Menoeceus for his 
sacrifice of himself. There is, however, a hint that Menoeceus feels 
gratitude to the state and this feeling influences him to offer him- 
8617 for its salvation. He cannot betray the land that gave him birth 
(996). It would be cowardly to betray father and kin and town 
(1003 ff.). 

6 χάριν ἔχει τὰν ἐς del (374). χάριν ἔχειν is probably the commonest 
of the many ways in which the Greek can express gratitude. 
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Even this acknowledgement is not deemed sufficient for the 
poet’s purpose and, at the behest of Athena, Theseus exacts from 
Adrastus an oath that the Argives not only will not attack 
Athens but will defend it, if it be attacked by others (1185 ff.). 
That is, the subsequent conduct of Argos, against which the 
whole play is a protest, is put on the plane of perjury—to the 
Greek a distinctly baser thing than ingratitude,—and the chorus 
departs swearing eternal friendship to Theseus and his city for 
the toils they have endured in behalf of Argos. 


JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT. 


WwsLaran UNIvansiry, 
MippLptown, Conn. 


IV.—YOUNG VIRGIL AND “THE DOUBTFUL DOOM 
OF HUMAN KIND.” 


In a suggestive lecture delivered some years ago before the 
(English) Classical Association, Professor R. S. Conway called 
attention to “An Unnoticed Aspect of Vergil’s Personality.” * 
In particular he dealt with Virgil’s “reticence or gentleness of 
tone in utterances on grave matters,” citing the familiar tribute 
and challenge to Lucretius conveyed in the Second Georgtc,— 

felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas... 
fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis,—* 
and his transformation of a line of Homer, by the addition of 
the word indignata, in the last line of the Aeneid. Such “ reti- 
cence ” as this seems to me to have much in common with what 
Servius calls oeconomia.® Professor Conway further discussed 
several passages of the Aenetd in which he thinks Virgil “ seems 
to halt between two or more opinions,” allowing his real opin- 
ion to appear, though without dogmatism. For example, Virgil 
puts forward without prejudice two interpretations of a phe 
nomenon, one popular, the other his own, a more poetic ver- 
sion ; * or two theories of causation, attributing “ the same event 
both to what we commonly call a natural human cause and in 
the same breath to some supernatural decree of the fates or 
the gods.”° In each of these passages it will be noticed that 
alternative explanations are put forward simply in parallel 
constructions or in the form of a double question. Professor 
Conway suggests that the ambiguity is deliberate, and that 
Virgil did not himself believe the alternatives to be altogether 
distinct; natural causation need not be inconsistent with “the 
intervening, co-working influence of the power behind the veil.” 


*Published in Proceedings of the Classical Association of England 
and Wales, 1906 (1907), 2, pp. 28 ff. 

* Georg. 11, 490, 493. 

*Cf. Servius on Aen. I, 30; Troas bona oeconomia ostendit totum 
genus Troianorum invisum fuiese Iunoni, quia inlaturus est Minervam 
ob unius hominis delictum etiam eos quos amaverat perdidisse. Cf. 
also on I, 170; XI, 511, 593; XII, 266. 

*Aen. V, 95. 

‘Ibid. XI, 91; Il, 54; VI, 190, 193; XII, 654, 560; IX, 184. 
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That the ambiguity is deliberate, I agree; but it seems to me 
that Professor Conway is dealing here with two different phe- 
nomena. In the passages that he cites first, and in other cases 
of veiled allusiveness which he discusses in the last part of his 
lecture,° we have reticent affirmation, a subtle and a charac- 
teristic phase of Virgil’s art; for calling attention to it, all 
lovers of Virgil must be grateful to Professor Conway. But in 
the other examples, which involve the rival claims of fate and 
of natural, human motives, Virgil appears to be expressing 
genuine doubt. 

In every period of his life Virgil betrays his unwillingness 
to commit himself to dogmatic assertion; he must have the 
best of both worlds, science and poetry, Epicureanism and Pla- 
tonism, naturalism and supernaturalism. But whereas in other 
matters Virgil shows an increasing willingness to avail himself 
of the advantages of reticent affirmation,—what we may call 
genuine “reticence,’—as to the single issue of responsibility, 
of fate and the freedom of the will, of chance and necessary 
causation, he appears at all times to hold his judgment in sus- 
pense. To take a minor instance involving purely physical 
speculation, he is puzzled by the existence of several hypotheses 
that profess to account for the benefits gained by burning 
stubble; so he introduces them all.’ This is merely the trait of 
the historian who is aware of conflicting explanations of his 
story, and who is non-committal. It is often the case with 
Herodotus and with Livy;* but this sort of thing in Tacitus 
may represent either bona fide mental reservation,® or acknowl- 


*E. g. Dido’s appeal to Aeneas, and Virgil’s deification of Augustus. 
I am indebted to Prof. E. K. Rand for other instances of the “ genuine 
sort of reticence.” In the First Bucolic, Tityrus goes to Rome to get 
hie liberty (1. 27); what he actually gets is the continued enjoyment 
of his farm (1. 45); thus the allegory of the poem is shyly revealed. 
In the Fifth Bucolic we learn only by a reticent aside (1. 19) that the 
question of a retreat for the singers has been decided in favor of the 
cave. 

*Georg. I, 86 ff. sive . . sive. . seu. . seu. 

“Οὐ Herodotus, II, 19 27, on the reasons for floods of the Nile (but 
Herodotus here caps the explanations of others with a shrewd guess of 
his own) ; Livy, I, 11, 6-9, the story of Tarpeia. A similar comparieon 
with Livy is made by R. Heinze, “ Virgils Epische Technik” *, p. 333. 

*Tacitus, Ann. XV, 38: sequitur clades forte an dolo principie in- 
certum (nam utrumque auctores prodidere). 
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edgment of the claims of fate together with a human explana- 
tion of a motive,’ or veiled innuendo."* In Virgil, however, we 
are aware of a mind that is constantly brooding on the problem 
of responsibility with no single solution; it underlies his delin- 
eation of the character of Aeneas, and it gives us the tragedy of 
Dido. 

It is worth while to notice how the problem of responsibility 
entered Virgil’s mind; and we must begin with those poems 
which the ancient lives of Virgil attribute to his youthful 
hand.'* Let me say at once that I can find in these poems 
little if anything that deserves to be called genuine “ reti- 
cence ”; it is, I suppose, a development of Virgil’s maturer art. 
But of suspended judgment on the problem of responsibility 
there are several examples. 


Culeo 193: qui casus socierit opem numenne deorum 
prodere eit dubium.” 


Was it mere luck or was it the purpose of the gods that saved 
the life of the shepherd? Virgil will not risk a guess; the fact 
is that the shepherd killed the snake. 


Culew 347: cum seu caelesti fato seu sideris ortu 
undique mutatur caeli nitor. 


The storm lowers: but whether to attribute it to destiny or to 
astronomical causes, Virgil hesitates. In the storm of the first 


* Ibid. XI, 26: Sive fatali vaecordia an imminentium periculorum 
remedium ipsa pericula ratus. The indebtedness of Tacitus to Virgil 
in many matters of style is generally recognised; may not his obvious 
but inconsistent vestiges of so-called fatalism be traced in part to the 
same source? The locus classicus for Tacitus is Ann. VI, 22: sed mihi 
. -. in incerto iudicium est fatone res et necessitate immutabili an 
forte volvantur, etc. 

2 Passi. 

*The authenticity of these poems receives strong support in recent 
publications by Prof. E. K. Rand (“ Young Virgil’s Poetry,” H. 8. 0. 
P., XXX, 1919) and Prof. T. Frank (“Vergil’s Apprenticeship,” Cl. 
Phil., XV, 1920, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; and “ Vergil,” 1922. So far as I can 
discover, the early poems have not been examined from the point of 
view that I am di : 

*In ell citations from the Culem and the Cirie I follow the readings 
of Ellis in the O. C. T. 
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book of the Aeneid which this tea-pot tempest feebly fore- 
shadows we are left in no doubt that Juno is responsible. 


Culex 287: non fas 
202: sed tu crudelis, crudelis tu magis, Orpheu. 


Much as the blame for the loss of Eurydice may be assigned to 
fate or to the gods, it is Orpheus who must take the greater 
share of the blame. The tragic problem lingered in Virgil’s 
mind, with varying solutions. 

Georg. IV, 488: cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem 
ignoecenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes; 
restitit, Eurydicenque suam iam luce sub ipsa 
immemor heu! victusque animi respexit. 


Virgil accounts for the hapless act of Orpheus in looking back 
at Eurydice in two parallel ways: it was a sudden stroke of 
madness, for which he was not responsible, and for which he 
therefore deserved pardon; he was also the victim of his 
emotions. 

But it is not only in dealing with this story that Virgil uses 
reproachful language of his characters. 

Ciris 138: sed malus ille puer 


Scylla was greatly at fault in loving Minos; ** but the real cul- 
prit was Cupid, that malus puer who aroused the ire of Juno 
against her. 
Buc. VIII, 47: saevus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
commaculare manus; crudelis tu quoque, mater: 


crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 
improbus ille puer; crudelis tu quoque, mater. 


In this bandying of charges and epithets and the impartial 
verdict some editors have felt that Vergil is guilty of a silly 
prolixity, or have even omitted or emended one or more verses, 
on the supposition that they had crept into the text from the 
marginal moralizing of a copyist, perhaps of two copyists. But 
if they are read in the light of Virgil’s early interest in the 
tragic problem, there seems to be nothing un-Virgilian in them, 
however much the epithets may remind one of the verdict in 


4 Ciris, 129-132. 
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the trial of the rhetorician Korax and his pupil Teisias.* One 
should not forget, too, that the Virgil of the Aeneid still is 
willing to launch the accusation : 


Improbe Amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis! * 


In the Ciris Virgil recurs several times to this problem of 
moral responsibility. 


Ciris 183: quo uocat ire dolor, subigunt quo tendere fata, 
fertur et horribili praeceps impellitur oestro, 
ut patris a demens crinem de uertice caesum 
furtimque arguto detonsum mitteret hoati. 
namque haec condicio miserae proponitur una, 
siue illa ignorans—quis non bonus omnia malit 
credere, quam tanto sceleris damnare puellam ?!— 
heu tamen infelix: quid enim imprudentia prodest? 


Scylla acts under the stirring of human emotion (dolor); she 
is subject to fate; she is impelled by that gadfly with which 
Juno afflicted poor Io;** she is out of her mind. All these 
explanations are set forth without distinction or discrimina- 
tion; they are apparently not mutually exclusive explanations. 
But perhaps the real reason, Virgil hints, is not an outward 
compulsion but Scylla’s misunderstanding of the effects of her 
deed, a purely human blindness; ** if so, the tragedy is none 
the less great, and Virgil’s pity moves him to address Scylla 
with the characteristic epithet, infeliz.?® 
Ciris 278: “nam nisi te nobis malus o malus, optima Carme, 
ante hunc conspectum casusue deusue tulisset.” 5 


Here Scylla cares not to distinguish whether it is mere evil 


1δ ἐκ κακοῦ κόρακος κακὸν wéy Gext. Emp., II, 96. 

*Cf. also Aen. I, 407: crudelis tu quoque; and Georg. IV, 355; 
(Aristaeus, of his mother) te crudelem nomine dicit. Cf. Rand, 
op. cit., p. 118. 

= Georg. III, 152 ff. 

% Cf. Ctris, 430: ut me malus abstulit error (a phrase repeated in 
Buc. VII, 41; it appears to go back to Theocritus, 2, 82, and Iliad, 
XIV, 294) ; see also Carme’s appeal, 319-327. 

*Cf. also Ciris, 71, 155, 167, 318, 402, 517; Buc. VI, 47, 52; of 
Dido, Aen. VI, 456 and passim. 

Ὁ Cf. Aen. XII, 321. 
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accident or the malevolence of a god that has frustrated her 
plan; certainly it is no purely human intervention. 


Oiris 456: “uel fato fuerit nobis haec debita pestis, 
uel casu incerto, merita uel denique culpa: 
omnia nam potius quam te fecisse putabo.” 


Scylla can not believe that her punishment is due to wanton 
cruelty on the part of Minos; but she can not tell whether it 
is predestined, or is the fruit of capricious luck, or is only her 
just deserts. 

Doubt persists in the mind of the mature Virgil as often as 
he has occasion to meet the tragic problem. Within a single 
episode, the Second Book of the Aeneid, there are enough ex- 
amples of suspended judgment to furnish a commentary on the 
inscrutability of human vicissitudes; yet the overmastering 
weight of the divine will is made clear.”* 

The author of the Culez and the author of the Cirts, as we 
have seen, appear no less than the author of the Aeneid to brood 
over “the doubtful doom of human kind,” and to be no less 
diffident in fixing the responsibility. It used to be the fashion 
in many quarters to regard these minor poems as imitations of 
Virgil, the work of poets of the Augustan age or else, in the 
case of the Curis, of his contemporary Cornelius Gallus. Wheth- 
er it would ever have occurred to an imitator to forge instances 
of what Professor Conway would have included under the 
caption of “an unnoticed aspect of Vergil’s personality,” or 
whether Gallus would have rivalled Virgil in this particular 
it is at least permissible to doubt; at any rate it is not absurd 


™Cf. Aen. II, 34; 54; 254-268; 336; 735; 738. 1 differ from Prof. 
Conway in my understanding of 1. 54: si fata deum, si mens non laeva 
fuisset. Laocoon is a truly tragic character, and the exemplar of 
tragic irony; he acts, so far as he can, wisely, but in a cause fore- 
doomed, and draws the more terrible destruction on himself. Troy is 
not to be saved by her “just men” (II, 426 ff.). Strictly, if it is 
predestined that Troy shall fall in any case, it is of no consequence 
whether the Trojans’ minds are perverse or not. Virgil prefers to 
leave the matter an open question. The second half of the line is 
quoted from Buc. I, 16, where, too, a divine warning has been neglected 
because of a mens laeva. 

33 Notably in ll. 601 ff. and 777 ff. 
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to see in the passages that I have discussed the signs of Virgil’s 
own growing interest in the tragic problem, especially since 
the authenticity of the poems is defensible on other grounds. 
It is true that the authors that Virgil is generally supposed 
to have studied most closely in his youth show little interest 
in the problem ; Lucretius does away with the conflict of human 
and divine wills by discounting the gods, and subjects men to 
the law of matter or to their own wills alone; Catullus even 
in his longer poems ignores the issue, as indeed does the poet 
of romantic epic, Apollonius Rhodius, and as do the remnants 
of the Greek epyllion. It is also true that in Ovid may be found 
some indications of a tendency to play with the notion of fate, 
gods, and humanity; ** but the spirit is wholly sophisticated, 
unlike the tone of bewilderment or of pity that marks the utter- 
ance of the Aenetd and, on the whole, of the Culez and the 
Ciris. 

How, then, did Virgil come by this interest? Partly, no 
doubt, by temperament. Yet it is also to Homer and the Greek 
tragic poets, and especially to Euripides, I believe, that we must 
turn for enlightenment; for it is by them that the problem had 
most often been set forth. Though the Homeric poems speak 
much of μοῖρα, they do not assent to fatalism.** In Aeschylus 
and Sophocles there is little enough of what we call “ fatal- 
ism”; man has no small share in the forging of his destiny; 
at times fate is hardly to be distinguished from a slight flaw 
in the character of the protagonist, as Aristotle recognized.” 
Euripides is more apt to regard the gods as the projection of 
human motives and desires; but he is far from consistent, and 
broods on the responsibility of gods, fate, and man M a vein 
now rationalistic, now fatalistic.*° And Virgil’s gods, like those 
of Homer and of Greek tragedy, are sometimes external agen- 


* Ovid, Heroides, VII (Dido), 1; 7; 75 f.; 87; 109-112;°139; 187; 195. 

“Cf. Od. I, 32. For Homeric borrowings in the Culea, see 304 ff.; 
328 ff. 

™ Aristotle, Poet., 1453a: μήτε διὰ κακίαν καὶ μοχθηρίαν μεταβάλλων els 
τὴν δυστυχίαν ἀλλὰ δι᾽ ἁμαρτίαν τινά. For a refutation of the popular 
notion that Greek literature was fatalistic, see the valuable discussion 
by Miss Leach, “ Fatalism of the Greeks,” A.J. P., XXXVI, 373-401. 

“Euripides, Jon, 1523 ff.; Trotades, 983 ff.; Hecuba, 488 ff.; Hippo- 
lytus, 380 ff.; Medea, 919; 1013 f. 
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cies, sometimes tantamount to mere chance, sometimes almost 
incarnations of the emotions of his characters; nor is the extent 
of human freedom decided.?” That Virgil became acquainted 
with Greek tragedy early in his life can hardly be doubted.** 
If the scope of his early poems left little room for the themes 
of tragedy, he nevertheless contrived at times, if my hypothesis 
is correct, to invest his themes with something of the atmos- 
phere of tragedy; and in the Aeneid the organ-point of the 
Fatum Romanum is heard beneath the voices of suffering hu- 
manity. Even in the Aeneid the identification of fate with the 
will of Jupiter is not complete; the two forces remain at the 
most only parallel.*° The method of Virgil’s later treatment 
of tragedy is characteristic of the Culex and the Ciris as well; 
and it can best be explained, I think, by the supposition that 
young Virgil was a student not merely of Alexandrian and of 
earlier Latin literature but of Homer and of Attic tragedy. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREENE. 
Harvard UNIVERSIPY. 


5 Of. Heinze, op. cit., pp. 304 ff. 

™For further obviqus moralizings on Fate, cf. Culex, 339 ff.; Cata- 
lepton III, especially ll. 9 f. 

Aen. I, 267 ff.; IV, 606 f.; 110; V, 784. Cf. Heinze, op. cit., pp. 
293 ff. 


V.—GLOSSOGRAPHICA. 


I attempted recently’ to restore to the Abstrusa Glossary 
from the Liber Glossarum glosses which originally belonged to 
it and which were derived ultimately from scholia on Virgil. 
But as might have been expected in a field so wide, a good deal 
was left behind, and the complete edition of Lib. Gloss. which 
is now being produced by a band of workers under the direction 
of Professor Lindsay is bringing in important gleanings. My 
own forthcoming edition of Abstrusa will give me an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate the new matter. These brief notes, not 
all of them concerned with Virgil glosses, illustrate some of the 
kinds of interest which Lib. Gloss. has for us. 

In the first place I have to correct a suggestion which I 
formerly hazarded in passing (]. c. p. 184). I was misled by a 
wrong reading of the Paris and Vatican MSS. of Lib. Gloss., 
which alone were available to me,—‘ Cicer obis quid enim est 
hoc ipsum diu in quo est aliquid textrinum.’ The last word 
suggested that the gloss might be a confused quotation from 
the 4th Verrine. But the Tours MS. has not ‘ textrinum ’ but 
‘extremum,’ and the source is pro Marcello 27, quoted appar- 
ently as a parallel, ‘ <ut> Ciceronis’ etc., perhaps in a note on 
‘diu’ in Aen. 10, 861 ‘ Rhaebe diu, res si qua diu mortalibus 
ulla est.’ 

Another gloss containing a parallel is ‘ Casses: genus mascu- 
linum. Virgilius “suspendit teneros male fortis aranea cas- 
sis.”’ This line is not Virgil’s (Geo. 4, 247 ‘laxos in foribus 
suspendit aranea cassis’), and though the old commentators 
habitually quoted from memory, and often inaccurately, that 
possibility seems to be ruled out here by the great difference 
between the two lines. The alternative is that the gloss comes 
from a scholium on Geo. 4, 247 which quoted a parallel to the 
use of ‘cassis’ (a hunting-net) for the spider’s web. Such 
glosses are common enough. Sometimes they give both the line 
or phrase of Virgil and the illustration, sometimes only one of 
the two (1. c. p. 54); and many of them have suffered in trans- 


15. Andrews University Publications, 18, 46 ff. (London, Milford, 
1921.) 
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mission. In this case Virgil’s own words have dropped out. 
But who is the author of the parallel? The Latin Thesaurus 
cannot tell us: it seems that this line must be added to the 
number of new fragments of literature which Lib. Gloss. has 
preserved for us (cf. Dr. Mountford in Class. Quart., April 
1922), and we may indulge in speculation as to the writer. It 
is a question of some interest because the Thesaurus has no 
quotation of ‘cassis’ in this sense earlier than (feo. 4, 247. 
Unless our line is an imitation of Virgil, which is not impos- 
sible, it probably gives us the first use of the metaphor and 
was quoted (by Donatus?) as one of Virgil’s many ‘ sources.’ 
Aratus (1033) speaks of spiders’ threads floating in the air on 
a calm day as a sign of bad weather to come,—<ére νηνεμίῃ κεν 
ἀράχνια λεπτὰ φέρηται, which Avienus renders ‘si solvit aranea 
cassis.’ The tenor of our line, as I take it, is quite different: 
the spider makes up in craft what it lacks in courage. We can 
hardly ascribe it to any writer of Prognostica (though Cicero 
and Germanicus deal freely with Aratus in the parts of their 
versions which we possess) unless we imagine it as implying an 
answer to the question ‘Why do gossamers float loose if there 
is no wind?’ ‘The answer would be ‘ because in the dog-days 
the spider is weakly (male fortis) and so its threads are not so 
strong (teneros).’ This seems very speculative indeed. But 
Virgil’s friend Aemilius Macer published a poem which was 
based on Nicander’s Thertaca, and Nicander, speaking of spi- 
ders, has these lines (%34-6) :— 


᾿Αγρώστης ye μὲν ἄλλος, ὃ δὴ λύκον εἴσατο μορφῇ 
μυιάων ὀλετῆρος ᾿ ὀπιπτεύει δὲ μελίσσας, 
ψῆνας μύωπάς τε καὶ ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ δεσμὸν ἵκηται. 


᾿Αγρώστης (the hunter) might well suggest ‘ cassis’ to Macer; 
and Nicander’s words are consistent with the tenor of our line: 
the hunter, though it preys on flies like a wolf, relies on craft 
for its success. If Macer reproduced the reference to bees, we 
have the association which might easily bring his line to Virgil’s 
mind in the context of Geo. 4, 247. It may well be then that 
Macer is responsible for this metaphor, which Virgil stamped 
with his approval, so that it became common currency for the 
later poets. 
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There are in Lib. Gloss. two distinct strata of Virgil glosses, 
(1) those which came through Abstrusa and were labelled de 
glosis, (2) those which were labelled Virgilt and were derived 
from two sets of marginal notes or ‘ glossae collectae’ on the 
poet. The former come ultimately from valuable commentaries 
(Journal of Philology, 35, 257) ; the latter are mostly the ele- 
mentary explanations of the monastery-teacher. But I thought 
I found something very different among them also (St. Andrews 
Univ. Publ. 13, 52). More than a hundred Abstrusa glosses 
actually bear the Virgili label in Lib. Gloss., though sometimes 
the label may be wrong; and there are others which do not 
appear in the extant MSS. of the Abstrusa but which are 
certainly not of the monastery-teacher’s type, for instance ‘ Cer- 
tescant: certum sciant.’ Nonius (89, 20) gives ‘ Certiscant 
(certissant codd.): certa fiant,’ quoting Pacuvius’ Chryse 
‘atque eccos unde certiscent’ (certissent codd.). As our gloss 
is labelled Vorgils it is to be presumed that Donatus too quoted 
the word from Pacuvius or another old writer in a note on 
some line of Virgil (perhaps Aen. 7, 232, where Servius re- 
marks that Virgil uses the inchoative ‘ abolescet’ unnecessar- 
ily). The Abstrusa gloss ‘Quigneum (cyg-): album,’ with the 
Virgili label in Lib. Gloss. strengthens the evidence that notes 
on the Appendix Vergiliana were used as well as notes on the 
longer poems. (Cf. Miss Rees in Class. Quart. April, 1922.) 

Latin glossaries are full of pit-falls, and most workers in this 
field have sometimes had to climb out of a hole. The word 
Figida appears in Du Cange and has been admitted, though 
doubtfully, by the editors of the Latin Thesaurus from the gloss 
‘Figida tela: eo quod omnibus sint contraria, ἃ figendo’ 
(printed by Goetz in his excerpts from Lib. Gloss., C. G. L. 
5, 200, 23). Goetz did not print the gloss which immediately 
precedes it,—‘ Figida Saturnia stella: quod omnibus sit con- 
traria,’ which shows that ‘ Figida tela’ is a mere miswriting of 
‘Frigida stella’ in a gloss on Geo. 1, 336 and that ‘sit’ and 
‘ frigendo’ have been altered to correspond. On the other hand 
the Thesaurus rightly admits ‘ C¢<r>esditum: creditum,’ show- 
ing the early form ‘cresdo’ which has been postulated for 
‘credo. This gloss comes to Lib. Gloss. from Ps.-Placidus, 
which means that the word occurred in some document of the 
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republic (Lindsay, Journ. of Phil. 34, 255). Another instance, 
which Goetz has not printed, is perhaps concealed in ‘ Cesi- 
derunt:crescerent’ (Cresdiderunt:crediderunt? Cresderent: 
crederent 3). 

I do not know whether it is worth recording that in a gloss 
taken from Orosius 2, 19, 5, where the MSS. of Orosius read 
‘Clusini’ (see Zangemeister’s note), the MSS. of Lib. Gloss. 
have ‘ Clusine.’ 

To return to Virgil, I may conclude with an instance which 
shows well the relation of Virgil scholia to glosses on the one 
hand and to Isidore on the other (see Journ. of Phil. 35, 284; 
St. Andrews Univ. Publ. 13, 59). At Etym. 20, 10, 5 Isidore, 
speaking of ‘ funalia,’? has a sentence which tallies word for 
word with Servius on Aen. 1, 727. Then comes this sentence: 
‘Funalia autem Graeci scolaces dicunt, quod sint scoliae, hoc est 
mortis. hos Romani funes et funalia nominabant.’ ‘ Mortis’ 
is the reading of all the MSS., and it is a mistake for ‘ intorti,’ 
—Isidore’s mistake, or a mistake in his source. Lib. Gloss. has 
this sentence with ‘ mortis,’? both under ‘ Funalia’ and, some- 
what abbreviated, under ‘ Scolaces,’? where it is duly labelled 
Isid. But it has another gloss also, which preserves the correct 
reading,—‘ Scolaces: quod nos funalia dicimus, eo quod sint 
scoliae, hoc est intorti. hos Romani’ etc. This appears also in 
the glossary of Cod. Par. nouv. acq. 1298, which does not bor- 
row from Isidore nor from Lib. Gloss., but does borrow much 
from Abstrusa. The gloss is no doubt taken from Donatus’ 
note on ‘funalia’ at Aen. 1, 727; and perhaps Isidore’s copy 
of Donatus had the miswriting ‘ mortis.’ 

H. J. THomson. 

St. Anprews, Scoruanp. 


VI—SOUTHEY AND LANDOR AND THE CONSOLA- 
TION OF PHILOSOPHY OF BOETHIUS. 


In his Survey of English Interature, 1780-18380, 2. 33 (1912), 
Professor Oliver Elton asserts that Landor took the plan of the 
Conversations, ‘by his own account, from Boethius, De Consola- 
tione Philosophtiae, and goes further by saying that no such 
thing is true; for says Professor Elton: ‘ The dialogues of the 
martyr with his majestic visitant are unlike anything that 
Landor wrote, and if he really has any model, it is Plato, 
against whom he harbours one of his perverse crazes, and whom 
he seems only to praise in order to give some colour of justice 
to his abuse.’ 

I have found it impossible to accept these assertions. The 
first, that Landor, ‘by his own account,’ took the plan of the 
Conversations from Boethius, now appears to have been made 
without the necessary substantiation ; and the second, that Plato 
is surely his model, if model he has, seems doubtful. To what 
extent Landor was aided in his Conversations by Plato I leave 
for conjecture. I wish here to bring evidence that Landor did 
have the Consolation of Philosophy in mind as he produced the 
Imagmnary Conversations. In so doing I shall indicate inci- 
dentally certain indebtedness of Robert Southey to Boethius. 

In that melancholy November of 1817, when, as he himself 
says, ‘the death of the Princess Charlotte had diffused through- 
out Great Britain a more general sorrow than had ever before 
been known’ in those kingdoms, the Consolation of Philosophy 
came to the mind of Robert Southey. Writing to C. W. Wil- 
liams Wynn, November 20, he said: ‘In thinking over this 
unlucky event with a view to writing anything upon the sub- 
ject, I have almost resolved upon writing something of which 
the notion is taken from Boethius. Instead of his Philosophia, 
I shall bring in Sir Thomas More, and make the occasion serve 
to introduce a view of the present circumstances of society with 
the impending changes, as compared with the time of the Refor- 
mation. ... I am disposed to like the plan, as one in which 
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some points of weighty consideration might be brought forward 
with much propriety.’ ? 

Again on November 26, he wrote to Grosvenor Οὐ. Bedford 
on the same subject. ‘In thinking over the matter ...a 
notion held strong hold upon me of producing something in 
distant imitation of Boethius. ... There would be a mixture 
of verse as in Boethius, but the bulk of the composition in 
prose, and in colloquy. . . .”? 

On August 14, 1820, Southey wrote to Walter Savage Landor: 
‘One of my occupations at this time is a series of dialogues, 
upon a plan which was suggested by Boethius.’ ὃ 

March 9, 1822, Landor wrote to Southey from Florence say- 
ing: ‘ It is long ago since you first told me that you were writing 
some dialogues. I began to do the same thing after you, having 
formerly written two or three about the time the first income 
tax was imposed. ... I hope your dialogues are printed, that 
they may give some credit and fashion to this manner of com- 
position.’ * 

In response to this we have Southey’s letter of May 27. ‘I 
shall rejoice to see your Dialogues. Mine are consecutive, and 
will have nothing of that dramatic variety of which you will 
make the most. My plan grew out of Boethius, though it has 
since been so modified, that the origin would not be suspected. 
. . . By way of relief, I introduce some of the dialogues with 
local scenery, and perhaps I may insert some verses.’ § 

Str Thomas More: or, Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Socvety was published in London, 1829. In the Preface, 
page xi, Southey acknowledges his indebtedness to Boethius. 

The Imaginary Conversations were published in different vol- 
umes at different times, the first appearing in 1824 and a second 
volume in 1829. 

It is well to consider what others have concluded or inferred 
concerning Landor. Leslie Stephens in the Dictionary of 


3 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. by J. W. Wartner, 
3. 80. 

* Tbid., pp. 81-2. 

® Ibid., p. 207. 

¢John Forster, Walter Savage Landor; a Biography, p. 314. 

8 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, 3. 311. 
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National Biography, 32. 5%, says that Southey’s letter telling 
of his intended Colloqutes seems to have suggested to Landor a 
scheme for the composition of the Imaginary Conversations, or 
rather to have confirmed a project already entertained. John 
Forster writes that Southey’s project of producing a Book of 
Dialogues ‘ confirmed Landor in a project of his own enter- 
tained for a longer time.’® Finally Lord Houghton says: ‘ He 
(Southey) also kept him (Landor) duly informed of the course 
of his prose writings, and had told him of his proposed dialogues 
on The Condttvon of Society, the plan of which had originally 
grown out of Boethius. ... The notion had clearly touched 
Landor’s imagination, and it is evident how much there was 
in this form of composition which was cognate to both his in- 
tellectual and moral peculiarities. His dominant self-assertion 
seized with delight a form in which it could constantly repro- 
duce itself in the most diverse shapes. . . . in which, under 
names he most loved and most abhorred, he could express his 
admiration and his hatred—in which exaggeration was legiti- 
mate and accuracy superfluous.’ * 

It is obvious that none of these bears out Professor Elton’s 
statement that Landor ‘ by his own account’ took the plan of 
his Conversations from Boethius. In fact, Professor Elton 
himself is no longer disposed to credit his assertion, but has 
informed me that he will delete the passage in an errata in the 
new impression of his Survey of English Literature now in the 
making.* It may be, of course, that Landor’s first attempts at 
dialogue were encouraged by Plato; yet that all his endeavor 
in the field of interlocution arises from Plato as a model ‘if he 
really has any model’ seems also in need of further consideration. 


| Guy ΒΑΥΙΕῪ Do3son. 
UNIVERSITY oF BUPFALO. 


* Walter Savage Landor; a Biography, p. 298. 

*Lord Houghton’s Monographs (New York, 1873), pp. 107-8. 

*The result of recent correspondence with Professor Elton on the 
matter. 


VII.—_THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE AS A PRAE- 
TERITUM EX FUTURO. 


There is little justification for a departure from established 
terminology, unless its inaptness is clear. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the familiar ‘ futurum in praeterito’ is a correct 
designation of the relation that it is intended to describe. For 
surely the upper limit of the time may pass the bounds of the 
speaker’s present, and, therefore, ‘futurum ez praeterito’ 
would appear to be more exact. | 

Conversely, in the usage here to be described, the action re- 
ferred to by the imperfect tense often has no clearly defined 
lower limit; it begins somewhere in the speaker’s past and is 
completed before a certain point in his future. It is therefore 
more than a praeteritum in futuro; it is, rather, a praeteritum 
ex futuro. 

This fact distinguishes the cases here considered very sharply 
from the well-recognized types of imperfect indicative that show 
a future outlook from a point in the past, e. g. in the conative 
use and in such examples as the following: 


Cicero, p. Sulla 19. 53: ..... ubi fuit Sulla, Corneli?..... 
Num in eis regionibus, quo se Catilina inferebat? 


This passage refers to the occasion of the meeting of the con- 
spirators at the house of Laeca, which took place at least a 
day before Catiline left Rome. Consequently se . . . inferebat 
has reference to a proposed activity on Catiline’s part; he was 
‘headed for’ the district, though he had not yet actually set out. 

As contrasted with this, the imperfect indicative used as a 
praeteritum ex futuro is perhaps nothing more than an occa- 
sional phase of what is sometimes known as the absolute im- 
perfect, i. e. the imperfect representing action as in progress at 
& previous time, but not as contemporaneous with any other 
action definitely specified ; 6. g. 

Plautus, Tri. 400: Sed aperiuntur aedes, quo ibam. 


Still better for purposes of comparison is the following Ver- 
gilian passage : 
359 
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Aen. vi, 608 ff.: 
Hic quibus inviei fratres, dum vita manebdat, 
Pulsatusve parens, et fraus innexa clienti. 


Here the Sibyl is explaining the present plight of the denizens 
of Tartarus on the basis of wrongs committed by them in an 
antecedent state. 

By a slight shift, the imperfect thus used becomes a prae- 
teritum ex futuro. Thus the elder Cyrus, anticipating an early 
demise, says to his sons: 

_ Qicero, Cat. Mai. 22. 79; Nolite arbitrari, o mihi carissimi filii, me, 
cum a vobis discessero, nusquam aut nullum fore. Nec enim dum eram 

vobiscum, animum meum videbatis. 

Obviously the clause dum eram vobtscum is meant to cover all 

their intercourse up to the moment of death, which still lies in 

the speaker’s future. We can hardly designate this time other- 

wise than ‘ past from a point in the future.’ 

Speaking of the delights that in heaven will fall to the lot 
of those whose intellects were keen and alert while yet in the 
body, Cicero uses the imperfect in ἃ similar fashion in a cum- 
clause: 

Tusc. Disp. i. 45: Praecipue vero fruentur ea (i. 6. philosophia), qui 
tum etiam, cum has terras incolentes circumfusi erant caligine, tamen 
acie mentis dispicere cupiebant. 

So in the following quam-clause: 


Cicero, p. Sex. Rosc. 29. 82: Si quid est, quod ad testes reservet, ibi 
quoque nos, ut in ipsa causa, paratiores reperiet, quam putabat. 
Pretty obviously the meaning is: “ He will find us better pre- 
pared than he (previously) thought,” the point of reference 
being, not the speaker’s present, but the time marked by 
repertet. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, is a familiar passage in 
which the imperfect is found in conjunction with tam pridem: 

Cicero, in Cat. i. 25: Ibis tandem aliquando, quo te iam pridem ista 
tua cupiditas effrenata ac furiosa rapiebat. 


In this first oration against Catiline the use of such phrases as 
iam pridem is very frequent; and every school edition makes it 
its business to point out that the addition of words of this sort 
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often gives to a present the force of a perfect, and to an im- 
perfect the force of a pluperfect. 

In the passage under discussion, had Cicero made his point 
of reference his own present, he naturally would have used the 
present tense, te tam pridem . . . rapit, i. 6. “has (up to this 
time) been hurrying you.” But he is thinking rather of the 
time of Catiline’s actual departure; hence he chooses the im- 
perfect, i. e. “Sometime at length you will go to the place 
where long since your unbridled and mad desire had been 
hurrying you,” the imperfect designating a past from that 
future view-point. 


| H. C. Norrie. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


VIII—DRAVIDIAN NEGATION. 


In spoken English there is a word, commonly doubled to 
express disapproval or negation, which we may transcribe a/ or 
ὦ! (nasalized), writing / in accordance with Sweet’s notation 
to mark glottal stoppage. Early Dravidian seems to have had 
a similar negative. Kui uses it in a/e (no), and as a suffix in 
verbs. The order of the suffixes, with the negation standing 
first, shows that the negative-stems are older than the tense- 
stems. In the imperative the vowel of the negation is kept: 
sidi (give), neg. δια! ἑῷ. Otherwise in the present, where the 
affirmative and the negative have different sets of endings, the 
negation is reduced to the consonant / after a vowel, and may 
be lost after a consonant: sine (gives), neg. st/e; site (gave), 
neg. sia/te; side (is not), past sida/te. The first mention of 
Kui / seems to occur in Friend-Pereira’s Grammar (Calcutta, 
1909) ; it is ignored in the account of Kui given by the Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. 4 (Calcutta, 1906). 

In Malto the negative is formed with /: bande (draw), past 
bandah, neg. past bandlah; mene (be), neg. present menolah 
or menomalah. The future may have either the l-suffix com- 
bined with personal endings, or mala following the affirmative 
forms. The word mala (not) is apparently derived from *al/a, 
with m added from mene; the J[-suffix represents stressless 
*alla, a verb with the ancient negation, presumably connected 
with Brahui a-, al-, ar- (be). | 

In Kurukh a few verbs take the negative-suffix J, but gener- 
ally the negative is indicated by a word corresponding to Malto 
mala : mal or mald, with an evidently older variant mal/é. 

The consonant / has been lost elsewhere in Dravidian, and 
the negative-suffix appears as a simple vowel, *al/a being repre- 
sented by Brahui alla- (was not), Kanara alla, Tamil alla, and 
Géndi halle with analogic h.? 


Epwin H. Turrte. 
NortH Haven, Conn. 


4 Sweet, Sounds of English, 8 198 (Oxford, 1908). 
2 American Journal of Philology, vol. 40, p. 82. 
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Pp. 5-44. Le Codex Genevensis des Questions naturelles de 
Sénéque. Paul Oltramare. Codex Genev. (Z) is much more 
important for establishing the text of Seneca than Gercke’s 
edition implies. 

Pp. 45-62. Inscriptions de Didymes: Didymes au 1* siécle 
avant J.-Chr. Bernard Haussoullier. The restoration of the 
temple was going on in the year 54/53, when Ptolemy XIII 
sent a rich present of ivory. 


P. 62. Térence, Andrienne, 87. P. Jourdan proposes to 
read: “ dicébant ait Nicératim; tum hi trés simi.” 


Pp. 63-65. Les Choliambes de Perse. A. Cartault. The 
fourteen choliambic lines are not the prologue, or the epilogue, 
to the Satires. They are probably a fragment of an early poem 
which was left unfinished. The first seven lines are put in the 
mouth of an anonymous poet; the last seven give Persius’ reply. 


P. 65. Iliade, 9, 164. Louis Havet proposes to read οὔ κεν 


for ovxér’. 


Pp. 66-74. La Satire I de Perse. A. Cartault. The first 
Satire was probably composed about the year 52, when Persius 
was 18. The name Pedius, line 85, may very well be a remi- 
niscence of Horace, Sat. I 10, 28, and the passage need have 
nothing to do with the Pedius Blaesus who was removed from 
the Senate in the year 59. The four lines 99-102 may be 
quoted from one of Nero’s early compositions. The story in 
the Vita about the substitution of ‘quis non’ for ‘ Mida rex,’ 
line 121, should be rejected. 


Pp. 75-85. La semi-conjecture et les Suppliantes d’Eschyle. 
Louis Havet. Textual notes based on the theory of ‘saut de 
méme au méme.’ 

Pp. 86-87. Un fragment de Ménandre, Adelphes. Louis 
Havet. The line of Menander quoted by Donatus on Terence, 
Ad. 43-44, might read: τὸ μακάριον τὸ πάνυ, γυναῖκ᾽ οὐ λαμβάνω. 

Pp. 87-89. Platon, Alcib. 188 C. Louis Havet suggests θέαν, 
‘la contemplation,’ for θεόν. 

Pp. 90-92. Gloses homériques sur ostrakon. Arth. Humpers. 
Study of a fragment published by von Wilamowitz, Sitz. Ak. 
Berl., 1918, pp. 728 sqq. 

Pp. 93-96. Bulletin bibliographique. bee 
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Pp. 97-101. Enéide, V 522 sqq. W. Deonna. The arrow 
of Acestes announces the apotheosis of Aeneas—and of Augustus. 


Pp. 102-106. Eschyle et Thémistocle. ἘΠ. Cavaignac. The 
Suppliants should perhaps be set as late as about 470. The 
refusal of the Argives to give up the daughters of Danaos 
should be connected with their refusal to give up Themistocles 
at the command of the Spartans. 


Pp. 107-113. Petroniana. A. Ernout. The confused order 
of the verses of poetry in Parisinus 8049 (P) is apparently 
due to the fact that in the archetype the verses were written in 
two columns, and thus came to be copied in a wrong order. 
That is, the scribe copied a verse from the first column, and 
then went on with the verse of the second column which stood 
in the same line. 


Pp. 114-148. Nouvelles semi-conjectures sur le texte d’Eschyle. 
Louis Havet. Textual notes on Suppl. 493-4, 757-61; Pers. 
299-300, 522 ff., 861-2, 793 ff., 484, 568-71, 782 ff, 979-85; 
Sept. 21-24, 140-3, 160-5, 253-4, 275-8, 436, 574-9, 590-1, 602-3, 
692-6, 750-2, 785-8, 823-4, 848-51, 941-6, 14-16, 19-20, 106-10, 
513, 550-2, 1002-3, 892-4, 899; Prom. 407-9, 519-20, 550-2, 577, 
688-93, 986, 540-3. 


Revue des comptes rendus d’ouvrages relatifs ἃ lantiquité 
classique (Comptes rendus parus en 1916-18), par J. Marouzeau, 


pp. 1-118. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


THe JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Romania, Vol. XLVII (1921). 
Janvier. 


Stefan Glixelli. Les Contenances de table. 40 pages. The 
author of this long article passes in rapid review such versions 
of his general subject as he has been able to find in Latin, 
French, Provencal and Italian. He also refers briefly to similar 
poems in various other languages, endeavors to discover the 
origin of his theme, and traces its later diffusion. He then 
gives critical texts of a Latin version and of several French 
versions. 


Myrrha Lot-Borodine. Les deux conquérants du Graal: Per- 
ceval et Galaad. 57 pages. I. Perceval le Gallois: Perceval 
dans la littérature du Graal antérieure au Lancelot; Perceval 
dans le Lancelot-Graal. II. Galaad le redempteur: Préhistoire 
du “ Bon chevalier ”; Vie et mort de Galaad dans la Quéte du 
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Saint Graal. The author of this article begins by tracing the 
gradual development of Perceval’s character into that of the 
perfect knight; and then adds a brief account of his search for 
the Grail, with its many variations as given by the several me- 
dieval authors who treated of this legend. The Galaad story 
described in the latter part of this article is cast largely along 
Biblical lines, but has been woven into the former legend by the 
side of the Perceval tradition, which it to a large extent dis- 
places. Eventually Galaad is identified with Christ himself as 
the medieval mind conceived him. Both Grail heroes have 
their own individual spirituality. 

Paul Studer. Notice sur un manuscrit catalan du XVe siécle 
(Bodley Oriental 9). 7 pages. Although this manuscript has 
been in the Bodleian Library for some three centuries, Romance 
scholars have failed to notice the fact that the interlinear trans- 
lation of its Hebrew text was in Catalan. The words of the 
latter are written reversely following the Hebrew custom, and 
they are in a small cursive hand difficult to decipher. The text 
itself is a liturgy for Jews according to the Spanish rite. 


Mélanges. ἘΠ. Hoepffner, Le chansonnier de Besancon. Paul 
Marchot, Wallon Noré < *Oraricium. Paul Marchot, Wallon 
Hi < anc. ht. all. Scaro. 


Comptes rendus. A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et lin- 
guistique générale (Lucien Foulet). Nicolae Drigan, Douad 
manuscripte vechi: codicele Todorescu si codicele Martian, stu- 
diu si transcriere (Alexandre Rosetti). Ferdinand Brunot, Le 
renouvellement des méthodes grammaticales (Lucien Foulet). 


Périodiques. Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie, XL, 1919; XLI, 1920 (E. M.). The Romanic Re- 
view, X (1919); XI (1920) (M. R.). Zeitschrift fiir roma- 
nische Philologie, XX XVIII (1914-1917) [long note on article 
by A. Kolsen, 25 bisher unedierte provenzalische Anonyma] 
(M. R.). 


Chronique. Publications annoncées. Collections et publica- 
tions en cours. “Les nos. XXI et XXII de la Bibliotheca his- 
panica sont constitués par les Poestas del Canciler Pero Lopez 
de Ayala publicadas por Albert F. Kuersteiner ; New-York, His- 
panic Society of America (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 1920; 2 vol. 
pet. 8° de XLIT-295 et XXXVITI-328 pages. L’éditeur, au- 
jourd’hui décédé, s’est proposé seulement de reproduire les 
sources manuscrites du texte de Ayala, c’est-a-dire, pour le Libro 
del palacio, le ms. 4055 de la Bibliothéque nationale de Madrid, 
dont l’édition forme la majeure partie du t. I de Péd. Kuer- 
steiner, et le ms. 11]. h. 19 de ’Escorial (reproduit au t. IT) ; 
4 la fin du t. I M. K. ἃ reproduit les fragments d’Ayala conservés 
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dans le Cancionero de Baena et dans le ms. Esp. 216 de la Bibl. 
nationale ἃ Paris.” 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 20 titles. P. H. Urena, Tablas 
cronoldégicas de la literatura espanola. Edouard Bonnaffé, Dic- 
tionnaire des Anglicismes. A. Levé, La tapisserie de la reine 
Mathilde, dite tapisserie de Bayeux. Henry EK. Haxo, Denis 
Piramus, La Vie Seint Edmunt (twelfth century), reprinted 
with additions from Modern Philology, Vol. XII; Dissertation 
de Chicago (1915). 


Avril—Juillet. 


Arthur Piaget. Les Princes de Georges Chastelain. 46 pages. 
The author of this very long article begins by discussing the 
varying opinions of the older scholars in regard to the title and 
allusions of this well-known poem. It was first published in 
1865, when it was considered by the editor to be a satire directed 
against King Louis XI. This opinion has been accepted as 
correct by numerous scholars since then ; but there have also been 
Taised various objections. It is one of a suite of short poems, 
which are here critically edited, and which are used as a basis 
of comparison for arriving at the true meaning of Chastelain’s 
own poem. ‘The conclusion reached is that the real title is les 
Princes, that it contains merely a theoretical enumeration of bad 
princes and is not a political satire, that it was composed in 
1453 and has no reference to Louis XI, who was then the dau- 
phin. Most of the other poems in question were composed 
either the same, or the following year. 


Paul Marchot. Notes étymologiques. 36 pages. I. La fa- 
mille du franc * Bolla, “ Fleur de farine,” en francais. II. Cane 
et Canard. III. Anc. francais Derver, Desver. IV. Ane. 
francais Engier. V. Anc. francais Ongier. VI. La famille 
francaise du bas latin Palmizare, “ Souffleter.” VII. Poulain, 
“ Bubon d’origine syphilitique.” 


Lucien Foulet. Comment ont évolué les formes de l’interro- 
ation. 106 pages. The forms of interrogation in modern 
rench are extremely varied. Cultivated speech knows “ est-ce 

que vous irez?” by the side of “ irez-vous?”, “ot est-ce que 
vous allez?” parallel with “ot allez-vous?”. Sometimes it 
uses the form “ qu’est-ce? ” sometimes “ qu’est-ce que c’est?”. 
“Que faites-vous?” can be lengthened to “ qu’est-ce que vous 
faites?” and even to “qu’est-ce que c’est que vous faites? ” 
Popular speech knows these forms, but it also has its own special 
phrases: “ vous irez-ti?”, “ot que vous allez?”, “ot c’est que 
vouz allez? ”, “qué que vous faites?”. The general result of 
this thorough linguistic investigation is to show the interde- 
pendence of the three great varieties of contemporary French. 
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The literary language is influenced by the language of conver- 
sation, and in turn reacts on the latter; familiar speech is in- 
vaded by popular phrasings, and, inversely, popular language 
sometimes shows a tendency to greater “ correctness.” 


Jessie L. Weston. The Perlesvaus and the Vengeance Ra- 
guidel. 11 pages. I. The mysterious ship. II. The proud 
lady. 

Mélanges. Antoine Thomas, Percoindar dans la Passion de 
Clermont-Ferrand. Giulio Bertoni, Intorno a una denomina- 
zione alto-italiana dell’ “ Ape”: Anvida. E. Hoepfiner, Chan- 
son francaise du XIIIe siécle (Ay Dex! ou porrey jen trouver). 
J. Morawski, L’auteur de la seconde Vie des péres. Max 
Prinet, Remarques onomastiques sur le Waltharius. G. Huet, 
Un épisode de |’Ysengrimus et quelques récits apparentés. An- 
toine Thomas, Anc. franc. Sisme “ Sisiéme.” Antoine Thomas, 
Nouveaus témoignajes sur le “jargon” (1464 et 1484-1486). 


Comptes rendus. Aldo Francesco Masséra, Sonetti burleschi 
e realistici dei primi due secoli (Amos Parducci). Kathleen 
Lambley, The teaching and cultivation of the French language 
in England during Tudor and Stuart times, with an Introduc- 
tory chapter on the preceding period (Henri Lemaitre: numer- 
ous additions to the bibliography). A. Wallenskold, Strass- 
burger-ederna, den Alsta bevarade texten pa franske spraket 
(Ernest Muret). 


Périodiques. Studier i modern Sprakvetenskap, IV (1908)-- 
VI (1917) (M. R.). Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
XXXIX, 1 (1917)-6 (1919) (M. R.). Modern Philology, Vol. 
I (1903-4)—-X VII (1919-20) (M. R.: “La Romania a signalé 
en 1908... la création de ce recueil, alors trimestriel, publié 
par l’Université de Chicago, la partie romane étant sous la 
direction de M. Th. Atkinson Jenkins. Mais elle n’eh a jamais 
donné le dépouillement systématique. Je m’étais, dés 1912, 
proposé de mettre nos lecteurs au courant de cette publication. 
. . . Je puis donner ainsi un dépouillement sommaire des dix- 
sept volumes parus.”’) 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Heinrich Schneegans, Wende- 
lin Foerster, Adolf Birch-Hirschfeld, Emil Levy, Franz Sette- 
gast, Adolf Rambeau, Emil Freymond, Gustav Thurau, Hugo 
Andresen, Gottfried Baist and Heinrich Morf, all formerly 
members of German university faculties. New appointments 
at the same as follows: Eduard Wechssler and M. L. Wagner 
at Berlin, W. Meyer-Liibke and Leo Spitzer at Bonn, H. 
Heiss and Fr. Schiirr at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Alfons Hilka 
at Gottingen, Erhard Lommatsch at Greifswald, Werner Mulertt 
at Halle, Fritz Kriiger and Hermann Urtel at Hamburg, 0. 
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Schultz-Gora at Jena, Ph. A. Becker and Fritz Neubert at Leip- 
zig, E. R. Curtius at Marburg, and E. Lerch at Miinchen. 
Albert Stimming has been placed on the retired list at Gat- 
tingen. Elsewhere E. Gamillscheg and E. Winkler have been 
appointed at Innsbruck, and K. von Ettmayer at Wien. Publi- 
cations annoncées. Collections et publications en cours. Bei- 
hefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 48-60. “ Beau- 
coup d’Universités des Etate-Unis d’Amérique ont commencé 
ἃ publier, dans ces derni¢res années, des collections de travaux 
qui, souvent, intéressent les romanistes; nous espérons pouvoir 
donner prochainement une liste de ces collections parfois encore 
peu connues. Dés maintenant nous tenterons sur ce point en- 
core de regagner le retard de nos comptes rendus en signalant 
les collections les plus importantes: 

Elliott monographs in the Romance languages and litera- 
tures, 5-7. (Etude sur Pathelin de M. R. T. Holbrook; Libro 
de Apolonio, an Old Spanish poem ed. by C. Carroll Marden; 
The syntactical causes of case reduction in Old French, by G. G. 
Laubscher.)” 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 22 titles. 


Octobre. 


Joseph Bédier. Les assonances en -£ et en -IF dans la 
Chanson de Roland. 16 pages. The Oxford Roland violates 
Bartsch’s law in twenty verses, which most modern editors have 
corrected to conform with the requirements of the law. A care- 
ful investigation of these cases has convinced M. Bédier that 
the editors have erred in thus “ constituting” their texts. 
They should have interpreted, not changed, the readings found 
in the manuscript. 


J. Jud. Mots d’origine gauloise? Deuxiéme série. 30 pages. 
The author here investigates the origin of a number of agricul- 
tural terms in the hope of discovering old Gallic words preserved 
to us in a French form. He considers that the results obtained 
are of interest to Celtic studies as well as to French etymology. 


Arthur Langfors. Le Miroir de vie et de mort par Robert de 
POmme (1266); modéle d’une moralité wallonne du XVe 
siécle. Premier article. 21 pages, with three facsimiles. This 
critical edition of a text preserved to us in four manuscripts is 
based chiefly on MS. 2200 of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve 
in Paris. A dramatized form is also preserved in a Chantilly 
manuscript. 


Pierre Rokseth. La diphthongaison en catalan. 15 pages. 
The author here endeavors to prove that, contrary to the opinion 
of most scholars, Catalan in preliterary times had diphthongi- 
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zation of open E and open O in certain cases, just as did French 
and Provencal. He draws up a list of words of this sort, whose 
etymology he investigates in some detail. 


Jean Haust. Etymologies wallonnes et frangaises. 32 pages. 
The etymologies of some thirty-five words and groups of words 
are discussed, special attention being paid to Walloon dialect 
developments. 


Mélanges. G. Bertoni, *Capsea. Lucien Foulet, Pour le 
commentaire de Villon. Hilding Kjellman, Sur deux épisodes 
de Gautier de Coincy. 


Comptes rendus. Sepulcri, Lat. camisia, it. c&mice ecc.; 
Intorno al nome di un singolare tipo di costruzione pugliese ; 
Ital. fazzuolo, fazzoletto; lat. faciale e continuatori; Franc. 
truble “specie di rete” (J. Jud). Ezio Levi, Uguccione da 
Lodi 6 i primordi della poesia italiana (A. Jeanroy). Les 
Chansons de Conon de Béthune, éditées par Axel Wallenskold 
(Arthur Langfors). Mystéres et moralités du manuscrit 617 
de Chantilly, p. p. Gustave Cohen (Εἰ. Hoepffner). 


Périodiques. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, CCX XIII (1915), fasc. 1 et 2 (Arthur Lang- 
7018). Neophilologus, V, 1 (1919)-VI, 4 (1921) (M. R.). 
Revista Lusitana, XX (1917)-XXII (1919) (M. R.). Mé- 
moires de la Société de linguistique de Paris, t. XXI (1919- 
1920) (M. R.). Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XL, 1 
(1919)-6 (1921) (M. R.). 

Chronique. Publications annoncées. Collections et publica- 
tions en cours. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philolo- 
gie, 61-65. | 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 14 titles. El] Cid en 18 historia, 
por R. Menéndez Pidal (M. R.). Angevin Britain and Scandi- 
navia, by Henry Goddard Leach (Harvard Studies in Compara- 
tive Literature, Vol. VI). 

George C. Kemet. 


Washineton, D. O. 


REVIEWS. 


Language, its nature, development, and origin. By Orro 
JESPERSEN. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1922. 448 
pp. 8°. 


In every science it is demanded that the investigator under- 
stand the method of science. He must see the reasons for its 
existence, be aware of its limitations, and be able to follow it, 
through all difficulties and seemingly endless amassments of 
material, consistently to a conclusion, good or bad. In all 
sciences there are many who can do this; it requires, at this 
day, no gift of genius. In the sciences that deal with man, 
however, there is a second demand, much harder to fulfil, to 
wit, that the scholar divest himself (for the time being, at 
least) of all the prejudices and preconceptions of his person, 
of his social group, or even of all mankind. So rare is this 
ability that it has grown commonplace to say that our social 
sciences are merely systematized expositions of tribal belief. 
Linguistics has fared best, owing to several peculiarities of the 
matter it studies. It was, for instance, a great step in advance, 
but also a most abrupt confrontation of human prejudice, when 
Leskien asserted, in effect, that the historical changes in human 
speech are not due to any desires of people and are not subject 
to any deflection for convenience or euphony or clearness. Even 
in linguistics there are few scholars able to take such a step; 
one of these very few is Otto Jespersen. In his Progress tn 
Language (1894) he showed that historical change in language 
is progressive, a phase of the evolution of man; that linguistic 
change leads to simpler, more flexible, more accurately and 
delicately expressive and less troublesome forms of speech. 
Whatever we may take to be the relation between language and 
thought, Jespersen’s teaching means that in the history of 
language we can see the growth and development, through time 
(and at a strange rate of speed—like some queer plant’s—inter- 
mediate between biologic evolution and cultural progress), of 
human emotion and reason. It was the last of the great lin- 
guistic discoveries of the nineteenth century. That the man 
who made it stands above the common run, even of men of 
science; that he is able to oppose not only the prejudices of 
his social group—a comparatively easy task—but also those of 
his own preconception; that he must be a man of rare breadth 
of view and constructive imagination,—all this is evident. He 
is able to give us the big view of things; witness his Growth 
and Structure of the English Language—a panorama, without 
equal, of the history of a language. 
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It is not to cavil, therefore, at ἃ man whom I honor as (with 
the restriction of our studies) few can honor him, but under 
the absolute duty of defending and holding every inch of ground 
hitherto conquered by our science, that I enter protest against 
very many parts indeed of the present book, Language. It is in 
the first and more general, if less noble, demand of our science, 
that Jespersen seems to me to fail. He repeatedly violates, or, 
if you will, ignores, those very principles of method to which 
his great discovery, like most of what we know, owes its exist- 
ence. In Progress in Language there was a single p e 
(on page 176) which implied, ultimately, that the loss (by 
sound-change) of inflectional endings in English was condi- 
tioned upon the circumstance that these endings were no longer 
needed for the expression of meaning. I shall not follow this 
idea to its basic incompatibility with any definition of meaning 
that would today be tenable; it is enough to point out that, 
from the very beginning of linguistic study, just such ideas— 
referring phenomena of linguistic change to desires or needs— 
were tried and tried again—lying as they do in the direct path 
of our tribal common sense; but these ideas were found wanting 
and discarded because they would not work with the facts. In 
the present book the idea referred to is elevated to a constantly 
recurring mottf of the discussion. There is no need of citing 
many examples; it is a leading theme of the book. On page 
310 hope and hop are identified, and the difference between 
them (older p: pp) explained by the statement (page 405) that 
“the mere strengthening of the consonant . . . to express sym- 
bolically the strengthening of the action has nothing unnatural 
in it.” Indeed, the notion that words of certain meanings are 
somehow changed or created by the meaning itself (“ sound- 
symbolism ” — Jespersen makes use of that monument of it, 
Hilmer’s Schallnachahmung, 1914) is developed at some length 
(especially on pages 396 ff.). The only evidence for this notion 
is the meaning-value of the words in question,—the meaning- 
value for a speaker of the language concerned of such words 
as English slush or German quatsch. Now, what does the 
method of our science tell us of such words? First, descrip- 
tively, it tells us that the meaning of a word is due to no meta- 
physical or super-linguistic forces, but to its associations for 
speakers of the language. The word may be simple, like chatr, 
or it may be composed of more or less vague formative ele- 
ments,—that is to say, it may be partly like other words, as in 
the plural form, chairs (boys, tables). If the partial likeness, 
as in this case, is very freely spread through the language, we 
speak of an explicit or clear-cut meaning; if the words of 
similar form are relatively few, then we have vaguer, less defin- 
able meanings, as in the case of slush (cf. slum, slubber, sloven, 
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slubby, slop, slattern, etc., and mush, trash, tosh, bosh, etc.,— 
all seal by Jespersen, page 401, with historical suggestion 
for bosh), or German quatsch (quaken, quteken, quabbern, 
quetschen, etc., and patsch, tratsch, kitsch, klatsch, matsch, 
pfutsch, putsch, etc.). The ‘symbolism’ here is no super- 
linguistic force, but merely a normal linguistic association. 
Every language has its own habits in this regard, which to the 
speaker seem inevitable; the sphere of vague associations may, 
of course, be different from what it is in modern Germanic; 
in Algonquian, for instance, it is rather parts of the body, tools, 
and states of matter that are thus referred to: a word with 
-dhkw- somewhere near the end of it refers to solids, especially 
of the consistency of wood, one with -dpehk- to harder solids, 
one with -epy- to liquids, one with -dpy- to stringy things, and 
so on, down to some elements that are very vague indeed. 
Historically, the method of our science tells us that word-forms 
are created by sound-change and by analogic change (including 
“contamination” and the like); the words under discussion 
bear on their face the mark of the latter process, which Jesper- 
sen deals with on pages 279 ff., 388 ff., only to ignore it a few 
pages later. It is of one piece with all this that Jespersen 
believes certain words to have “ resisted the old Gothonic con- 
sonant-shift ” (cuckoo, pipe, page 406). 

One asks for the theoretical justification: how are we to 
revise our ideas of linguistic change? just how, for instance, 
are we to imagine that the ancestral form of pipe staid un- 
changed when all the other p’s in the language were on the 
way toward f? Jespersen’s theoretical discussion rests upon 
material that offers no resistance to the current hypothesis of 
analogic change and resultant parallel forms (Gothic azgo: 
English ash, Sanskrit hed-: Latin cord-, etc.), and upon mate- 


rial that is totally irrelevant,, namely dialect-mixture. Thus, 
when Wheeler (quoted on page 293) found himself pronouncing 
[juw] beside [uw] in an increasing number of words of the 
type new, tune, due, etc., this was by no means an example of 
some gradual or irregular spread of a phonetic change from 
word to word, but merely the speaker’s transition from one 
class-dialect of American English to another. A scientific 
method (or hypothesis or assumption) can be invalidated only 
by tts own rigorous applicattion—never by the citation of iso- 
lated and uninterrupted facts or by the ministrations, however 
shrewd, of common sense. 

In these matters no concession can be made. In all the rest, 
Jespersen’s new book is valuable, and it is charming throughout. 
It is full of the most apt observation, of knowledge gathered 
far and wide, of interestingness and humor. The very headings 
and distribution of the material are both novel and appropriate. 
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The historical survey is original and suggests new valuations. 
Grimm, to be sure, is underestimated. This, one may guess, is 
due to Jespersen’s natural bent—not for a moment be it thought 
“natriotic,” but rather a bent of interest. It was Grimm’s 
merit (aside from the genius of the man) that, by the strength 
of a method, he conquered for science a body of facts so vast 
that the generations since have worked well within the bounds 
he reached and scarcely ever gone beyond. The notion suggests 
itself that if Jespersen appreciated Grimm, he would never have 
been tempted to resort to the use of his pocket-knife in the 
laboratory of science. However, we cannot have everything at 
once, nor can one man be all things: we should not care to get 
along without the brave spirit of Otto Jespersen, and indeed, 
without that spirit, the science of language would not be 
what it is. 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 
Ono Stats UNIVERSITY. 


Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur rémischen Geschichte. Von 
ARTHUR ROSENBERG. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1921. Pp. xi-+ 304. 


Dr. RosENBERG, who has done excellent work in Roman his- 
tory, was well equipped to write a Quellenkunde, a work long 
needed. By separating the discussion of the sources of the 
ancient historians from the criticism of the ancient historians 
themselves and by giving a full estimate of such things as the 
temple records, inscriptions, and the ephemeral pamphlets now 
largely lost, he has been able to present the material in very 
practicable form. Every historian of Rome will find the book 
usef 


ul. 

It should not, however, be placed in the hands of immature 
students without a warning that the author accepts scores of 
unproved hypotheses which he transmits in the most dogmatic 
tone of certainty. Few historians, for instance, will agree with 
Dr. RosENBERG’s theory about early Roman chronology, yet it 
is presented as authoritative. Dr. RosENBERG seems to know 
that the “libri lintei” were forgeries, and that the pontifical 
annals began to be written about 320 B.C. Perhaps he is right, 
but what the student must begin with is a knowledge of the 
fact that we do not know. Throughout the whole book Dr. 
RosENBERG has rightly insisted upon the necessity of reading 
Livy and Tacitus critically; why then by his example does he 
teach the student to swallow modern inferences with gullible 
voracity? Personally I do not believe that Dr. RosENBERG’s 
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book, despite its air of finality, will save as large a proportion 
of its statements from the fire of twenty years of criticism as 
Tacitus has from the scrutiny of nearly twenty centuries. Why 
not apply criticism all the way? 

The bibliography will prove useful to American scholars for 
its references to books and articles printed in the author’s own 
language; few other works, however, are mentioned unless they 
have been translated into German. I do not mean to be naive 
when I express regret that competent authors like Dr. RosENBERG 
seem compelled to assume that their readers cannot comprehend 
French, Italian, and English. Scholarship will not make much 
progress unless it becomes international. 

TENNEY FRANK. 


THs Jonuns Horxms UNIversirty. 


Essai sur l’originalité et la probité de Tertullien dans son traité 
contre Marcion. By Ernest BossHarpt. Thése présentée 
ἃ la faculté des lettres de Université de Fribourg, Suisse. 
Lausanne, Suisse, Terreaux 10, par les soins de lauteur, 
1921. Pp. 171, 8°. 


The Adversus Marcionem libri V is classed among the 
Dogmatico-Polemical works of Tertullian, and is one of several 
works against individual heretics, written of course while the 
author was still a Catholic. In the first two books, Tertullian 
refutes Marcion’s doctrine of a good God and a Creator-God, 
at once just and wicked; in the third book he aims to prove 
that the historical Christ is the Messias of the Old Testament; 
and in the last two is presented a critique of the New Testament 
according to Marcion. 

From the title of the dissertation at hand we expect to find 
an investigation of the sources and the integrity of Tertullian 
in the Adversus Marcionem. After a lengthy discussion of 
Marcionism and Tertullian’s attitude toward it (59 pages), we 
meet not a detailed presentation and discussion of the source 
material, but a very general treatment of Tertullian’s debt to 
his predecessors. The conclusion arrived at is almost obvious 
to anyone at all familiar with the Latin apologists, i. 6. that 
Tertullian owed much to the earlier writers of apology. The 
originality we are told is great, but less in the thought than in 
the expression which he gives to that thought. 

Herein we are brought into contact with the Second Sophistic 
and its influence on Tertullian’s style, and its apparent effect 
on his probity. One characteristic is sufficient to 
Tertullian from a Sophist, namely the sincerity of his convic- 
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tions. In short the specious reasoning and ingenious interpre- 
tations of Tertullian are less the result of premeditation than 
the outbursts of a violent temperament, and a character prone 
to exaggeration and excess of feeling and expression,—a char- 
acter directed by a brilliant intelligence, but exhibiting the 
effect of a training received at the rhetorical schools. 

The present work undoubtedly throws much new light on the 
Contra Marcionem, but it is of more value as suggesting sub- 
jects which might be more minutely and completely examined 
not only in this particular apology, but in the entire Tertullianic 
corpus. We refer especially to the influence of the Second 
Sophistic. 

In connection with the last two books of the Adversus Mar- 
cionem, we miss any use of Th. Zahn’s Geschichte des neu- 
testamentl. Kanons. 


Roy J. DEFERRARI. 
THs CatHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Frederik Poulsen: Etruscan Tomb Paintings, their Subjects 
and Significance. (Translated by I. Andersen.) Oxford, 
‘Clarendon Press, 1922. 63 pp. 


PovuLsen’s book is of particular interest to classical scholars 
because of its vivid picture of Etruscan life and because of the 
emphasis placed on Rome’s adoption of Etruscan elements. He 
brings out clearly the penetration of Etruscan society and cus- 
toms into the early life of Rome. Latin proper names reveal 
the fact that the Etruscans intermarried extensively with the 
Romans; many of the oldest patrician families were descended 
from the Etruscan ruling class. The Roman patricians, influ- 
enced by Etruscan standards of luxury, vied with these people 
in pomp and extravagance. “On the whole, it might perhaps 
be as well to abandon all theories of the austere morals of early 
Rome.” The example of Etruria probably influenced Rome in 
allotting greater freedom to her women. PovuULSEN’s view that 
the women at Etruscan banquets who recline on couches with 
men represent respectable married women and not hetaerae, is 
probably, in general, true. Rome took from Etruria her pompae, 
dancers and omnipresent flute players; her gladiatorial combats 
—originally from Campania—and the word lanista. The system 
of client and patron was Etruscan. 

The earlier tomb paintings, which reveal delight in material 
pleasures such as games, banquets, dances and hunts, coincide 
with the period of Etruscan imperialism ; the scenes of the tor- 
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ment of the soul and brutal sacrifices—which Weege attributes 
to Orphic-Pythagorean teaching—with the decline of her power. 

We miss a discussion of the Frangois tomb paintings, depict- 
ing a combat between Mastarna (Servius Tullius), and Caeles 
Vibenna against a Tarquin, but on the whole, the material is 
adequately and interestingly covered, and the book is readable 
and important in its field. 


Mary HaMILTON SWINDLER. 
ΒΒΥΝ Mawr Couuren.’' 


Pindars Stil. Von Franz DornsEirr. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1921. Pp. vi-+ 134. 


This latest attempt at the analysis of the style of Pindar is 
an enlargement of the author’s inaugural dissertation, pages 
1-112 having been submitted to the philosophical faculty in the 
University of Basel. The first section of the work, Die griech- 
ische Chordichtung im Allgemeinen (pp. 1-10), presents suc- 
cinctly material that may be gained in a more scattered reading 
of works dealing with the development of Greek choral lyric. 
Various applications of the choral among different nations are 
traced and an effort is made to show how among the Hebrews 
it went over into the psalms, among the Greeks to drama. For 
a better employment of the method of drawing an analogy be- 
tween literary and plastic art, which he implies that he intends 
to use (page 1), the author might have consulted Pindar, 0. 
VI; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The Literary Letters, and De 
Compositione Verborum; and Furtwangler, Siegesgesinge des 
Pindaros, among numerous others. 

The second section, Die Sprache (pp. 11-112), shows the 
results of much toil, but it contains some points which need 
clarification. The language of Thebes, the author maintains, 
exerted a strong influence upon Pindar; and the language of 
Thebes was bombastic and stiff. Had he given a closer study 
to Hermogenes, Περὶ ἰδεῶν, 242 ff. (Rabe); and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, De Compositione Verborum, chs. XXII ff., he 
would have had perhaps a different view of the effect of Pin- 
dar’s diction; and a perusal of Fiihrer, De dialecto Boeotica, 
which is absent from his bibliography, might have added some- 
thing to his opinion of Theban dialect. 

Pindar’s language and art DorNnsEIFF repeatedly styles 
archatc. In so far as Pindar belongs to a period in literature 
which is comparable to that period in plastic art which pre- 
cedes Myron’s deviation from the law of frontality and the 
making of set types, the use of the term archaic is perhaps 
correct; but it would have made for greater clarity to state that 
this is the sense in which he meant it,—if so he did mean it. 
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Although archatc is a well-established term in the criticism of 
plastic art, its application in the same sense to literary art has 
scarcely any justification. 

The author is no doubt right in seeing in the language of 
Pindar a trace of the influence of the speech of the Delphic 
Oracle; but here again he might have been helped by a reading 
of Bergk, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, I 331 ff. Some of 
the terseness of Pindar’s diction he might have been able to 
account for had he remembered that Pindar was one of the 
aristocracy of his times,—one who felt on the one hand that he 
had a right to assume a lofty and terse diction, and on the 
other hand that he was not bound to avoid giving offense. 

It is a serious error to attribute to Latin as well as to Greek 
(p. 17) a rich poetic vocabulary. A reading of any Latin poet 
will reveal the wretched poverty of Latin in that respect. The 
Roman poet was continually constrained to use in altered sense 
the same stock of words (cf. modus in Horace, for instance) ; 
and it was by doing violence to the syntax that he achieved 
something like poetic atmosphere. For this DorNsEIFF might 
have consulted the introduction to Shorey’s Horace, The Odes 
and Epodes. 

The third and last section of the work, Die Glieder des Baues 
und ihre Behandlung (pp. 113-134), considers the component 
parts of the epinikion,—the personal encomium, the hymnic 
element, the gnomic element, and the epic-mythic element, as 
the author styles them. This section is again a concise presen- 
tation of existing views, but it adds nothing new to the study 
of Pindar’s poetic structure. 

The work exhibits a good knowledge of current German lite- 
rature on the subject; but it seems to show small familiarity 
with works of other lands and earlier times. More use might 
have been made of the Greek rhetoricians; and in a treatment 
of Pindar’s style, the names of Gildersleeve and Fraccaroli 
should not be absent, as they are here. 


LAWRENOE H. BAKER. 
THs Jonyws Horxuors UNIVERSITY. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus, erklart von Adolf Kiessling. Zweiter Teil: 
Satiren. Fiinfte Auflage, erneuert von RicHarD ΗΈΙΝΖΕ. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1921. xlv - 347 pp. 
24 M. 


This fifth edition of Kiessling’s standard manual is practically 
a new book. The Introduction is almost entirely new, many 
passages of the commentary have been rewritten, and a vast 
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amount of illustrative material added, especially on Satires II 
2-6. Two things which are studied in especial detail are the 
relation of Horace’s Satires to the popular philosophy of the 
Greeks and his treatment of the hexameter. At i. 1. 43, the line 
‘quod, si conminuas, vilem redigatur ad assem,’ is taken as 
part of Horace’s question, not as a reply to it. At ii. 5, 89, the 
conjecture ‘neu desis opera’ is adopted. There is a misprint 
at ii. 4, 49 (a period at the end of the line) ; on p. 172 recidet 
is printed for recideret ; on p. 186, sequarum, for sequamur. At 
i. 2, 89, a reference might be added to Virg. Geor. iii. 79, ardua 
cervix argutumque caput; with ii. 2, 93, cp. Virg. Geor. i. 12, 
prima... tellus; with ii. 2, 11-13, Tae. Dial. 10, 7%, levitate 
iaculi aut iactu disci vanescere; with ii. 4, 30, Pliny, N. H. 
li. 109, iam quidem lunari potestate ostrearum conchyliorumque 
et concharum omnia corpora augeri ac rursus minui; also ii. 
221, ix. 18 and 96. The next edition should mention Dr. Tenney 
Frank’s interesting suggestion that the Heliodorus of i. 5, 2, was 
08). Octavian’s teacher Apollodorus (Classical Philology, XV 
893). 


W. P. Musrarp. 
THs Jonys Horxors Univunsity. 


P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon libri quattuor. Recensuit, prae- 
fatus est, appendice critica instruxit R. SaBBADINI. Turin: 
Paravia & Co., 1921. xiii-++-103 pp. 5 1 


This excellent little book may be heartily commended to all 
students of Virgil. The appendix critica is particularly good. 
A few of Professor SABBADINI's readings may be mentioned 
here: i. 266, Rubea ... virga; ii. 82, miratastque; ii. 413, 
rusti; iii. 402, exportant; iv. 112, tinosque; iv. 141, tinus; iv. 
493, stagnist. (At iv. 112 pinos is probably a better reading 
than tinos, especially if, as Mr. Sargeaunt tells us, the laurus- 
tinus is “eminently a tree of the coastland.”) At iii. 402 he 
marks the loss of two half-lines, as if Virgil had written some- 
thing like : 

Sub lucem exportant. <Quod pressum nocte pararunt, 
Tilud ut aut vendat> calathis adit oppida pastor, 
Aut parco sale contingunt hiemique reponunt. 


And in the fourth book he transposes lines 203-5 and 206-7. 
The ‘emendation’ quis cui, ii. 256, is not very new; to speak 
only of modern times, it is printed in the Heyne-Wagner edition 
of 1830, in Ladewig, 1850, Benoist, 1867, Conington, 1872, 
Forbiger, 1872, etc. In the metter of spelling the editor has 
no desire to be ‘ putide et moleste constans;’ he even makes 
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Virgil write cum and quom in the same line, i. 310. In three 
passages he writes a nominative plural in -is: 1, 390, carpentis; 
iv. 96, turpis; iv. 198, segnis. At iii. 148 we find Romanust; 
11, 211, bovom; iii. 376, specibus; iii. 524, fluvit. At i. 513 
(addunt in spatio) addunt is explained as intransitive. 

W. P. Musrarp. 


Ts Jonxs Horxuvw UNIvVaERsiry. 


Ronsard et ’Humanisme. Par Prerre pe ΝΌΙΗΑΟ. Paris: 
Champion, 1921. xi-+ 365 pp. 


This excellent volume is a worthy companion to M. pg Not- 
HAO’s Pétrarque et l’Humanisme. It sets forth Ronsard’s 
connexion with the humanistic movement of his day, as shown 
by his studies, his choice of models and his friendships. He 
attended the lectures of Turnébe and Ramus, he knew such 
scholars as Henri Estienne and Joseph Scaliger, and counted 
Lambin and Muret among his most intimate friends. “ Toute 
notre poésie classique s’abreuve, aprés lui, aux sources antiques ; 
mais il est le seul de nos grands poétes qui soit, au sens complet 
et au degré le plus éminent, un grand humaniste.” The last 
chapter, Le Cicéronien de la Brigade, gives a pleasant account 
of the career of Pierre de Paschal. On p. 103 Belleau’s ‘ Chant 
Pastoral’ on the death of Joachim du Bellay is called an imi- 
tation of “ Bion’s poem on the death of Theocritus ”—appar- 
an a slip of the pen for “ Moschus’ poem on the death of 

ion.” 


W. P. Musrarp. 
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